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BOOK TENTH. 



MouBAD, or as usually styled, Amurath 11., although scarce- 
ly beyond infancy, was not an infant in war or politics. 
It would seem as if Mahomet I., his father, had had for 
this son the presentiment of a precocious reign, when he gave 
him, at the age of twelye, the command of the army sent to 

rah in the Balkans the communist insurrection of Bedred- 
It seemed to be the purpose of the Sultan thus to 
ûtmiliarize him early with aie campaigns and difficulties of 
government, which are the exercise of sovereigns. The 
precocious understanding, also, of this boy seemed to answer 
to the secret designs of the father. His years, his features, 
the graces of his conversation, his impetuous bravery in the 
conflict, the skill and force with which he managed the bow, 
the sabre, and the horse ; his docility to the counsels of more 
experienced warriors, and chiefly those of Bayezid-Pasha, 
his tutor, under guise of his general : in fine, the admiration 
blent with affection which soldiers habitually feel at the sight 
of a child of whom they in heart are protectors while obey- 
ing him in arm, — ^all these had made Amurath IL the idol 
of the army and the hppe of his people. The majestic 
beauty of his father, vhich reappeared in lines more femi- 
nine upon his boyish countenance, completed the moral pres- 
tige by the prestige of the eyes. Son of an Ottoman father, 
grandson of a Çcryi^n mother, bom himself of a Circassian, 
the favourite wife pf Mahon^et I., A^^rath II. blent in his 
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features tlie blood of those three races, robust as a Turk, 
fedr as a Servian, slender and stately as a son of the Oauoa- 
SOS. No prince was more fitted by nature to sway the eyes 
of a people who love to see on the brow of their chiefii the 
diadem of nature by the side of the diadem of birth. 

The natural cause of l^is hereditary beauty of the family 
of Othman and the dynasty of Turkey has not been suffi- 
ciently noticed. It proceeds from l^e perpetual renewal of 
the blood retempered from generation to generation in the 
Ibins of odalisques of the various races, Greek, Persian, 
Caucasian — all selected for consummate elegance of form 
for l^e harem of the sovere^ or the viiiers. Polygamy, 
which degrades l^e sex and diminishes the population, em- 
bellishes me sons of the great by the selection of the moliiers. 
These correct the imperfections of the features of the falser; 
they communicate perpetually to the royal race of l^e Otto- 
mans some lineaments of the fairest races who supply con- 
stantly l^e seraglio. In following back from sultana to sul- 
tana the descent of the actual emperors of Oonstantinople, 
there is perhaps not one mother who had not given to the 
sons of the imperial £unily something of foreign blood from 
the purest sources of Europe or of Asia. Another cause of 
this freshness of the blood and of this grace of countenance, 
is, that the Turks marry young, and that l^e first-bom of the 
race of Othman thus partake of the youthfulness and graoe- 
frilness*of the parents scarce emerging out of childhooa 

IL 

Amurath II., after having traversed rapidly and without 
being recognized the long distance which separates Amasia 
from Broussa, attended by only a cupbearer of his father, 
arrived before the father's deatn had transpired beyond the 
gates of Broussa. Ibrahim and Bayezid-Pasha, already 
arrived with the pick of the army, were waiting to crown 
him. The Janissaries, at last informed by them of the death 
of Mahomet I., and prepared to receive the son with accla- 
mation, went out to meet the young Sultan and brought him 
in triumph into the capital. Then was uncovered the bier 
of Mahomet I., who had been surrounded in his litter, on the 
march, with the same deference as if the sovereign had been 
alive behind the curtains. Amtp*atb bewailed his father with 
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deep sobbÎBgB, and deposited with iiiu>eml honors the oofia 
in the green mosque built in view of this eternal repose. 

Amurath II. had no broth^s of an age to lead the Otto- 
masia to hesitate in recognizing him legitimate successor of 
his father. Mahomet I. had left but two children, scarcely 
beyond the cradle ; his uncle Mustapha, a yanquished pre- 
tender to the throne and imprisoned at Lemnos, under the 
guard of the Greek emperor Manuel, might, if liberated by 
the Is^ter, come to tempt the fidelity of the Ottomans and 
divide l^e empire into two dynasties. The perfidious Man- 
uel sent ambassadors to Broussa to threaten Amurath with 
this competition for the throne, if the new Sultan did not 
give him pledges and hostages from among his feimily. 

Bayezid-Pasha, then grand vizier, responded haughtily 
to the Greek envoys, that the laws of the empire would 
never permit that a prince brought up among the infidels 
(giaours), even were he really of the blood of Bajazet, should 
reign over the Ottomans. The imprudent Manuel, at this 
reply, despatched to Lemnos the same Demetrius Lascaris 
who had saved the life of Mustapha after the defeat of 
Salonica, to throw open to him the prison doors, as well as 
also to Djouneyd his accomplice and vizier. The two pris- 
oners, on delivery, signed, as price of their liberty, a duress 
treaty with the Emperor of Constantinople, whereby Musta- 
pha, on mountmg the throne, undertook by Greek assistance 
to restore Gallipoli and the other cities which were formerly 
Greek, of l^e seaboard of Thrace, Bithynia and the Blacx 
Sea. 

III. 

The vessels of the Greek Emperor landed Mustapha and 
Djouneyd on the coast of Thrace at some distance <rom Gal- 
lipoli, for the purpose of rallying the Ottomans of these 
provinces to the cause, which was formerly popular, of the 
pretended son of Ilderim. The event proved the wisdom of 
the precautions taken at Adrianople by Ibrahim and by 
Bayezid-Pasha to conceal the death of Mahomet I. For 
althou|^ the soldiers composing the garrison of Gallipoli 
remained udthfiil to the cause of Amurath II. through mili- 
tary spirit, l^e populations of Thrace, whether from adhe- 
sion to the memory of Ilderim, or incredulity as to the com- 
petency of a youth of seventeen, who would be likely to make 
Vol. IL— !• 
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a plaything of ilie empire, or that ihej were fiuseinated br 
the romantic character and adventures of Mustapha, which 
almost always sway, more than truth, the puerile passions of 
the multitude, — ^those populations adoptcni rapturously the 
pretentious Mustapha. He enrolled in a few days an im- 
mense multitude of Thracians, of Macedonians, of Epirotes, 
and of savage dwellers on Mount Athos in the plains of 
Salonica. All the maritime cities of the gulf were thrcTwn 
open to him. He soon advanced at the head of one hundred 
and twenty thousand men, along to the gates of Oallipoli, 
which, for this time, opened before the fiime and the corrup- 
tion of Djouneyd. This iaraitor, consummate in the arts of 
accompluming and preparing defections, was so rarely mis- 
taken in the choice of his side, that being with him was 
esteemed an assurance of being with fortune. 

IV. 

Amurath II., on ^lis sudden dismemberment of the em- 
pire before he had yet obtained complete possession, assem- 
bled round him the council of the oldest and most experi- 
enced members of his father's divan, together with three 
joxms viziers, sons of Timourtasch, his companions of war 
and pleasure at Amasia. These young men, with the prompt 
decision natural to their years, conjured the Sultan to pass 
himself into Europe and to recollect the surname of his 
grandsire Ilderim (the thunderbolt). A thunder stroke, 
said they, alone can discharge the cloud. Amurath inclined 
to this resolution. Bespect for the authority of the aged 
Ibrahim, consummate in prudence, and confidence in Baye- 
zid, no less consummate in war, made him yield reluctantly to 
the advice of the elders of the divan. They represented to 
him that it was to give in the eyes of the Ottomans more 
importance than was meet to the attempt of an adventurer, 
that he should place himself at the head of his army to com- 
bat a shadow ; that, moreover, victory or defeat was always 
suspended in the hand of God, in the encounters which ap- 
peared to be least doubtful, and that if any one were to be 
vanquished in the plains of Thrace, it ought not to be at all 
events the Sultan. << A reverse to the Sultan," said Bayesid- 
Pasha, ^^ would be his ruin ; a reverse to his general and his 
army will be but the shame of the general and the misfortune 
of 4 
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Amnrath yielded to these irise advisers, less wise periiapi 
than had been his temerity. Bayezid^Pasha took the com- 
mand of the army of Asia, composed of scarcely thirty 
thousand men, crossed the Propontis in vessels which the 
Genoese, masters of the harbor of Phocea, in the Gulf of 
Smyrna, hired to the Saltan, and encamped under the walls 
of Gallipoli, having before them the innumerable army of 
Musti^ha, commanded by tiie able and courageous Djou- 
neyd. This situation of the camp of Bayezid exposed his 
troops, on two sides, to tiie population of Thrace, who in a 
body took the part of Mustapha, and to the soldiers of Giilli- 
poli, former comrades of the Janissaries, who incited from 
the top of the walls their companions of war to imitate their 
defection. 

Accordingly Bayezid was soon powerless to either fi^t 
or resist. If he advanced against Mustapha, the garrison of 
Gallipoli issued at his heels and attacked him on the rear 
and the flanks ; if he longer kept inactive, this immobility 
proved his impotence, and desertion was sure to decimate hu 
camp. 

Mustapha, directed by the counsels of Djounevd, and 
having nothing to lose and all to ^ain by audacity, kept ad- 
vancing into Thrace, no longer with an army, but with an 
entire people flocked around him. His resemblance to Baja- 
zet-Ilderim, of which the old assured the young ; compassion 
at the lot of this hero, deceased a captive of Timour in de- 
fending the Ottomans against that scourge of Asia; the 
masculine beauty of Mustapha, which had received from 
nature or from artifice the majesty of a master of empire ; 
his cordial reception by the peasantry of Thrace and Thes- 
saly; his captivating eloquence; his adjurations to the sol- 
diers ; his protracted misfortunes ; his adventures marvellous 
or feigned, but which to the credulous Ottomans seemed 
marked with the finger of Providence ; in fine, the gold and 
the promises which the opulent Djouneyd poured through a 
thousand secret channels into the tents of Bayezid, — ^all t^ese 
things gave to the cause of tiie pretender a popularity at 
once rund and military, which carried all before his stand- 
ards, even those who had crossed the sea to combat him. 
The unfortunate Bayezid, able neither to advance with safety 
nor to retire with honor, counted each morning with terror 
the diminishing number of his troops, who passed over 
during the night into the army of Djouneyd. In oivil wart. 
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tliere is no ealoalaiiiig long npon a soMierj kchAeà from the 
Bpirit of the people. There where ran the people, the armj 
soon foUowBy for every army b of the people by its instincts 
as well as origin. Bayesid fled the oontagi(»i, drew near to 
Adrianople, and enounped in the plain or the reedy nuurshes 
not fiair from the eapital 



Presently Mustapha, emboldened by the unanimous accla- 
mations of the cities and the villages which made him a 
cortege towards Adrianople, dared establish his camp in the 
plain, in front of that of Bayezid. The Turks name this 
plain Sazlidéré. 

Like Napoleon on his return from the island of Elba, 
presenting himself alone and uncovered to the soldiers sent 
against him, Mustapha, who instead of glory, displayed his 
rights and his misfortunes, advanced alone between the two 
armies, and haranguing with intrepidity the Janissaries of 
Bayezid, vacillating as they were already between the two 
causes, challenged them to strike in him the son of Ilderim, 
the wounded of Angora, the victim of Timour, the legitimate 
and the predestined Emperor of true Ottomans. Soldiers, 
from the moment they listen, are accomplices. Those of 
Bayezid, carried away by those reminiscences, those adjura- 
tions, by the horror of committing a sacrilege against the 
blood of Othman, by the aspect and the acclamations of this 
multitude devoted to Mustapha, and who extended to them 
their open arms instead of weapons, joined at last in the 
cry of âiat multitude, and rushing around the horse of the 
pretender, made him a single army of the two camps. 

Mustapha had Bayezid and the generals faithful to Amu- 
rath put in chains by their own Janissaries, and made his en- 
try without a blow into Adrianople, amid tiie shouts of the 
people and the army. The palace of the Sultan, which he 
called the palace of his fathers, was thrown open for his re- 
ception. 

VI. 

The day following this defection of one half of the em- 
pire, Mustapha brought before him Bayezid-Pasha and 
Hamza, his brother, laden with chains. He. delivered Baye- 
âd to the mercy of his enemy Djouneyd, as if vengeance had 
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been the meed €i victory most prised by this astute barba- 
rian. It will be remembered that Bayezid had formerly 
asked Djooneyd for the hand of his danghter, that Djouneyd 
had refused offensively, and had given the prefer^iee to an 
Albanism slave made free by him, named Aoudoulas; that 
Bayezid- Pasha, by a cowardly and ferocious reprisal, having 
made Aoudoulas prisoner of war at Nympheon, had him 
mutilated of his virility, and enrolled among his eunuchs. 
Djouneyd had his daughter and his son-in-law to avenge. 
He dragged Bayezid into the court of the palace of Adrian- 
ople, and ordering his headsman to hold the yataghan above 
his neck : " It is however a pity," said he, railing at the 
victim, " to cut off the head of a man so dexterous at emas- 
culating his prisoners." 

The head of Bayezid rolled in the court of -the same 
palace where his fidelity and prudence had twice saved the 
empire. He expected this lot on leaving the palace of 
Broussa ; for before starting, he made his will, and as he 
had no children, he bequeathed his immense fortune of five 
hundred thousand aspers to Oumur-Beg, one of the sons of 
Timourtasch, in recompense, said the testament, of his in- 
violable attachment to aie Sultan Amurath. 

Djouneyd did not punish Hamza-Beg, the brother and 
lieutenant of Bayezid, for the injuries which he had to 
avenge upon the brother. He gave liberty to him who was 
destined in turn to avenge upon him the blood of Bayezid. 

VIL 

Scarce had Mustapha, so odiously seconded by the Greeks 
of Constantinople, become master of one half the empire, 
than the court of Byzantium required of him the execution 
of the treaty by which he bound himself to restore Grallipoli 
and all the Greek cities of the coast to the Byzantine 
empire. Mustt^ha, who had not hesitated to promise all, 
was no less unscrupulous in denying. The people and the ^ 
army would rise unanimously against the new Sultan, were 
he to reward their defection by a dismemberment of the 
empire. 

" It is not," replied he, " for the Emperor Manuel that I 
have conquered back t^e empire." Demetrius Lascaris, 
general of Manuel, in vain reproached him with his perfidy. 
^^ Go," said Mustapha to him, " take baek to your master lus 
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troops whom I want no lo|i^r. The wrongs yaHnak I have 
suffered from the Greeks release me from gratitade. You 
gave me, it is true, an asylum at Salonica, but you afterwards 
gave me a prison at Lemnos; we are at quits then, and I 
will act henceforth but as Sultan of the Ottomans.^' 

Manuel, irritated, after having fomented the insurrection 
of Mustapha against Amurath, sought to foment the venge- 
ance of Amurath against Mustapha. He sent Demetrius 
Lascaris to Broussa to league with the same perfidy with one 
of the sultans against the other. The court of Byzantium 
no longer kept its ground at Constantinople but by casting 
itself alternately as a false weight into the balance of re- 
bellious ambition among the Ottomans. It thus prepared 
itself at no distant day the hate and vengeance of the two 
causes, which with the same shamelessness it served and be- 
trayed. This government, in which all virtue was extinct, 
survived but upon its vices. Its death could not have been 
remote ; it was justified in advance by the Greek perversities 
towards all their neighbors. 

VIIL 

Whether it was that long servitude had enervated the 
soul of Mustapha, or that parvenu-like he was in haste to 
enjoy the throne which he filched by craft, he fell forth- 
with into indolence at Adrianople, amid the pleasures of the 
palace, the gardens, and the harem. To attach to him the 
irregular troops of villagers and shepherds, by whose affluence 
he had conquered the throne, he assigned for the first time to 
these volunteers, under the title of mossdlimans (men ex- 
empt from ordinary services), a pay of fifty aspers per day, 
thus opposing to the Janissaries privilege against privilege. 

Djouneyd, who soon perceived that he lacked the energy 
to keep his fortunes, and who was a man not to serve long 
any but the clever and successful, tried in vain to wrest his 
, new master from the languors of Adrianople, and make him 
consummate the conquest of Asia, where he (I)jouneyd) 
hoped to recover his principality of Smyrna. Discouragea 
by his fruitless efforts, and judging with a practised eye of 
the incapacity of Mustapha, Djouneyd tried secretly to obtain 
pardon for all his treacheries by a treachery the most flagitious 
of the whole. He knew by his long experience under Soly- 
man, Moussa, Mahomet I., and under Mustapha himself tiia£ 
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nothing is refused to him who offers an empire. He sent 
secret emissaries to Ibrahim, vizier of Amnrath IL, offering 
to abandon Mustapha to his inevitable lot, and to restore 
Adrianople to the son of Mahomet I., if the latter would in 
turn restore to him, Djottneyd, his hereditary and independent 
principalities of Smyrna, Tyra, Nympheon, and of the beauti- 
ful valleys of Ionia. Amurath could not hesitate to secure 
at this price an auxiliary so useful to his Mends and so hurt- 
ful to his enemies. All was promised to Djouneyd; ho 
promised all in turn. 

IX. 

Meanwhile, to draw Mustapha more rapidly to his doom, 
it was necessary to allure him from the palace of Adrianople, 
where Amurath IL could not come to attack him without 
raising in opposition all the provinces of Europe, who would 
defend Mustapha as the work of their own hands. Djouneyd 
then enticed Mustapha into Asia, under pretext of completing 
the restoration of the empire by routing Amurath from the 
veritable capital. 

Mustapha, with a numerous army of undisciplined peas- 
ants, crossed, in galleys borrowed from the Venetians, the 
Propontis, debarked at Lampsacus, and poured into the 
roacious plain that overlooks Olympus, and is watered by 
the river Rhyndacus, at present named the Ouloubad. 

Amurath, at the sight of this innumerable multitude, 
whose fires covered at night the entire plain of Lampsacus, 
trembled a moment for his capital But, soon reassured by 
the confidence imparted to him by his vizier, Ibrahim, as to 
the premeditated treason of Djouneyd and the intrepidity 
of the small band of the brave companions of his boyûÂ 
years, who kept unfalteringly Êdthful to his fortunes, he came 
forth from Broussa with twenty thousand select combatants 
only, and covering his front with the waters of the Bhynda- 
cus, his left wing resting on the impenetrable forests of 
Mount Olympus, his right wing covered by a marsh then 
overflown by the river, he awaited the slow and difficult 
manœuvres which might be tried by the generals of Mustapha 
oome to an engagement with him in this natural redoubt. 

Mustapha, disconcerted by this attitude, and unable to 
either direct or restrain the masses of peasants who covered 
the plain with their horses, kept still wuting for the river to 
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sabside into its ehaimel and open fordable passages finr his 
troops. He felt that treachery was around him, without 
daring to oonvict or punish it. The yizier of Amurath, 
Ibralum, while he was treating for the ruin of Mustapha 
with Djounevd, had conveyed by false confidences letters to 
Mustapha wherein it was half revealed to him that Djouneyd 
was betraying him. These two accomplices, thus suspected 
by and necessary to each other, observed each other silently 
without revealing their suspicions. This mutual distrust 
slackened and neutralized all their plans of attack Mus- 
tapha beheld snares even in the victory that was promised 
him. All was thus lauguishing in his camp, when a profound 
stratagem of the grand vizier of Amurath gave assurance 
to his master of an almost uncontested victory. 



The feudal chieftain of a numerous tribe of the Balkans, 
named Mikhal-O^ili, who wielded over the peasants of that 
province of Europe the same hereditary ascendant exercised 
by the Caramans over the Taurus, had been made prisoner 
by Mahomet I. father of the young Sultan, in an insurrection 
of this vassal, and shut up since that period in the Asiatic 
fortress of Tokat. Ibrahim, who knew the popularity of 
this valiant peasant chief with the Turkish tribes of Europe, 
restored his liberty to Mikhal-Oghli, and brought him to the 
camp of Amurath. The old vizier was aware that the ad- 
vanced posts of the army of Mustapha were principally con- 
fided to the peasants of the Balkans. 

Of a dark night, while the peasants of Mikhal-Oghli, 
seated around their fires on the opposite bank of the Bhyn- 
dacus, were by chance conversing about the long captivity 
of their chief, and regretting Ihathe was not with them at the 
head of his ayams to conduct them to victory, Mikhal-Oghli 
himself, advancing on horseback into the waves of the 
Bhyndacus and recognizing the fires of his ancient vassals, 
raised a fierce shout which, resounding through the still 
night to the other bank, was recognized by the akindjis as 
the inimitable war-cry of Mikhal-Oghli, whose sonorous and 
ringing voice was celebrated for its power among the Bal- 
kan tribes. 

" Is it you, Mikhal-Oghli, or is it your ghost ? " cried 
the akindjis. '' It is I myself,'' replied the diieftain ; '* it 
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is myaelf at liberty in the service of tite Sultan, mho am come 
to fight against my children and my brethren for the oanie 
of the ooontry against a miserable adventnrer who is deceiv- 
ing and divi£nff yon ; will yon bend yonr bows against the 
IxMom of yonr b^ ? " 

At this voice, at these words, at the splashing of the 
horse ai Mikhal-Oghli in the water, the dundjis call each 
other, concert, dido^nd, rush to their horses, plunge into ihe 
river to swim across and emlnrace their chief, and pass, to the 
number of ten thousand, into the camp of Amurath. The 
aiabs, other auxiliary troops of Mustapha, wishing in the 
morning to pursue and punish the akindjb, forded the river 
in front of Mount Olympus. 

Two thousand Janissaries, posted by Timour-Be^, son of 
Timourtasoh, leaped from their ambudii, and surprised and 
drowned the five thousand azabs in the waters of the Rhynda- 
eus. The prisoners were at so low a {Hrice in the camp of Amu* 
rath, on this day, that a janissary sold two for a sheep's head. 
Hence the proverb of contempt of the Janissaries towards 
the azabs, and the hatred which ensanguined, down to the 
rei^ of Mahmoud, the rivalries of these two privileged 
bodies of the army. 

XL 

The following night Djouneyd, who thought he noticed 
during the day some signs of distrust in the countenance of 
Mustapha, and who dreaded that one treachery might antici- 
pate the other, went out in silence frt)m his tents with sixty 
horsemen of his household who carried his treasures, and 
escaped in time by tiie route of Alden. This flight, next day 
made public, appeared to the European soldiers of Mustapha 
the flight of fortune. The panic spread through the multi- 
tude, to whom the plain did not seem wide enough for the 
rout. The soldiers of Amurath called to them in vara to 
stop and to mmgle in their ranks as Ottomans ; they fancied 
themselves pursued by tiie voice of Mikhal-Oghli and by 
the perfidies of Djouneyd. Mustapha himself, abandoned 
by all his soldiers, attended only by his pages, galloped at 
full speed towards Lampsacus, and throwing himself into a 
fishiDç smack, recrossed alone that sea which he had tra- 
versed with a hundred thousand soldiers. 
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xn. 



Amarath H. followed him closely to Lampsaoiis, and, 
wiahing to ffet before him to Adrianople, implored at any 
price a yessei from the Genoese to transport him with a band 
of his brave companions to the other bank. Adomo, a 
Genoese noble, commandant of Phooea, who happened to be 
lying with some of his Tcssels in the waters of Lampsacos, 
gave on this occasion a memorable example of the greedy 
and mercenary genius of those Genoese merchants. He 
took on board his galley for hire the Saltan and three hun- 
dred of his pages; other armed galleys followed behind 
him; then when he was out at sea in the middle of the 
strait, at equal distance from Europe and Asia, and absolute 
master of the fate of Amurath : *' Sultan," said he to him 
casting himself at his feet in token of respect, but poinUng 
to the cannons of the galleys in token of menace, ^' remit to 
the republic of G^noa the arrears of twenty thousand ducats 
which she owes you upon the alum mines of the mountain of 
Phocea, and the tribute you have imposed for the right of 
working them ; otherwise we will take you back to the coast 
of Asia, and you lose one half the empire." 

The Sultan smiled, despised the merchant, and si^ed 
graciously the remission of the tribute. The Turks fought 
for glory and empire; the Ragusans, the Venetians, the 
Genoese fought only for wealth. The two races could not 
comprehend each other. Commerce, which enriches nations, 
debases the impulses to nobler ambitions. 

XIIL 

Meanwhile Adorno, faithful to probity, that genius also 
of elevated commerce, refused Mustapha next day to betray 
to him Amurath II. From the height of the towers of Gal- 
lipoli, where Mustapha, in his flight from Lampsacus, had 
taken refuge, this Sultan, half dethroned, contemplated the 
sea covered with Genoese vessels, which were bringing the 
army of Amurath, his enemy, into Europe. He had the 
offer made Adorno of all the treasures accumulated in the 
fortress of Gallipoli, if he would take back his enemies to 
the coast of Asia. Adorno refused the treasures to keep his 
word with Amurath.* 

* Or to keep his life, which he was lore to lose, upon the semhlanoe 
of a like attempt — Translator, 
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Scarce had die Tietorions Saltan got together three thou- 
sand Janissaries before the walls of Ghdlipoli, than he pre- 
sented himself at the gates, covered only by the dond of 
arrows which those three thousand pages lanndied upon the 
ramparts. The mere presence of Amnrath put to fli^t 
through all the gates that opened on the plain of Thrace the 
terrified remnants of the bands of Mustapha. This Sultan 
had scarce time to arrive before them at Adrianople, and 
pack up hastily his treasures, to set them upon mules, and fly 
again towards Mount Hemus, hoping to find a refuge and aa 
avenger in the Prince of Servia. 

Amurath, more prompt in the pursuit than Mustapha, 
doffged by his treasures, was in flight, traversed Adrianople 
witl^ut stopping, had his troopers moimted on the fresh 
horses left behind by Mustapha, and got up with him at Yé- 
nidjé, a village of the mountains at a day's joumeyifirom the 
capital The suite of Mustapha dispersed at the unexpected 
approach of the Turkish cavalry, and abandoned their master 
to his fate. Mustapha had oidy time to hide himself in a 
gorge of Mount Togan, which covers with its forests the 
bed of the torrent of Toudja, and to sqnat among Ihe roots 
of an oak on the edge of ike water. The mute gesture of 
one of his slaves revealed his hiding-place to Amurath, who 
dragged him with his own hands out of his recess, as if a 
sultan should be put in chains only by another sultan. 

Amurath led back to Adrianople the apocryphal emperor 
loaded with irons and maledictions by this same peasantry 
who had risen in a body a few days before, to set an adven- 
turer, dear to their imagination, upon two thrones. Amu- 
rath, to convince the incredulous populations of Mount Hemus 
of his death, had a gibbet erected on the ramparts of Adri- 
anople, and suspend^ thereon his rival, leaying the body in 
chains to dangle at the will of the winds until the eagles 
and ravens of Mount Hemus had devoured the Sultan of 
Adrianople and left his bones bare to bleach in the sun. 

XIV. 

Without losing time for vengeance, Amurath II., after 
having consolidated his reign at Adrianople, led his army, 
still glowing with ardor and intoxicated by his victories, to 
the walls* of Constantinople, to demand of the old and perfi- 
dious Manuel reparation for the treacheries to his sworn 
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fttth in Ae aauftanoe ghren hj the GreekB to Mustapha. 
The fickle people of Constantinople, who had forced the old 
Emperor to deliver Mnsti^ha in order to annoy Amnraih, 
hedged with crowds and clamors the palace of the Black- 
ernes to exact now firom the conrt more sendle ccmcessionB 
to the Tanqnisher of Mustapha. The terror which had 
seised the city was turned to frensy against the ministers and 
negotiators of Manuel, who, cried die pcjopl^) were too slow to 
satisfy the just anger of the Sultan. Theologos, first inter- 
preter of the court of Manuel, having been sent by his 
master to Amurath to mitigate his exigencies, and not having 
yet succeeded in concluding a peace of whidi Ihe conditions 
were too humiliating for the Emperor, was accused by public 
rumor of protracting the negotiations for the sake of his per- 
sonal ambition. The people with loud cries demanded his 
head ; the archers of the Greek island of Candia, who formed 
the guard of the palace, weary of defending the accused, ended 
with joining themselves in the demand for his execution from 
the Emperor. The feeble old Emperor threw Theologos to 
Ihe populace to divert its rage from his own family. The 
Candiotes dragged the innocent minister beneath the palace 
windows, tore out his eyes, lacerated him with wounds, and 
threw him, Uind and bleeding, into a cistern, where he ex- 
pired a diort time after. 

His house, forced, pillaged, fired by the populace of Con- 
stantinople, contained the vases of gold and the rich pres- 
ents which he was charged by the Emperor to bear in secret 
to Amurath to obtain more favorable conditions. Those 
innocent treasures appeared to the people an accusing wit- 
ness of the frauds and embezzlements of Theologos. Cal- 
umny survives even punishment. 

Meanwhile, Amuralh, who knew and loved Theologos, 
often sent by Manuel to the court of his fiither Mahomet I., 
was indignant at this immolation of an innocent man. He 
suspected another minister of Manuel, Pyllis the Ephesian, 
a rival of Theologos, to have fomented the sedition. Pyllis 
the Ephesian was at that moment in the Sultan's tent to ne- 
gotiate. Amurath had him put in irons, interrogated him 
by torture to wrest from him the avowal of bis intrigues, 
and had him set upon a pyre already kindled to expiate his 
crimes in the flames. Pyllis escaped death only by apostasy; 
he abjured Christianity and took refuge in the ùdth of 
Mahomet. 
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XV. 



During the Uockade of OiHistanthiople, iriiidi hftd now 
no outlet but by its sea, Amurmth 11., diqiersing his inx^ 
in the country still dep«[ident upcm the Greek Empire, made 
a desert of the orchards, the gardens, the villages, and the 
pleasure houses, with which ^e luxury of a double entire 
had covered and decorated the environs of ihe first capital 
of the universe. To stifle more effectually tiie breath of the 
city of ike Paleologuses, Amurath constructed an exterior 
rampart, which extended £rom the Oydopeui Palaee, of 
which the walls overhung the Sea of Marmora, akmg to the 
lofty palace of the Blackemes which commanded the pcnrt of 
the Golden Horn from the hei^t of the imperial hilL This 
rampart, surmounted with wooden towers filled with earUi, 
faced the antique ramparts and the marble towers which 
hemmed round the capital of Constantine with a s^nicircle 
of constructions, wherein Greek art, bas-reliefis, oomioes, 
capitals, triumphal arches, had made the fortificatiims of a 
vast city equal to the walls of a temple. 

The rumor, spread by Amurath in Asia and Europe, 
tiiat the wealth of the Greeks would be abandoned to the 
soldiers, had swollen his camp with cattle traders, with slave 
merchants, with Jewish usurers, with Christian traffickers, 
who were awaiting this prey, by far the richest of the three 
worlds. Swarms of mendicant dervishes, run from Diarbe- 
kir, from the Taurus, from Caramania, " were already pai^ 
titioning in idea," say the Genoese and Venetian historians 
of the camp of Amurath, " the ridi monasteries, and the con- 
secrated virgins who peopled the numberless convents of thai 
monkish city." 

The old Sheik Bokhari, to whom Bijaiet-Ilderim had 
married one of his daughters, joined Amurath with an escort 
of five hundred disciples on horseback. An oracle of the 
Ottomans for three reigns back, the Sheik Bokhari, to whose 
wisdom in counsel was attributed the gift of prophecy, en- 
tered the camp in the midst of the army prostrated at ike 
feet of his mule. He shut himself up in an humble tent, 
and spent the night in invoking Allah. His disciples, dur- 
ing this meditation of the master, apostrophized from aloft 
the towers the guards of Constantinople, showed them with 
a gesture the immense expanse of the tents of Amurath, and 
defied them to call to their assistance their Christ, so often 
disowned in his sanctity by their vices and their mendacity. 
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XVI. 



The following day the Sheik Bokhari, mounted on a war- 
hone and attended by his five hundred companions, advanced 
sabre in hand up to the walls of Constantinople, at the point 
opposite the gardens of the palace of the Blackemes. It 
was the 26th June, 1422. Like a herald of the wars of 
ohiTalry, the old man, brandishing his sabre against the 
city, shouted three times the war-cry, Allah and Mahomet 

It was the signal for the assault. Two hundred thousand 
men on each side, all equally erect on the ramparts and on 
the towers, obscured the air with the clouds of arrows, of 
stones, of smoke, and of fire. Thb unmoyinsstruggle, which 
extended its lines of combatants from the W ooden Palace, 
now the Seven Towers, bathed by the Sea of Marmora, along 
to the river Lycus, an humble stream which strays through 
the meadows of a valley in the basin enclosed by the Golden 
Horn, embraced the entire space over which Byzantium i9 
not intrenched by its three seas. 

Byzantium regained some remnants of Boman courage 
in this extremity. Her palaces, her temples, her gods, her 
wealth, her women, her children, her liberty, her life, the 
whole empire was trembling, praying and fighting behind this 
rampart, which in breaching was to open a passage for a 
deluge of Ottomans. The old Emperor, Manuel, aged nearly 
eighty years, seemed to have lived to that age only to wit- 
ness from his bed of death the last day of his people. He 
yielded his last breath while the battle was raging. John 
Paleologus, his son, was fighting during his father's agony at 
the gate Saint-Bomain, the grand triumphal outlet of Con- 
stantinople into the country. 

The whole people, down to the women, the old men, the 
children, the priests, the monks, the nuns, were become an 
army on that supreme day ; some seeking safety, others 
death, all martyrdom. The two religions fought like the two 
peoples. The shouts of AUah and of Chrisios clashed 
above the din of conflict. Each army expected a miraculous 
triumph. The nature of the arms was the only real miracle; 
the Turks, who had as yet neither artillery, nor miners, nor 
Greek fire in their army, and with whom the horse and sabre 
were the sole implements of warfare, could not possibly as- 
sail ramparts that were fortified by seven centuries, unless 
witii sowing-ladders crushed by rocks which were rolled 
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down upon tiiem from the battements. The soldiers (^ 
Paleologos, who fell by the Turkish arrows, were replaced in- 
stantly upon the breach, from a population of two millions. 
The abyss of dnst, of fire and steel, which separated the two 
ramparts, was filled only with the slain. Not a stone of 
the solid walls and massive towers of Constantinople gave 
way before the Ottoman machines composed of wood and 
earth. The day declined without relaxing the fenror of 
the battle, but also, without advancing by a single step the 
victory. Each party seemed alike to inv<^e the advent of 
night in order to impute its ûdlure to the intervention of 
di^kness. 

The superstition of the two peoples helped at last to sepa- 
rate the combatants. A mysterious virgin, robed in a gold 
embroidered pink dress, and her îàee radiant with the dying 
splendors of the day, appeared of a sudden upon the wall^ 
athwart the dust, to both Greeks and Turks. At this nat- 
ural or preconcerted spectacle of a woman of celestial beauty 
protecting the city of miracles, the Greeks consoled, and the 
Ottomans in consternation, ceased the struggle. An im- 
mense clamor of gratitude to the Panagia (the miraculous 
virgin of the Byzantines) arose through the air and threw a 

Îanic among the credulous dervishes of BokharL Amurath 
I., as superstitious as his people, ordered the army to bum 
its useless towers, abandoned his wooden circumvallation, and 
returned to his camp. This fruitiess assault of twelve hours 
between two armies who could not come to close quarters 
cost little blood to the two nations. Only some hundreds of 
bodies were picked up from the trenches. But the assault 
of two hundred thousand Ottomans, tiius victoriously re- 
pulsed by an effeminate city, restored the confidence to the 
Greeks which it took away from the Ottomans, and pro- 
longed by a reign tiie duration of the empire. 

xvn. 

A new manœuvre of the Greeks, and this time legiti- 
mate, since it was meant to create a diversion to their ruin, 
recalled at the same moment Amurath II. into Asia. The 
court of Byzantium had anew succeeded in shaking Asia 
beneath his throne. 

One of those Greek renegades of the stamp of Djou- 
neyd, whom the Ottoman sovereigns often brought to meir 
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eovrt in tbe quality of taton to ihâir aons, w«8 eAwnetiag 
in the palace of Broossa the two young brothers of Amu- 
rath. The senior of these diildren, named also Mustapha- 
Sultan; was twelve years of age; the second, only eight. 
Eliasy the Greek tutor, at the instigation of Paleologus, took 
o£f by night his two pupils from the palace of Broussa and 
led them to the court oi the Garamans, always ready, as has 
been seen, to rise in arms against the house of Othznan. 

The CaramoQS saluted Mustapha with the title of Sultan, 
under pretext that he was the son of a Servian princess^ 
spouse of Mahomet L, whereas Amurath was but the son of 
a beautiful odalisque. They save Mustapha an army of 
Turks to conquer Éroussa and uie throne wnioh the prompti- 
tude of Amurath had snatched from him unjustly. 

The army of Garaman, profiting by the abs^ce of 
Amurath, who had left Asia without troops, advanced to the 
gates of Broussa, and summoned the capital to reoogniie in 
the young pretender the true master of the empire. The 
inhaoitants, in consternation, neither daring to proscribe the 
blood of Mahomet, nor too âur to expose themselves to the 
resentments of Amurath, deputed their elders with homages 
and presents to Mustapha, but declared that they were not 
free to open the sates to a foreign army. Elias, irritated, 
but powerless, conducted his pupil and his army to the second 
imperial city of Bithynia, Isnik, and took it i^ter a siege of 
thirty days. From Isnik, the young Emperor Mustapha 
came clandestinely to Gonstantinople, where he was received 
as sovereign by the Paleoloffuses ; he concluded a treaty 
with them, like his faUier mid his uncles. 

XVIII. 

During the absence of the young Emperor, Amurath H., 
repassing suddenly into Asia, availed himself at once 0/ cor- 
ruption and force to smother this unforeseen competition for 
the throne in the blood of a child of whom the crime was 
the crime of his governor. Elias, allured by Amurath with 
the hope of being made governor of Anatolia as the price 
of his perfidy towards his pupils, sold himself as readily to 
Amurath as he had sold himself to the Garamans. He pre- 
vented, by a thousand artifices and delays, the Garamans 
from taking with them the young Sultan for safety into their 
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army of Amurath. 

Amurath, informed secretly by the traitor of the retreat 
of Mustapha, in the environs of Isnik, sent before him Mik- 
hal-Oghli, with a troop of horse, to take possession of his 
two young brothers. Their faithful Tinw, Tadjeddin, de- 
fended their asylum in single combat witii MiUial-Oghli, to 
give them time to leave Sie bath and take to flight. Birt 
during this heroic duel, wherein Mikhal-Offhli fell wounded 
mortally by the yataghan of Tadjeddin, Elms, binding Mu»- 
tapha with cords, conducted him to the vanguard of ih» 
army of Amurath, at the gates of Isnik, and delivered him 
to Mezid-Beg, the head groom of the Emperor. The poor 
child was hanged on the branches of a fig-tree, in a gardai 
by the gate of the city, so that the soldiers mi^t d^e, in 
passing, before the body. The second of the brothers, 
though oi an age which forbade intelligence of the crime, 
was also made away with by the atrocious prudence of the 
ministers of Amurath. 

Thus the principle of primogeniture, which the constitu- 
tion lacked, was abeady supplied three times within three 
reigns by fratricide. In the imperfect legislations of the 
East, blood fills up the void of laws. 

TTTX 

Amurath II. stayed at Isnik only the time that was 
requisite to pay funeral honors to his brothers, and to send 
them to the tomb of their father in the green mosque of 
Broussa. He marched direct upon the principality of one 
of his most powerful vassals, the Prince of Castemouni, 
Isfendiar, who had fomented and sustained the rebellion of 
his brothers. Isfendiar, betrayed in the battle by his own 
son^ Prince Kasim, and wounded by the hand of his own 
vizier, Yakschi-Beg, fled to Sinope, a maritime town of the 
Black Sea, which he made his capital 

Pursued to Sinope by the Ottoman army, Isfendiar 
could purchase pardon and peace from Amurath but by 
giving him in marriage his daughter, the celebrated princess 
of Sinope, whose beauty chanted by the poets and the his- 
torians of the times, inflamed the amorous imagination of the 
young Sultan. This passion of Amurath for beauty in his 
7oL. n.— 2 
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wires, (rften aviated, flrom the reeesses of Us palace, the 
politics of the East 

XX. 

His yictories did not give him complete aaranmee of the 
throne, especially in Asia iHiere his fendatoriee, so powerM 
and so restless, made submission hot to meditate fresh rebel- 
lions. The numerous treacheries of Elias-B€« and of 
Kasim-Beg, by which he had profited, were broomi^ in his 
own connciL The riralries tnat existed between ids fire 
Tiners might torn to in^p^tade and Tengeanee acainst him- 
self He began by satisfying largely the ambition of the 
three sons of Timonrtasch, hu companions of boyhood and 
war, by giving to Onmonr-Bcff the princmality of Ker- 
mian ; to Ooioadj, the rank and title of hegUriêg or prince 
of princes (generalissimo) ; to the third, idi-Beg, the prin- 
cijMtlity of Saronkhan. These three yiiiers, thus rewarded 
and removed to a distance, reduced to two the nnmber lefl 
in exercise of the imperial anthority. Amnrath was sure 
of the fidelity of the first, Ibrahim-rasha, the friend of his 
father, the founder of his own fortune, the able colleague 
of the unfi»rtunate Bayesid-Pasha in the two monUis post- 
humous government which, by disguising tiie death of 
Mahomet, had secured the throne to his eldest son. 

But the second, Aouz-Pasha, more ambitious than became 
a vizier, had taken over the army an ascendant which he 
thought of imposing on the young Sultan, or in turning 
seditiously to his own account by getting the throne to be 
offered mm through a barrack populantv fomented dex- 
terously among the Janissaries. Aouz-Pasha distrusted the 
umbrage of the Sultan, as the Sultan distrusted the artifices 
of his vizier. The vigilant Ibrahim watched and warned 
his master. Amurath, who had hitherto temporized throudi 
prudence, felt that the hour was come eitiier to strike or be 
stricken. 

One day as the divan assembled to deliberate on some 
commotion among the Janissaries, Amurath, as if by an ac- 
cidental and familiar gesture, placed his hand upon the 
breast of Aouz-Pasha, and heard the ring of a cuirass be- 
neath the robe of the vizier. Perceiving this hidden armor 
brought to the councils of his master, the Sultan, convinced 
of either an insulting precaution, or a culpable design, 



ordered the fceadiim to dflpme Ae TÎner of Us 9J9b, 
Thifl pumyhment, ezeeoted, without pnnrolàitf % lerolty iq^ 
the fitTortte of iibe anny, oobpàble «t least fo nis inqprodeDoe, 
and the honorable ejole of the three bodb <^ Ti]ll01lrta8d^ 
too powerful in Ama fn eonrtiefs, eanfinned, by the aQenee 
and the tenor (^ the anny, the aiiUimty<^tiie Saltan. AH 
wae hoped from a prince who knew the art ai reocHnpoifling; 
all was feared from a master who dared to pnnish; all was 
yielded to a Snltan who diowed himsdf resolved to rein. 

Thenoeforth the fidthfol Ibrahim, whom he fiuniËarfy 
ealled Laia (f^Uier), was the sole yiner, head and arm <^ the 
Sultan. 

mrr- 

The fe^vities of the marriage to the loincess of Sinqpe 
marked the return of Amoratii to Adrianople. The yonqg 
widow of Khalil-Pasha was sent to bring the bride to the 
eapitaL Her triumphal entry into Adrianople riyalled the 
nuptial pomps of Constantinople and of Samarcand. Three 
young sisters of the Sultan were married on the same day, 
one to Kasim-Beg, brother of the bride and son of Isfendiar ; 
the second to Kuadja-Tchelebi^ goyemor-general of all the 
Turkish provinces of Asia ; the third to the s<m of the grand 
vizier Ibrahim-Pasha. 

The soverdgn princes of Servia and Vallachia attended 
the nuptials at Adrianople less as allies than as vassaLs. The 
Sultan, who now desired nothing but peace, sent tiiem in his 
name to make rich presents to the Kin^ of Hungary, Sigis- 
mund, in token of deference and reconciliation. The ^og 
of Hungary responded by European presents, Flemish 
cloths, Frisian horses, Malines lace, golden-pommelled saddles, 
Utrecht velvets, and golden florins of Hungary. 

Amurath was intoxicated with love of the princess of 
Sinope. 

XXIL 

Of all his princely neighbors and all his princely vassab 
who had agitated the commencement of his reiffn, there re- 
mained for him to pacify or to subdue but old Djouneyd. 
Age had small effect upon ike restlessness and perfidy which 
formed the tissue of the long career of this personage. After 
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liaving made and unmade iliree miltuui, he now mused on 
mining a fourth, always ungratefdl for the pardon idiioh he 
received, or always unconient with tiie priée of his treaeh- 
eries. 

* The day following the night on idiieh he had deaerted 
the camp of Mustapha on the Bhyndaous, I>jouneyd airiyed 
with sixty horsemen of his retinue at Tyra, a delightful town 
of his ancient dominions in the shady rall^ of the Strymon. 
There, after having reposed his horses and strengthexûdd his 
escort, hy a host of his old vassals fnmà of joining his 
standard to humhle Smyrna, their rival in opulence and 
commerce, IHouneyd crossed in a day the plain of Burghai- 
Owa, through which winds the Caister, and fell upon Smyrna, 
left without master or garrison during ihe struggle between 
the two sultans. 

Smyrna, Phocea, the borders of the gulf, the cities and 
villages of Ionia, from the Black Gape along to Ephesus, 
seeing the reappearance of a prince by whom they had been 
long governed, and who represented himself as aolmowledged 
and restored by Amurath, had supplied him, in a few days, 
with treasures and soldiers to reconstitute his power. In vain 
the Prince of Aïden, uneasy and jealous at such a nei^bor, 
had marched against him wiâi his army ; Djouneyd, antici- 
pating him with six thousand combatHuits in the gor^ of 
Ephesus and Tyra, debouched boldly into the basm of 
Burghaz-Owa, and resting his left upon a lake and his right 
upon the marshes of the Gaîster, awaited the Prince of 
Aiden. 

The two armies, after stopping to survey each other for a 
moment without being able to come to an engagement on 
account of the marshes that separated them, committed the 
fate of the battle to a duel to death between the two chiefii 
on the only strip of solid ground between the two camps. 

Djouneyd, despite the weight of eighty years, which the 
ardor of his ambition prevented him from feeling at the 
moment of reconquering or of for ever losing his old domin- 
ions, launched his steed against the horse of uie young Pasha 
of Aïden with the impetuosity of despair, ^ter a fierce 
struggle between the two knights, in which skill and vigor 
had for a long time kept death suspended above their heâs, 
I)jouneyd, lifting his club to strike without minding lest he 
might be stricken, felled with the blow the Pasha of Aïden 
motionless at his horse^s feet. 
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At this prodigy of might in the arm of an old man, the 
two armies applauded without distinction of cause as a decree 
of heaven, and the hostile army acknowled^d Djonneyd as 
thenceforth Prince of Aiden. The provmces of Smyrna, 
Ephesns, Phocea, Tyra, Magnesia, and Alden, fell by this 
exploit into the hands of Djoon^d. The independence of 
60 vast a territory in a house so ambitions and so perfidious 
almost menaced the Sultan with a rival empire in the heart 
of Asia. 

xxni. 

Amurath H. hastened, as soon as his power was consoli- 
dated at Adrianople, to send an army to check this ambition, 
and to re^stabli^ the imperial authority in the provinces 
usurped during his absence. He sought among his generals 
the person who had most personal grievances to avenge in 
the blood of Djouneyd. Ibrahim, the mnd vizier, advised 
the command to be giv^i to Khalil-Pasha. Khalil had 
eqwused the sister of the ui^ortunate Bayerid-Pasha, cruelly 
executed by Djouneyd before the walls of GallipolL This 
sister, loved and honored by the Sultan, had insjnred her 
ImslMmd Ehaiil with implacable resentm^t against the 
murderer of her brother. 

Forty thousand soldiers, of the best troops of Amurath, 
followed Khalil into Asia and advanced by the valley of 
Magnesia towards the narrow gorges of Tyra, which open 
upon Aïden and Smyrna. Djouneyd awaited, in this Ther« 
mctpjlsd of his possessions, the Ott<mian army. His brother 
Hamia and his son Kourd, detaching themselves at night 
£rom his camp of Tyra and clambering through the gloomy 
and steep forests of the mountain chain which forms a back- 
ground to the city, fell, at daybreak, precipitately on the 
Turkish army. But, surprised themselves by a reserve of 
Khalil, left m the rear to watch these woods, Hamza and 
Kourd, wounded and made prisoners, fell into the irons of 
Khalil. 

Djouneyd, at the intelligence of this disaster to his 
son and brotJier, abandoned Ûïo gorges, the valleys of Tyra 
and the plains of the Ouster to the Ottotnans, and shut him- 
self up precipitately, with a small band of trusty warriors, 
in an almost inaccessiUe fortress, of which the ruins are still 
to-day suspended like an eagle's eyry on the cli& of Mount 
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Hypeila in ikm of the sea, and fronting the monntelnoiui 
Ssiand of Samos. There, hunenting in adyanoe tiie dealh 
of hia son and of his brother, despatched in chains to Ad- 
rianople, he premured to at least illnstrate his death bj 
yen^sance upon KhaliL 

Soon, howeyer, learning that the Saltan sent to enjoy his 
ponishment that brother of Bajezid-Pasha whom he had 
spared at Oallipoli, Djonnejd, who had still the sea open 
before him, lefb his last defenders in the fortress of Mount 
Hypsila and fled npon a bark into Garamania. 

After enrolling some thousands of cayalry, he retomed 
through the yallejs of the Tautus uwm Tyra and Ephesos, 
made nis way sword in hand throudi the army of Qialil, 
and fortifying himself anew upon Mount Hypsila, he by his 
attitude foro^ the Ottomans to treat with mm. 

Khalil accorded him an honorable and secure cmtula» 
tion, and receiyed him as a guest in his t^its. But Hamia, 
the brother of Bayezid, who had not pledged his word, and 
who spied the hour of yengeance in Ephesus, sent four 
assassins in the ni^t time to the tents of Djouneyd witii 
orders to bring him the head of the murderer of his brother. 
The executioners, introduced noiselessly into his tent, feared 
to fail in their design against this old man should he awake, 
and cut off his head while he slept 

Hamza sent this head, as full of perfidy as of heroism, to 
Adrianople, where the heads, already seyered, of Kourd his 
son, and of his brother Hanusa, were awaiting it exposed at 
the ^tes of the seraglio. 

Meet end of a traitor who had sacrificed eyery thii^ to 
the fortune of a family extinct before himself, and who by 
his treacheries had taught his enemies to make a sport of 
human truth. 

XXIV. 

Elias-Beg, who, by seducing and betraying the sons of 
Mahomet I. cmne to found, like Djouneyd, his fortune upon 
perfidy, receiyed also by execution the reward merited by 
his misdeeds. His two sons, Ouweis and Ahmed, shut up by 
order of the Sultifll in the prisons of Tokat, escaped, i^ 
one hidden in a wagon of hay, the other in a sack of oats. 

Ouweis, discoyered at the city gates, was decafûtated; 
Ahmed mooeeded in taking refiige in Persia. 
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The Prince of Caramama, Mahmnet-Be^, rooied to in- 
florrection anew his populations ; but beinç slain by a 
cannon ball from the ramparts of Satalia^ his eldest son, 
I»rince Ibrahim, abandoned the siege to bring home the body 
of his father to Caramania. Two other sons of the deceased 
prince, vanquished and made prisoners before the walls of 
the besieged city, were led to the Sultan to Adrianople. 
Amurath treated them as allies, not as enemies ; he gave 
to each of them the hand of one of his sisters, and sent to 
Ibrahim-Beg, the eldest, the investiture of the paternal 
jrâicipality of Caramania. 

XXV. 

But the generals of the Sultan in Asia did not imitate the 
generosity or the good faith of their master. Corrupted by 
their intercourse with the Greek refugees, who taught them 
perfidy as the art of politics, and retaming the native ferocity 
of the Tartars, they spared neither wile nor blood, in order 
to subdue rebellion to their government. 

One of these political crimes related to four Turcoman 
brothers, whom Yourkedj-Pasha, the ffovemor of Armenia, 
could not reduce by force. He invited them to treat with 
him, received and lodged them in his palace, and winning 
^eir confidence at a festival, intoxicated them with wine, and 
caused them to sleep. Before the dawn dialled the result- 
ing stupefaction, ihe assassins posted by Yourkedj-Pasha, 
feU upon his four guests dispersed in difierent apartments, 
disarmed and gagged them, and flung them into an old cistenii 
under the ramparts, which the Pasha had walled in above 
their heads, after causing to be kindled before the air-hole left 
open, a pyiei of which the smoke was to smother them. 
Pending their slow agony, of which the faint meanings were 
heard l^neath their feet by the people of Amasia, the Pasha, 
mounting his horse, rushed at the head of his troops upon 
ihe tribes of the victims left without defence, and extermi- 
nated them to the last in&mt. On his return to Amasia, 
seven days after the execution, a poor woman flung herself 
at his feet, and proved* to him that her innocent son had been 
gagged and stifled by mistake. She conjured him to order 
this living sepulchre to be reopened for her, to assure herself 
if her son might not be still alive, and to bury him at least 
in ike land of his fathers, with tiie just of his tribe. Your- 
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kedj-Paeba, affected, had the ratdt demolished for this 
woman. She entered, and sought slowlj the body of her 
son among the other corpses. She found him swooned, 
but livinff still ; the air ana liffht restored hiin to conscious- 
ness. The tomb that witnessed these slow agonies was closed 
OYcr upon the others. 

The wars of Italy narrated by Machiavel reveal not more 
perfidies, more wiles or more ferocities under the Borgias^ 
than the Turks of Yourkedj-Pasha displayed to conquer or 
to surprise the fortresses and principalities of Armenia. 

XXVI. 

The Prince of Kermian, no less powerful than the princes 
of Garamania, convinced he could bequeath only wars and 
eternal rava^ to his people after him by disputing a mere 
remnant of independence with the Turks, presented himself 
of his own accord at Adrianople with ms family, was re- 
ceived as a sovereign, and received his principality from the 
Sultan. All was pacified on the Mediterranean by the lieu- 
tenants of Amurath II. The banks of the Danube alone 
were somewhat agitated, and called for negotiation or arms. 

An insult oflfered by the Hungarians to a city ceded by 
the King of Servia to the Ottomans, occasioned the first war 
between Sigismund, King of Hungary, and Amurath. The 
Hunsarians, who had crossed the Danube, were thrown back 
into it by the Turks» The Eling Sigismund, almost overtaken 
in the rout by the spahis of Amurath, owed his safety only 
to the generous devotedness of a brother soldier, Zavissa de 
Garbow, who, putting on the insignia of royalty and turning 
liis horse against the pursuers, retarded their speed by 
getdng himself immolated for his king and his Mend. 

XXVIL 

Peace being for a moment established by this victory of 
the Danube, Amurath II. led his army of Europe upon 
Salonica, ordering his lieutenant in Asia, Hamza, murderer 
of Djouneyd, to conduct likewise against this capital the 
army of Asia. The court of Byzantium claimed in favor 
of Salonica the treaties by which Amurath guaranteed to it 
its territories and cities. Amurath replied with reason, to 
tiie envoys of John Paleologus, '^ that Salonica had ceased 
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to be a Greek oity, since John Paleolt^os bad deliTered it to 
the Venetians, then enemies of the Ottomans, and that he 
could respect the treaties concluded with the Greeks but m 
cases where he found the Greeks to respect them themselves." 

Staying some days at Seres on the. route to Salonica, to 
await Hamza and die army of Asia, Amurath IL forgot 
himself in the luxuries of the harem, the only Tioe of his 
youth. He followed his armies but slowly aft^ Hamsa, 
his general, had invested Salonica with such a multitude of 
combatants, that the walls alone of the place could shield 
the Venetians and the Greeks from the torrent of Asiatics 
and Europeans. The presence of Amurath fired the spirit 
of his soldiers. The assault was announced for the 28th 
February. Amurath promised in advance pillage to all his 
soldiers. The inhabitants of Salonica heard with shuddering 
the Turkish heralds devote their riches, their fEunilies, their 
liberty, and their lives to the barbarians. They ran to the 
churches, instead of running to arms. The relics of Saint 
Demetrius, patron of the superstitious Greeks, from which 
flowed, they said, a miraculous oil, appeared to them the 
sole palladium of their liberty. The Venetians, too few in 
number to cover alone the immense ramparts of the cily, 
distributed themselves on the battlements and the towers. 
But the clouds of arrows that filled the air above their heads, 
permitted the Ottomans to descend into the trenches and 
apply scaling-ladders to the walls. Amurath on horseback, 
in the front rank of his Janissaries, coursed along the exterior 
walls, directing with voice and gesture the escalading. 
Bocks rolled from aloft the battlements crushed in vain the 
assailants ; others mounted on the bodies of their comrades 
and riveted themselves with the hands as if by clamps to the 
battlements. The Venetians could not chop off the number 
of hands which were raised by the Turks towards their 
breaches. A Turkish soldier, having got at last to the 
summit of one of the towers, defended in the midst of twenty 
corpses by a single Venetian, engaged hand to hand wità 
this hero in the view of the two armies on the platform, 
upset the Venetian, cut off his head and hurled it into the 
city among the Greeks in consternation. 

The Greeks, at this sight, suppose the ramparts gained by 

the Turks, and rush down into the oity spreading terror and 

despair. The Venetians themselves abandon the city to its 

cowardice, fall back upon the port, interdict its approach to 

Vol. il— 2* 
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ihe inhabitants, laandi some in boats, some by swisiam^ 
towards their galleys which take them o£f, and hear a&r from 
the golf the long continuous cry of the massacred city. 

<< The pilla^ and the camape," relates the Greek Anag- 
nosta, an eye-witness of this disastrous night, '< transcended 
the hopes of the Turks and the ten^r of the Greeks. No 
family escaped the swords, the chains, the flames, the out- 
rages of the Asiatics fierce for their prey. At the close of the 
day, each soldier drove like a herd before him, through the 
streets of Salonica, troops of women, of young girls, of chil> 
dren, of caloyers and anchorites, of monks of all the monas- 
teries. Priests were chained with rirgins, children with old 
men, mothers with their sons, in derision of age, of profes- 
sion, of sex, which added a barbarous irony to nudity and 
death itself:" 

Twenty thousand slaves, besides the thousands of dead 
that lay scattered through the houses, in the temples and the 
streets, came forth from the gates of Salonica to go bewail 
their liberty, their honor and their chastity in the camp of 
the victors. 

Amurath 11., more voluptuous than cruel, regretting the 
word that he had pledged to the army, moved to a distance 
from the city during this diamefîil day in order not to hear 
the cry of this people sacrificed to his vengeance. He had 
his tent struck on the ereen and flowery banks of the Gallious, 
a stream that winds down from the mountains through the 
orchards of Salonica. Horror and remorse pursued him into 
tliis retreat. He could not withstand the spectacle of thb 
agony of an innocent people. He sent orders to stop the 
sack of the city ; forbade âiat a single captive should be put 
to death ; restored their liberty to âl those who by the laws 
of war fell to the lot of the Sultan. He reserved also for 
his part of the conquest all the monuments and public edifices 
of Salonica which the fury of the assault had spared. He 
even restored to the inhabitants, who ransomed themselves in 
large numbers, their houses and the property which they 
enjoyed before the war against the Venetians. In fine, to 
repeople this magnificent capital left half empty, he poured 
into it the populations of some neighboring Greek towns 
who had submitted without resistance to his army. Not one 
among those populations had to save his life by changing his 
religion. Islamism made itself room sword in £ina in 
Europe and Asia, but it left their place to the other rel^oius. 
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The Koian and poBey griained leil, bat wittoat anthuriihig 
parsecutioD. 

xxvm. 

Thus changed for lon^to come the ownership of Salonicai 
that key of thÎB sea, of Thessalj and of Greece, that riyil 
of Smjrma and of Constantinople, that colony of Macedon, 
to which Thessalonica, sister of Alexander the Great, luid 
^Ten name. The Bomans, afi;er Alexander, foresaw the 
importance of a maritime capital seat at the bottom of the 
last gcdf of the Mediterranean, a harbor for their vessels, 
and a depot for their land armies between Byiantinm and 
Athens, between the East and the West The Emperors, 
jealous of attaching their memoiy to its monuments, had 
embellished it with triumphal arches and Oorinthian col- 
onnades, which bore upon their platforms the master works 
of Attic sculpture. Gonstantine, on embracing the religion 
of the Ohristians, had mutilated, but not entirely destroyed, 
these works of antique art The trayeller admires to-day 
the marble ruins of uiree religions overturned and prostrated 
in the dust by one another. 

The Emperor Theodosius, by a vengeance worthy of 
barbarians, to punish an excitement of the people of Salonios 
in favor of a curcus rider, had the inhabitants invited to the 
scene of their sedition, under pretext of public games, and 
caused the massacre of twelve thousand roectators of both 
sexes and all ages by his soldiers. The mrmans, too, pro- 
fiined, ensanguined and fired it in their conquests, by pillage, 
by ravishment, by butcheries. Which equalled the atrocities 
of Theodosius. Id. fine, Amurath IL and the Venetians now 
quite demolished in disputing it 

The strength, the commodiousness, and the delights of 
its situation still retained or soon attracted to it a popula- 
tion of one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants — Greeks, 
Epirotes, Jews, Ottomans, exercising there in peace, under 
the tolerance of the sultans, their worship, âieir usages, 
their commerce, their agriculture. Salonica is stiU erect in 
our day^ stretching forth its two arms around its ports, as if 
to embrace the sea to which it is indebted for its wealth; 
resting on a range of hillocks backed by the sombre moun- 
tains of Thessaly, surrounded with cypresses, which seem to 
weep above so many generations of tombs, and surmounted 
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by its citadel of seven dismantled towers — a sign <rf rmn 
rather than of strength when the Greeks, the Romuis, tlœ 
Arabs, the Normans, the Byzantines, the Maoedonians and 
the Turks have by turns hurled each other from off the ram- 
parts, to lose or conquer this enslaved queen of the fieûresi 
gulf of the Mediterranean. 

Salonica became, after the conouest of Amurath 11., the 
rival of Broussa and of Adrianople, and the srand halt for 
the Turks towards their final conquest of Greece, of the 
Peloponnesus and the coveted shores of the Adriatic. 

XXIX. 

Already these provinces, detached from the empire of 
Byzantium by the partition which the Emperor Manuel had 
made of them among his seven sons, and by the conquests 
which the Kagusans, the Venetians, the Genoese, had dis- 
tributed amongst them in lar^e fie&, were incapable of com- 
pact resistance to the vanauishers of Salonica. The large 
islands of Negropont and of Candia were held by the Venetians; 
the charming isles of Chio and of Lesbos, by the Genoese ; 
Athens, Thebes, Acamania, Epirus, Etolia, by the sons of a 
Sicilian adventurer, who disputed in arms with each other 
their inheritances, and callea in by turns the Turks to arl»< 
trate in their dissensions. 

The city of Janina, seated like that of Cashmere on the 
margin of its lake, in a fertile and inaccessible basin of 
Albania, had offered and ceded itself voluntarily to Amurath 
II., to escape these lacerations of its provinces and those 
vicissitudes of domination, too feeble to oe of any defense to 
it. Amurath, conformably to his treaty with the people of 
this opulent city, sent there the sons of some of the chief 
families of Adrianople to conduct the government in his 
name, and to compel the ambitious nei^bors of Janina to 
respect an Ottoman possession. The ^auty of the young 
Christian women of Epirus seduced the eyes of the young 
officers of Amurath. They demanded the maidens in mar- 
riage from their families. The difference of reli^on having 
been objected by the Epirotes, the young warriors posted 
themselves of a Sunday at the church gate, and took off by 
concerted violence eighteen of the most beautiful Albanian 
damsels from the arms of their mothers. No blood was spilt 
in this rape ; and the parents consented to leave their daugh- 
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ters ÙÏ Hie arms of their ravishers. Hence the multiplica- 
tion in Albania of families half Turkish, half Christian, 
who, in confounding the two races, confounded also often the 
two religions. 

XXX. 

A pestilence and an earthquake suspended for several 
months of the year 1430 the definite irruption of Amurath 
II. into» Greece. The plague took off three brothers of 
Amurath who lived sequestered in the palace of Adrianople, 
and his able vizier, Ibrahim Tschendereli, son, grandson and 
father of viziers of the same name equally happy in their 
Êdthful administration of the empire, .^uurath wept for 
his vizier as he would have wept for a father. The taste of 
pleasure, of meditation, and the voluptuous pleasures of the 
harem, which obtained mastery of him whenever he was not 
spurred by necessity, made him give up to his new vizier, 
Khalil-Tschendereli the policy almost hereditary of the 
divan. It is thus we see Louis XIY. in France, and even the 
Kings and parliaments in England, transmit the premier- 
ship from sire to son in the family of the Louvois, the Col- 
berts, the Pitts, wherein the spirit of the government was 
become a domestic tradition, so to speak. 

XXXI. 

But the agitations of the Danube in Europe and of Oara- 
mania in Asia, left no long leisure to Amurath II. nor to his 
minister. The Despot of Transylvania, Brankovich, men- 
aced his frontiers ; then, menaced himself by the Venetians 
and the Germans, he implored the peace and alliance of 
Amurath. His daughter Mara, still a child, was sent by 
Brankovich to the Sultan, betrothed to the Sultan, and 
brought up with great care in the seraglio to the age of 
nubiHty. Her precocious beauty, which was soon to agitate 
the empire, made Amurath impatient for the hour of pro- 
claiming her his second spouse. 

Sigismund, King of Hungary, having provoked anew the 
Ottomans on the Danube, Amurath II. sent across the river 
his general Ali, son of Evrenos, formed to war under his 
father, as his vizier Khalil had been formed to politics by 
Ibrahun-Tsdiendereli Ali-Evrenos inundated Transylva- 
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nia in debouching like a torrent from the Iron Chite «kh 
fifty thousand Ottomanis. Sixty thousand prisoners brou^^t 
back by him into slavery, and innumerable herds of cattle, wrae 
^e indemnity of this campaign, which Amurath had not c(mir 
menced. A young German student, among the number of 
the captives, was destined to undergo twenty years of slareiy 
in the tents and the palaces of the sultans, and bring back to 
his country the most intimate history of the manners an^ 
the events of that court. 

XXXTL 

The &ther-in-law of the Sultan, fikther of young Mara^ 
who had again armed against Amurath IL during the Hun- 
gurian expedition, besieffed and captured in Semendria by 
Ëvrenos, was condemned to lose his eyes and to languish tiu 
his death in the prison of Tokat in the depths of Cilicia, 
Two sons of Timourtasch, hereditary chi^ like Evrenos, of 
the armies of the Sultan, ravaged anew the plains of Hun* 
gary, and brought back with them to Nicopolis such multi- 
tudes of slaves, that one of the most beautiful Hungarian 
maidens, put up for sale in the market of Nicopolis, was 
bought for a pair of sandals from the soldier who owned 
her. 

The Sultan, frr from priding himself on these melancholy 
BpoUa, negotiated, in the midst of his triumphs, to acquire 
pacific amances on the other side of the Danube. The 
Poles, sometimes allies, sometimes rivals of the Hungarians, 
«>peared to him the nation fittest to counterbalance by a 
Turkish alliance the growing power of the Hungarians, whose 
affinities were rather with the Germans. He sent the ambas* 
sadors with cosfcly presents to the King of Poland, Ladislas. 

The Poles, one of those tribes emigrating in the night 
of pre-historic times from the table-lands of Tartary into 
the steppes almost as wild of Sarmatia, bare with the Bus- 
sians, the Servians, the Transylvanians, the Sclaves, the 
Groats, the generic name of Sclaves, a name importing the 
Criers of War, This name described their genius; an 
equestrian people, lovers of unrestrained liberty, incapable 
<^ repose or stability, alike ready to cede its independ^ice 
to a master through factious spirit, and to recover it from 
the oppressor by heroism, changing their government by mere 
fickleness of pasHon — ^republic, hereditary monarchy, elective 
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monardiy, regemUinç in its contaradîctory forms the insta- 
bility of the national character. History owes them alter- 
nately pity and admiration. But they are a nation who pré- 
serve, in the midst of their political failings, that last of 
virtues, courage, which makes men respectabk even in servi- 
tude. 

Such was the people to whom Amurath II. sent to offer 
his alliance to curb conjointly the Hungarian& 

XXXTIL 

Ladislas, raised to the throne at the age of ten years to 
be buffeted by the fluctuations of opposite factions, the only 
politics of the Poles, would have easily acceded to the alli- 
ance with the Ottomans through antipathy to the Hunga- 
rians. But the hero of the Hungarians, Huniad Corvinus, 
of whom we have related the illegitimate issue from the 
amours of Sigismund and a favorite concealed in the forests 
around his capital, reigned by the splendor of his exploits 
and the popularity of his name over the brave and wise 
patriots of the Hungarians. 

The Hungarians, a race equally heroic, descended of the 
Huns, possessed the virtues of the Poles without their ex- 
cesses; in them good sense was allied with courage and 
patriotism with li^rty. Capable of self-restraint as well as 
of devotedness, they listened to the wise counsels of Hu- 
niad. Huniad, at this time waywode or military chief of 
Transylvania, might aspire to the throne th^i elective. 
Esteem and victory would have voted him the position. He 
preferred the part of saviour of his country to his own am- 
bition ; he feared to disturb by pretensions to the empire 
a defensive confederacy of the Christian States of the Dan> 
ube against the Ottomans. He conjured the Hungarians to 
offer their crown to Ladislas, already King of Poland and 
Bohemia, and to forget himself in order to fuse themselves 
into a single monarchy with the Poles. 

The messages and presents of the envoys of Amurath 
II. were foiled by the able and patriotic poUcy of the hero 
and counsellor of the Hungarians. Huniad aspired from 
infancy to be the Godfrey de Bouillon of a crusade of Ger- 
many against those new Saracens, who threatened to cross 
ihe Danube and the Save, as they had crossed the Oxus, the 
Tigris, and the Euphrates. Race, religion, country, glory, 
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duTftliy, ike noble ambition wbioh aspires to g^ory raAer 
than to power, and which would be prouder of being the 
Machabeus of Christianity than the founder of an Hunga- 
rian dynasty, made the Hungarian hero the most formidable 
enemy of Amurath. Young, comely, intrepid, eloquent, 
illegitimate son of an emperor then master of Germany, Hu- 
niad had grown up and grown old in combating the Turks ; he 
vowed to die in the endeavor to throw them back into Asia. 
The terror which crept gradually through entire Christen- 
dom at the fall of Salonica, the invasion of Greece, the pos- 
session of Janina, the double ravage of Hungary by the 
sons of Timourtasch, rallied in a compact union, offensive 
and defensive, all the thrones and all the populations conter- 
minous with the Ottomans from Moscow to V ienna and from 
Vienna to Venice. The Pope through his legates— a sort 
of sacred ambassadors bearing either benedictions or the 
thunders of heaven to the courts of the North and of the 
South — stimulated the leal of the princes and the popula- 
tions. A new crusade, but this time political and military, 
was organised against Amurath II. Beligion was its soul, 
patriotism its reason; Huniad was at the same time its 
counsellor and hero. 

XXXIV. 

The evasive reply of the young Kins of Poland, become 
at the moment King of Hungary throng the disinterested- 
ness of Huniad, left Amurath no illusions on the subject of 
peace. He ordered Ali-Beg, son of Evrenos, to lay siege 
to Belgrade, a fortress of Servia, which Brancovich, be- 
fore his defeat and captivity, had given in guard to the 
Hungarians. This city, conquered and reconquered subse- 
quently in so many wars between Europe and the Turks, was 
tne key at once of Servia, of Turkey and of Hungary. 
Built at the issue of the defiles of the Balkans, on the verge 
of the impenetrable forests of those mountains, on a plateau 
of gentle declivity, which overlooks the broad confluence of 
the Save and the Danube, these two rivers united into one 
at the foot of its ramparts with a semi-cincture of rapid 
water more like the arm of the sea than a river. From this 
plateau levelled naturally in successive stages which defy 
scaling, the eye embraces all the evolutions by the hostile 
annies in the boundless prairies wherein is lost the flat hori« 
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ion of Hungary. On the Imd side, liillodra and mamelons, 
intersected by deep gorges and shaded by oaks scarce 
touched by the axe of the Servians, form around its massive 
ramparts so many defensive bastions which cover the city 
against the assault of the besiegers. The Save and the 
Drave, open, bring unceasingly to the besieged, provisions, 
arms, combatants, to repair thé consumption and the losses 
of the siege. 

Such was Belgrade when the son of Evrenos had the 
difficult task of c<mquering it for his master. Six months 
of si^e were not able to triumph over the strength of the 
position and the genius of Huniad. Ali-Beg was con- 
strained to draw on his army, decimated by the camion of 
the Hungarians, leaving the banks of the Drave and Uie 
gorges of Servia infected with the bodies of his soldiers. 

XXXV. 

The Turkish army, repulsed by the strength of Belgrade, 
threw itself upon Transylvania to fight in open field and 
upon his own territory the Transylvanian hero who had foiled 
it upon the Danube. Mezid-Beg, former chief of the Tur- 
comans of Siwas, who had once struggled against Timour 
himself in Asia, and whose sixty years war&re had not 
fatigued his old age, received £rom Amurath the command 
of the army of Transylvania, spread conflagration through 
the country, depopulated the villages, beheaded the chiefs, 
the bishops, the priests, chained the 'women and children to 
be sent into Turkey, and laid siege to Hermanstadt, the cap- 
ital of Transylvama. Huniad, leading an army of Poles, of 
Hungarians, of Bohemians, Germans, Styrians, and Tran- 
sylvanian patriots, rallied at his call to save their own people, 
rushed upon the ferocious old Turcoman before the walls of 
Hermanstadt. The old warrior, knowing that the tie of 
this confederacy was Huniad, and that the heart of this hero 
was the heart of Hungary, felt that the death of the leader 
would be the death of the army. He thought then less of 
vanquishing the army than their Yanko— -the barbarous and 
popular name by which the terrible Huniad was known in 
the Turkish camp. Mezid-Be^ formed a column of three 
thousand spahis selected for their intrepidity and the fleet- 
ness of their horses, to surround and to slay Huniad alone. 

This column overthrew all before it and swept like a tor* 
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rent throngli the ranks of ihe Hnnsariaiui to reach the 
mamelon on which the wajwode of Transylvania was witii 
soul lUid gesture directing the battle. His spies apprised 
him in time of the intention of the charge ; his officers con* 
jnred him to save in himself the genius of Hnnffarj. Simon 
de Kem^y, his most intrepid lieutenant, tore from him the 
cuirass, the helmet, the plume, and the chestnut horse wi^ 
dark mane which pointed him out to the blows of the Otto- 
mans. He put on the armor, mounted the horse, precroi- 
tated himself on the front of the spahis, deceived by ws 
generous artifice, and fell a voluntary victim with three 
uiousand of his Hungarians beneath the sabre of the Turks» 

XXXVL 

During this diversion, Huniad, in the armor of Kemeny, 
fidlinff upon one side of the Ottoman camp, while the defend- 
ers of Hermanstadt rushed upon it from the rear in a pre- 
concerted sally, took the besiegers between two armies, and 
slaughtered twenty thousand of them between the ramparts 
and the circumvallation which they themselves had raised 
behind their own camp. He desired to leave no one the 
glory and the vengeance of encountering and slaying the old 
Turcoman, the scourge of his country. Mezid-Beg and his 
son both fell by the club of Huniad ; he re-entered Her- 
manstadt covered with their blood. During the banquet 
which the delivered inhabitants gave that night to their lib- 
erator, the Hungarians, as ferocious as the Turks, led by 
bands their diss^ed prisoners into this mournful festive 
hall, and massacred them before the eyes of Huniad, intoxi- 
cated with blood. He himself, with a barbarity that dis- 
honored the sanctity of his cause and the heroism of his 
arm, had brought to him the next day the n)oils of the tents 
of Mezid-Beg and of his son. He loaded a wagon drawn 
by six horses with these spoils, and throwing on the top a 
mass of human bodies and mutilated limbs, he crowned the 
triumphal pyramid with the heads of the old Pasha, his son 
and his generals, and sent this chariot as a present to the 
Despot of Servia, his ally. 

xxxvn. 

Schehabeddin, despatched with a third army by Amurath 
IL to avenge Mezid-Beg, found Huniad in the plain of 
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Vasag, reinforced by the renown of two victories and 
by the ^teran soldiers of Germany. Schehabeddin left 
on this plain ten thonsand dead, eight thousand prisoners, 
all his generals, and the body of Othman-B^, the most 
valiant of the sons of Timonrtasch. Himself, made pri- 
soner of Hnniad and led in chains to Jiadislas, brought to 
Bnda, the capital of Hungary, the news of his defeat. 

Huniad, without leaving the Ottomans to breathe, 
launched with three armies swollen by victory along to the 
heart of Turkish Servia, to Uie gates of Nissa, a large city 
which ^uts the gorges of the Morawa. He there enooun* 
t^red a fourth Turk^ army formed hastily of Uie reserves 
of the entire empire, and commanded by the princes and 
the beys of all the proviuces of Europe and of all the prin- 
cipalities of Asia, called by the extremity of the dim^r 
to the relief of the empire. Their number exceeded by 
one hundred thousand combatants the number of the con- 
federates of Huniad. But Huniad had a name and inspired 
a fanatîcisiù which of themselves were equal to a whole 
people. 

The brother of the grand vizier Khalil, second son of 
Ibrahim-Tschendereli, commanded the Ottomans. Besting 
in the rear upon Nissa, on the right upon the impassable bed 
of the Morawa, covered on the left by steep clifb, inac- 
cessible to the artillery and cavalry of the Christians, Amu- 
rath II. instead of drawing Huniad into an open space 
where the force of numbers would have submersed genius, 
attacked him in this defile, where victory must be dented 
hand to hand. The three columns sent by Amurath succes- 
sively to the assault, were shattered against the artillery, 
and the palisades of the Hungarians. Huniad, forming in 
person his army into a sin^e column, traversed Nissa on the 
traces of the discouraged Ottomans, and, dispersing them to 
the right and to the lefb in the plain, which widened out on 
issuing from the city, threw one half of the army of Amu- 
rath to the left between Ms infantry and the Morawa, the 
other half to the right between his cavalry and the moun- 
tains, taking thus by a double haul a mass of prisoners with- 
out number obliged to choose between captivity and death. 
Amurath, with the centre alone, cut off from his army, fell 
back vanquished, but still fighting, upon Sophia. Huniad 
entered it upon his rear and prepared to march thence upon 
Phil^ypopolis, the last city which protected Adrianople. 
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xxxvni. 

But winter, which already covered Mount Hemus with 
snow, saved the capital of ihe empire. Amnrath II., 
intrenched in a defile which bears the name of the ChUes cf 
Trajan^ because this Emperor had shut the ^rge with a 
gate acainst the Barbarians, intrenched also m the defik 
of Soulouderbend — so called from the waters that defend it 
by artificial inundation, awaited Huniad upon tiiese sole 
breaches of the continuous wall of the Balkans. Amurath, 
in sight of the Hungarian cavalry ready to escalade the 
defile, threw open upon the rapid steep of the Hemus the 
sluices wherein he had accumulated water frozen only on the 
surface. These waters, in rolling down in thin sheets over 
the paths which were to be ascended by the cavalry of Huniad, 
covered them during the night with a flake of solid ice, of 
which the inclination doubled the danger to the horses. Hu- 
niad and his army retired before this frost. The gates of Tra- 
jan, obstructed by Amurath with rocks rolled from the peaks 
of the Balkan, forced him to seek another passage. The less 
inaccessible defile of Isladi at last opened them Mount 
Hemus, after an assault wherein rocks, snows, blocks of ice, 
combated in vain for the Ottomans. Huniad, as the Hanni- 
bal of the Germans, had vowed to vanquish even nature to 
reach his enemies in the heart of the empire. A last battle 
waged by him in the plain of Yalowaz, at the foot of the 
Balkan, made him master of the delicious valley of Philip- 
popolis and presently of the fertile basins of- Adrianople. 

XXXIX. 

Whether it was the dissensions, which dissolve all con- 
federacies afber victories rather than after reverses, that hin- 
dered the Hungarian hero from pursuing his idea to the 
annihilation of tiie Turks in tl^eir capita without defence, 
or that the sudden return of Amurath, recalled from Asia, 
where he was also at war, by the dangers of Adrianople, 
intimidated the Hungarians, or rather uiat the young King 
of Poland and of Hungary, Ladislas, swayed by his council, 
wherein Huniad had enemies, was unwilling to give so mudi 
glory to a single man, Huniad came to a stop upon the 
southern peak of the Balkans, and leaving his army to for» 
tify itself at Sophia and.at Nissa, repassed himself precipi- 
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lately the Danube with LadMae. The king and the seneral 
ea&e to triumph in their capital He meditated S>r the 
ensuing spring another campaign. 

XL. 

The weariness of so many wars, and the wisdom of the 
£rand vizier Khalil, counselled Amurath H. to r^air his 
forces in a long peace. The reverses of his generals in his ab- 
sence were misfortunes and not personal humiliations to him- 
sel£ The pacification of Asia, the conquest of Salonica and 
of Epirus, doubled the strength of the empire in thé east 
He resolved to make in the west, upon the Danube, all the 
sacrifices compatible with the security of the Ottomans in 
Europe. The happiness of his people was in his eyes the 
first of glories. He himself had, as has been seen, a passion 
for leisure and for love, the natural genius of peace. He 
despatched then fresh envoys to offer terms of arrangement 
to the different Christian princes, whose union formed the 
strength of Huniad, and to the King of Hungary himselfl 
To Drakul, Prince of WaUachia, he restored his dominions ; 
to the Despot of Servia, his kingdom and his two sons pri- 
soners at Tokat, with their blind uncle ; to Ladislas and the 
assembly of the Hungarians, mutual inviolability of their 
frontiers. Ladislas, encouraged by the recent wars of Hu- 
niad, hesitated ; but the confederates, from whom he was 
expecting in spring contingents promised for the new cam- 
paign, being disinterested by Amurath, left the Hungarians 
to themselves. This retirement of the confederates forced 
Ladislas and the diet to peace. 

Assemblies have not the constancy and love of glory of 
heroes. Huniad surrendered to the wiU of his country. 
The peace of Sze^din was signed between the Hungarians 
and the Turks, the 12th July, 1444. The two sovereigns 
ratified it, one by an oath on the Gospel, the other by an 
oath upon the Koran, thus taking, each, their God as witness 
and avenger of the sworn faith. A ransom of sixty thou- 
sand ducats, paid by Amurath to Ladislas, restored to the 
sister of the Sultan the husband whom she wept. Amurath 
thought of repose, a contemplative life and love — ^those chief 
ambitions of his life. 
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XLI. 

The death of his eldest 8(m, Alaeddin, whom he oherifliiei 
as the frait of his first loves with the prinoess of SinqML 
and for whom he destined the throne after haying oonfirmed 
it, threw him into that melancholy peculiar to the happy of 
this world, whose felicity is saddened by the reflection of its 
own fragility. His other son, who afterward became Mahomet 
II., was still in infancy. This prince did not give signs in 
his boyish years of the impetuous yirility which afterward 
signalized Ms reign. He deriyed from his mother, Helen, 
prmcess of Seryia, second wife of Amurath, the feminine 
beauty, the timorous grace, and the deference, somewhat ser- 
vile, to the will of his father and his teachers, which, in the 
women of the Sclavonic race, reveab the habits of their 
antique slavery. Amurath did not think himself destined 
to a long Ufe. He feared that the throne might take his son 
unprepared in the discipline of arms and of government. 
He desired to exercise lum in these arts while there was yet 
time, and to set him to govern under his eyes that he might 
repair the faults he committed, and come to his aid if for- 
tune should doom him to adversities. To give up the gov- 
ernment to a youth confided to able and faithful ministers 
whom he himself had formed, to remove to a distance from 
the capital, and to occupy himself, still living, with ihe med- 
itation of things eternal, — ^to witness from a distance a post- 
humous reign, to counsel it in case of error, to sustain it in 
case of danger, and to reign, so to say, twice, while putting 
off still young the governmental burden that irked his lan- 

rr, — such was the idea of Amurath, an idea of foresight 
his son, of solicitude for the empire, of voluptuous phi- 
losophy for himself. Diocletian had the same lassitude in 
similar circumstances. Charles the Fifth accomplished it in 
Spain. Tiberius simulated it at Rome. Amurath II. 
renewed it in Turkey. The more worthy men are of reign- 
ing, the more they are tempted to abdicate a position which 
by its nothingness deceives no less the great in soul, than its 
exterior deceives the multitude who are possessed and 
scorned by the lords of empire. 

XLIL 
Amurath II. had, no doubt, less trouble in forming this 
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beroic lesolvtion than in gettisff it accepted by the three 
ambitions and riral princesses, & still yoong, whom he had 
murried, and who strore for the ascendant oyer his heart 
and his policy. If we may tmst to contemporary historians, 
German, Ottoman or Greek, witnesses more or less initiated 
in the mysteries of the sera^o, these three princesses, 
equally beautiful, and worthy of enjoying exclusiTely the 
heart of their joint husband — the {»rincess cST Sinope, the prin* 
cess Helen of Servia, and the young princess Mara, daughter 
of the Waywode of Tnuisylyania — adtated by their jeal- 
ousies, tlieir intrigues, and âieir hatreds, not oidy the court, 
but the ministry, the armies, the policy of AmuratL 

A fallte idea is formed in Europe, on làe failà of ill-in* 
formed writers, as to tiie lot of the princesses, Ottoman or 
Christian, espoused by the Emperors of Broussa, Adrianople 
or Constantinople. The notion is, that the seraglio, aban- 
doned to polygamy, is but a park for odalisques doomed to 
serre disdainfdTly a master's passions. Neither religion, n<xt 
law, nor usage, nor history degrades in tiiis manner the mar- 
riage or the condition of the wives, Mussulman or Christian, 
of the sultans, of the princes, of the powerful of the empire. 
There have been already seen, in the reigns of the first Amur 
rath and of Bajazet-Ilderim, examples of marriages between 
the sultans and the princesses, daughters, asters, nieces of 
the Emperors of Byzantium, or the Christian princesses of 
Servia, surrounded in the palace of Broussa with all the 
respect, all the honors, ahd all the liberties of worship 
accorded to the rank of empresses. They have been seen 
eyen to take with them their regular chaplain, and practise 
openly the Christian religion in me palace of their husband. 
We shall presently see eyen women who were not bom prin- 
cesses, rei^, and eyen perpetuate during seyeral reigns their 
dominion m the seragUo, with as much sway as Theodora 
oyer Justinian in the palace of Byzantium. This seraglio, 
which imagination represents as a prison, the abode of the 
sighs and ihe humiliations of the sultanas, although inter- 
dicted by Eastern manners to the eyes of men, contains not 
the less, in the shade of the yast enclosures of the harem, 
all the pomps, all the delights, and all the pleasures of West- 
ern palaces. 

XLIIÏ. 
Marriage, in the law of Mahomet, although combined, 
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Ij a oonoeasioii to the usages of Arabia, with the td^miea 
of a ploralit J of wires, is an act at onoe religious and civil, 
which imposes on the husband the matest respect for the 
title and sacred rights of the wife. Polygamy is permitted 
but to Ottomans in circumstances to support and lodge sep- 
arately, and equip suitably, several wives. The law alone 
sanctions the marriage, the priest blesses it The nuptials 
are celebrated during four days with a publicil^ and a fes* 
tivity of which we have seen the splendor in the marriage 
of the sons of Timour and of Mahomet L ; the two families 
conduct with an imposing cortege the bride to the house of 
the husband. Bepudiation, allowed at the request of the 
wife as well as of the husband, is subjected to conditions 
quite fikvorable to the rights, to the liberty, and to the dig- 
nity of the wife. The man who, having married a freewo- 
man, should take a slave for second wife, would thereby for- 
feit his right to the first. The wives have all an equal right 
to perfect equality of treatment, of attention, on the part 
of the common husband. The. husband cannot force the 
wife to receive in her house the children of another bed. 
He must assign to each of the consorts slaves or servants 
of her own. If the wife complains of infraction of the laws 
of the harem, the magistrate hears the case and renders jus- 
tice to the complainant. Marriages between Mussulmans 
and Christians are legal, provided the children be brought 
up in the religion of me fcitiier. The least insult or a mere 
menace of repudiation from the 'husband to the wife dis- 
solves the marriage and authorises the latter to recover her 
independence. The rights of maternity are guaranteed to 
the wife ; nothing can deprive her of the right of keeping 
her children of either sex in her house and her dependence. 
This filial tenderness in her regard is not only in the nature 
and the manners of the Orientals, but also in their laws. 
The duty of providing for all the wants of their mother is 
not only enjoined imperatively upon the sons and the daugh- 
ters, but on the brother, the sister, the nephew, the niece, 
along to the extreme limits of consanguinity. 

XLIV. 

The sultans are not excepted from any of these religious 
laws of marriage. The omnipotence of the sovereigns and 
the Oriental luxury of their court, while augmenting in the 
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oase of some of them the number of favorites not wives, 
with whom cohabitation is lawful as it was in the tents of 
the Patriarchs, affects in no wise the religious privileges or 
the domestic authority of the legitimate wives of the sultans 
or the princesses of the imperial household. These wives 
or these princesses occupy in the enclosures, always im- 
mense, of the winter palace, in the capital, or the summer 
palace in the country, isolated palaces in the middle of the 
garden — palaces in which they are each served by a court 
of attendants, of eunuchs, of slaves attached to the house- 
hold. Their luxury equals that of the Sultan, their master, 
who visits by turns, according to duty or affection, these 
different colonies of his family. The occupations, the rival- 
ries, the intrigues, the manners and the amusements of these 
princesses may be divulged by them with entire freedom 
within the precincts of the family circle, 

XLV. 

It may be conceived how naturally this cloister life of 
the East, which concentrates loose thoughts, pleasures, pas- 
sions and rivalries in the narrow precincts of a seraglio, 
must tend to give fertility, but at the same time intensity 
and ferocity, to the jealousies, the ambitions, the intrigues 
of a seraglio inhabited by princesses, the wives of the same 
husband, mothers of rival children, of whom the fortune or 
the failure will bring them one day glory or grief. 

It is to satisfy by turns the passions of the three prin- 
cesses of Sinope, of Servia and of Transylvania, his con- 
sorts, partaking from the depths of their seraglio in the 
ambitions of their three families, and jealous of humbling 
each other reciprocally by the arms- of the Sultan, that 
Amurath II. had gained or lost so many battles on the 
Danube and the Black Sea. He had the heart, but also the 
weaknesses of heroes. It is thought that repentance of 
these foibles for the three princesses, and more especially 
for Mara, the youngest and most seductive of them, and the 
desire of guarding himself against omnipotence placed at 
the service of love, were among the secret causes of his 
abdication. Age had not yet deadened in him either his 
vices or his virtues. He was but forty when he descended 
from the throne. 

Before quitting his palace of Adrianople, he formed 
Vol. II.— 3 
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round his son, Mahomet II., a ooonoil of government com- 
posed of jurists and of warriors, who had given him, during his 
conquests and his reverses, the most unequivocal evidences 
of attachment, of talents and of virtue. His crand vizier 
Khalil-Pasha remained the eye and arm of this divan. The 
Molla Kesrew, an old man consummate in jurisprudence, 
was made grand judce of the army, a living discipline of 
which the authority allowed no weakness nor partiality. 

After thus providing calmly for the destiny of the empire, he 
turned attention to his own, and to guard hunself against the 
ingratitude of his son and his ministers, he reserved to himself 
for life the sovereignty and revenues of three of the finest 
pastoral provinces of his empire in Asia : the province of 
Mentescha, that of Saroukhan, that of Afden, on which 
depended Oaria, Meonia, Ionia, the valleys, the coasts, the 
gulfe of Smyrna, and, in fine, the Asiatic Tempe, the incom- 
parable valley of Magnesia, whose edifices, gardens, mosques, 
fountains, cypresses, detaching at this day their cupolas, 
their aqueducts, their foliage, upon a àsj of sapphire, reminds 
the traveller or the historian of this od^er Salona of another 
Diocletian, 
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SoABOn had Amurath II. retired into his glory and his 
repose beneath the cypresses of the ruined palace of Mag- 
nesia, with his wives, his harem, his pages, and some hida 
officials of his court more attached to the man than to the 
monarch, than the Pope, the Hungarians, the Poles, the 
Transylvanians, the Servians, the Germans of Sigismund, 
seeing the throne occupied by a child and the empire at the 
mercy of chance, bestirred themselves at the call of the im- 
placable Huniad, and renewed the league of the Christian 
princes so ably dissolved by the generous policy of Amu- 
rath. 

It must be said to the glory of the Ottomans and to the 
shame of the Italian and German policy of this epoch, it 
was honorable to Amurath to have believed in the good 
faith of Christendom, it was infamous in Christendom to 
have deceived the good faith of the Turks. All historians, 
without exception, who have had to treat of this page of his- 
tory, even those who have the most avowed partiality for 
Huniad and the policy of the Court of Rome, such as the 
Abbé Mignot and M. de Salabery, stigmatize the disloy- 
alty and condemn the perjury of the confederates absolved 
from the violation of their plighted faith and concluded 
truce by a brief of the Pope. 

" Pope Eugenius IV.," says the Abbé Mignot in his annals, 
" sent Cardinal Julian Cœsarini legate to Hungary, to quiet 
the scruple^ of King Ladislas, and to explain to him that 
an oath, however sacred it might be, does not bind towards 
infidels, and that it would be doing a work agreeable to God 
to perjure one^s self with a view to exterminate those who 
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offend him. In fine, a brief of absolution of En^enius lY., 
the sophisms of his legate ambassador Cassarini, the love 
of vainglory, false zeal, superstition, stifled in the heart of 
Ladislas the ory of conscience and the sentiment of equity." 

IL 

To sanction this sacred Machiavelism of the Court of 
Rome, the legate Cassarini, the Venetian sub-le^te, and an 
envoy of the Duke of Burgundy promised to Huniad the 
Kingdom of Bulgaria for his part of the spoils. The con- 
science of the Hungarian hero, a moment shocked, gave 
way before ambition. He carried with him the young King 
Ladislas, his ward, with a Hungarian army, as if to shelter 
his own perjury behind that of nis king. The chief of the 
Wallachians, Drakul, after long hesitation, joined the con- 
federates. The allied army, commanded by Huniad, rallied 
and fortified by the Wallachians, crossed the Danube upon 
two raft bridges, which seemed to transport the whole pop- 
ulation from one bank of the river to the other. Ten thou- 
sand chariots followed the army. " It seemed," relates 
Chalcondyle, " as if each combatant was carrying his house, 
his family, and his flocks in Ms train." 

The junction of this army and of the Wallachians of 
Drakul was effected in the plain of Nicopolis. The predic- 
tions of a Bulgarian prophetess, and an earthquake that shook 
the banks of the Danube beneath the feet of this host, as- 
tonished and suspended for a moment the army. Drakul, 
impressed with a sinister presentiment, beheld in it a decla- 
ration of Heaven against the perjury of the confederates. A 
violent quarrel arose in the council of war between him and 
Huniad, who wished to brave, in order to gratify his hatred, 
at once justice and the elements. Drakul drew his sabre 
and challenged to single combat the chief of the confeder- 
ates. He was disarmed, and the two warriors were forced to 
swear oblivion of this offence. 

The army following slowly the right bank of the river, 
for fear of missing its way in the narrow defiles of Servia, 
rounded the Balkans, fired indifferently, on the way, the 
Greek and Ottoman villages, considering as the Pope's ene- 
mies as well the heretic Christians of Bulgaria as the Mus- 
sulmans. Huniad, who went before them at the head of 
three thousand Hungarian cavalry, the flower of this cru- 
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sade, debouched at last on the border of the Black Sea at 
Varna. He encamped the entire army at the bottom of 
this gulf formed by two capes advanced into the sea, of 
which the one bears Varna, the other Oallata or Kalliacré. 
A broad and deep marsh separates in the basin of tjhe gulf 
these two Greek towns. Huniad, after having reposed his 
army at that extremity of the Balkans which dips and dis- 
appears into the sea, hoped to follow still the coast along to 
the mouth of the Bosphorus, to leave Constantinople on the 
left, to penetrate into Thrace by the Greek defiles of Bel- 
grade, to fall upon Adrianople, to efface it from the map of 
Europe, to sweep the Turks from Gallipoli, from Salonica, 
from Epirus, and return victor and King of Bulgaria, his 
sway confounded with Hungary and Poland. The absence 
of Amurath II. had given him this audacity; the unex- 
pected presence of the Ottoman hero dispelled it. 

III. 

Amurath II., informed by his vizier, Khalil, of the 
league formed against the empire by the Pope and by Hu- 
niad, of the passage of the Danube, and of the peril of his 
son, had not hesitated to resume, not the empire, but the 
command of the army which was to carry the empire in its 
ranks. As prompt as Ilderim his ancestor, and also more 
fortunate, he had assembled in a few days in the plains of 
Nicomedia, by forced marches, all the troops disseminated 
throughout Asia, and all the garrisons • of Salonica, of 
Thrace, and of Adrianople. One hundred thousand com- 
batants, well disciplined, and devoted to death to save the 
empire, were assembled round his tents at Nicomedia. Hav- 
ing small confidence in the honesty of the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople, he preferred trusting himself to the Genoese of 
the Euxine to transport his army across the Bosphorus, 
which separated him from Huniad. 

The Genoese, happy to serve the Turks against their 
•enemies the Venetians leagued with Huniad, sent all their 
vessels and all their boats to the extremity of the Asiatic 
Bosphorus, and transported in a few days across this nar- 
row sea the one hundred thousand men of the Sultan to the 
side of Europe. Amurath II., once landed upon the beach 
which Huniad must follow to avoid the inaccessible steeps 
of the Balkans, marched to meet the crusaders in order to 
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forestall them at the narrow turning of the Danube and the 
Balkan upon the sea. He placed his camp upon a site from 
where his eye, experienced in fields of battle, could see all 
the conditions of victory. 

His right was covered by the sea, his left by the steep 
declivities of Hemus, his centre by a broad and deep trench 
which defied the impetuosity of the Hungarian or Sarmatian 
cavalry. He had planted on the elevated reverse of this 
trench a lance, at the point of which floated in reproach of 
the perjury -of the Christians and in sign of the justice of 
his cause, the torn treaty and forsworn oath of Szegedin. 
Forgetful of past crimes, provided the guilty redeemed his 
faults by exploits, he called from the prisons of Tokat his 
faithless vizier Tourakhan, who had fbrmerly conspired 
against him on his accession to the throne, and gave him the 
command of the right wing. The left was commanded by 
Karadja, a warrior trained in the defence of the defiles of 
the Hemus. Amurath reserved to himself the command of 
the Ottoman centre as more exposed to the attack of the 
enemy. His Janissaries fought in this division. 

IV 

Huniad, though for a moment disconcerted by the ap- 
pearance of an Ottoman army upon the route which he 
thought open to his confederates, did not doubt of the vic- 
tory. He covered the left of his army with the marsh of 
Varna and the ten thousand wagons of his baggage; at 
the centre he surroimded the King Ladislas, ine Pope's 
legate Caasarini, the Venetian ambassadors, with forty thou- 
sand Germans, Poles, Wallachians, Servians, exercised in 
the Turkish tactics and long habituated to victory. Placing 
himself on the right at the head of the Hungarian cavalry, 
impetuous and irresistible in its first onset, he showed by a 
gesture to his squadrons the European infantry of Karadja 
as the rampart which must be crossed at any cost, to make 
a breach in the lines of Amurath II., and after to surround,- 
by wheeling toward the sea, the Ottoman army. 

Quick as his glance and gesture he launched himself 
with all the speed of his horse, attended by the most daring 
of his cavalry, upon Karadja, cleft like a whirlwind of dust 
the Turkish infantry, and galloping beyond their broken and 
scattered lines into the plain in pursuit of the flying Otto- 
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mans, made the Janissaries raise a ory of discomfiture. 
Amurath himself, attacked in front by the forty thousand 
combatants of Ladislas, uncovered on his fainting left, 
almost out off on his right by the ten thousand Hungarian 
horse of Huniad, became agitated, turned pale, looked be- 
hind him, and turning his horse's head to the side of the 
sea, seemed to examine what space there remained for flight. 

But, at the moment, old Karadja, who ran up covered 
with dust and blood after rising from the field of battle 
where the Hungarian cavalry had passed over his body, 
threw himself upon the reins of his master's horse, and 
scolding with the authority of despair, said to him : " That 
a Sultan, if he must die, ought to die in charging the 
enemy." 

At this movement of Karadja, one of the officers of the 
Janissaries, supposing that it was an outrage or a violence to 
his master, raised his sabre to sever the hand of the begler- 
beg that held the horse ; but before the sabre of the officer 
had time to fall upon Karadja's arm, a Hungarian trooper 
of Huniad, swept by the impetuosity of his stood into the 
meHéCy cleft the head of the Janissary, whose body rolled at 
the feet of the Sultan. Amurath, somewhat steadied by 
the coolness of Karadja, fought like a soldier on the breach 
of the intrenchment, and seizing in his right hand the 
lance that bore the perjured treaty of the Christians, waved 
it as if a rallying flag to the eyes of the Janissaries, and 
rushed across the trench piled up with dead into the midst 
of the confederates. 



The Janissaries, become all heroes by the presence and 
the heroism of their Sultan, broke the shock of the forty 
thousand confederates of the centre,' from which were absent 
the skill and the courage of Huniad, then separated by the 
rally of the Turks. The young King Ladislas fell upset by 
his horse, which was slain by a blow of an axe. A veteran 
of the Janissaries, named Khizr, rushed upon the body, cut 
off the head, and hoisted it on the point of his sabre. 
" Hungarians," cried he to those who were fighting still, 
" for whom do you fight ? Look, here is the head of your 
king." 

This cry, the bleeding head the countenance of the 
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younç King, recognized by the flowing curls of his hair, 
completed the rout by discouragement and by horror in the 
ranks of the crusaders. Huniad, retracing his steps too late, 
saw with his own eyes that bloody trophy planted in the 
earth upon a lance by the side of the lance that bore the 
torn treaty of Szegedin. He threw himself three times with 
fresh troops of cavalry into the ranks of the Turks to seize 
and bring off at least the body of the child whom he had con- 
4ucted to destruction ; three times he was obliged to retire 
from the conflict under cover of his cavalry, and to leave 
the Turks the body of the King. The Hungarians forced 
him off in the rout and the ni^t. The left wing of the 
confederates, cut off from the centre, remained till the day 
following unmoved and mute behind its palisades, its wag- 
ons, and its marshes. At the dawn, Amurath, who had 
surrounded them in the dark, had the head of Ladisla» 
thrown in over the palisades to convince them that there was 
no hope for resistance. He entered freely the enclosure 
where the courtiers of Ladislas, the Pope^s legate, Csesarini, 
the Venetian sub-legate, the Bishops of Erlau and of Gros- 
wardein, counsellors and victims of this crusade, fell into 
the chains of the Ottomans. A just chastisement inflicted 
by a Providence who dispenses no creed from the first virtue 
among mankind, namely, truth upon the lips and good faith 
in the heart. 

VI. 

Amurath II., who had discomfited and discouraged in a 
single day all the enemies of his empire and of his son at 
the same time, rode next 'day over the field of battle to pick 
up the wounded and bury the dead. " Is it not wonderftil," 
said he to the aged Azab-Beg, his groom, " that you see but 
young faces among those dead Christians, and not a single 
aged head ? " — " !No," replied Azab-Beg, " it is not wonder- 
ful, for if there had been among these confederates a single 
head grown gray with wisdom, they would not have attempt- 
ed an enterprise so unjust and so insensate." 

The wagons of the Wallachians, the Hungarians, and 
the Poles, served to transport to Adrianople the rich spoils 
of the Christian camp. Amurath sent by Azab-Beg the 
cuirasses of the German cavalry as a present to the Sultan 
of Egypt, and had embalmed in honey and spices the sev- 
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ered head of the unfortunate Ladislas, and sent it to Brous£»i 
as a triumphal homage to the justice of his cause and to the 
fortunes of the Ottomans. The inhabitants of Broussa ran 
in crowds to meet this spoil, laved the head in the torrent 
of the Nilufer, and planting it anew, as the Parthians had 
done that of Orassus, on the end of a pike, they paraded 
for three days through the sections of the capital. The 
Christians of Broussa at length receiyed and buried it in a 
chapel of Mount Olympus. 

Amurath II., satisfied with having saved his son and his 
people, disdained to go in triumph to Broussa or Adrianople. 
He delivered the army, the prisoners, the spoils, the entire 
victory to the beglerbegs of the young Emperor, and repass- 
ing the Dardanelles upon a Genoese bark, he returned like 
a discharged soldier to his solitude of Magnesia. 

The tombs of two and twenty odalisques and of the 
numerous companions of his pleasures, which are shown 
beneath the cypresses of Magnesia, the baths, the gardens, 
the marble kiosks, the minarets, whose whiteness contrasts 
with the dark verdure of laurels and primeval orange-trees, 
the murmuring fountains, attest, like the Ottoman tradi- 
tions, that voluptuousness and contemplation divided the 
hours of the Sultan, disgusted, not of enjoying, but of 
reigning, and that this Solomon of the Turks combined, like 
the first Solomon, the hero, the sage, and the voluptuary. 

But politics seemed jealous of his indolence. 

VII. 

The peace, so happily re-established, had corrupted at 
Adrianople, at the same time, the sovereign, still a boy, and 
the army, made insolent by victory. The Janissaries, no longer 
feeling the firm hand of a master whom they were accus- 
tomed to love and to fear, wished to govern at their caprice 
the capital which they had saved by their arms. Conflagra- 
tion, that mute and anonymous murmur by which this insub- 
ordinate soldiery has so often since intimated its desires to 
the divan, devoured a considerable portion of Adrianople. 
They pursued to the very threshold of the young Sultan the 
chief of the eunuchs, become an object of their wrath 
because he refused yielding to their sway his master. Furi- 
ous te find the sanctuary of the palace save him from their 
vengeance, they turned to pillage the apartments of the 
Vol. II.— 3* 
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houses of the officers of the court and of all the moUas 
reputed inimical to them in Adrianople. They trailed in 
the streets the mutilated bodies of the inhabitants. Goin^ 
out after these atrocities from the city, which was disputed 
with them by the spahis and the bostandjis, they retired 
seditiously, as formerly the Eoman plebs upon Mount 
Aventine, upon the hills of Bautschoul, whence they menaced 
the city with a new and more terrible invasion. All trembled 
at Adrianople, from the Sultan to the populace. Khalil- 
Pasha, the grand vizier, temporized wisely but laboriously 
with them. They demanded, arms in hand, an augmentation 
of pay by an asper per day ; it was the first exaction of this 
soldiery, who served but on condition of ruling. Mahomet, 
besieged in his palace and fearful of being det&oned by the 
military demagogues who incited the revolt, accorded the 
augmentation of pay. The Janissaries, feigning a complete 
satisfaction of their grievances, returned in an orderly 
manner to the capital. But their apparent submission was 
but an oppression disguised under the forms of respect. 
They sought soon after to force upon the Sultan the dismis- 
sal, the banishment, and the murder of his ministers ; the 
government was passing bodily into the conclave of their 
ortas. Adrianople, like a conquered city, trembled anew 
before its masters. Mahomet reigned no longer but on con- 
dition of pleasing and obeying his soldiers. 

. VIII. 

The grand vizier Khalil, the beglerbeg or generalissimo 
of the army of Europe, Ouzghour-Pasha and Ish^-Pasha, the 
advisers most menaced by the Janissaries, withdrew from the 
divan to allay the incessant seditions which muttered against 
them, and to avoid fresh atrocities. The rebels affected 
to take against these tutors of Mahomet the part of the 
young Sultan. They represented to him the humiliation of 
reigning under ministers imposed by his father. They in- 
toxicated him with flattery. They succeeded in inflating the 
heart of a sovereign of fifteen years with a pride and jealousy 
which made their master their accomplice. The empire, 
indignant, was going to ruin in the hand of a child at the 
mercy of an anarchical soldiery and of a harem governed by 
odalisques and eunuchs. The people of Adrianople* were 
looking round them for some source of safety. 
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This almost unanimous rerolt of poUk opinioQ against 
tiie excesses of the Janissaries and the weakness of the 
{^lantom soyereign, the complacent tool of their tyranny, 
encouraged Khalil to the sole act which conld save at cmce 
the people and the reign. He convoked secretly at his house 
Ouzghoor-Pasha, and Ishak-Pasha, and the principal viziers 
or generab remoyed hy the Janissaries, the Mn&i of Ad- 
rianople, the Oadi of the city, the hich judge of the army, 
and aie imans whose |Hreaching in ue mosqnes had most 
authority with the people. It was decided to send in secret 
a deputy of this sacred con^iracy to Magnesia, to conjure 
Amurath IL to reascend the throne and saye the empire from 
anarchy after haying sayed it from conquest Sarudje-Pasha, 
a confidential, bold and ehxjuent man, who had during the 
two first reigns of Amurath the full confidence of the Sultan, 
and who on this account inspired the more distrust in the 
new court, was selected for the mi^on. He mounted horse 
in the night under pretence of going to his goyemment of 
Salonica, rapidly crossed Thrace and presented himself at 
Magnesia to his old master. The portraiture of the excesses 
of the Janissaries, of the disorders of the seraglio, of the 
decomposition of the empire, drawn in the letters of Khalil, 
and the recitals of Sarudje-Pasha, brought tears from the 
eyes of Amurath. Between the delights of his retreat and 
the perils of a third reign mwe stormy than the two others, 
he did not hesitate an instant. Indigiiation at the Janissa- 
ries, pity for his son, the salvation of his people, the glory 
of once more rescuing at home the house of Othman which 
he had saved abroad, decided him to fly to the succor of his 
deluded and perhaps ungrateful son. Filial respect, a virtue 
innate in the Ottomans, did not let him doubt of the obe- 
dience of his son when he should see the father demand back 
the empire for his own safety and that of his people. But 
he feared with reason that the Janissaries, masters of the 
government, the officers, and the treasury, under this sem- 
blance of a Sultan, might at his approach set up throne 
against throne, and constrain the father to make war upon 
the son. He resolved, then, to at once surprise and strike the 
soldiery, and to wrest from it his son before they should have 
time to corrupt and to arm him against his father. 
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IX. 



A dervish, privy to the measures insintiated to the viziers 
who conspired to secure the safety of the empire, traversed, 
by his orders, the Bosphorus, and delivered to Khalil the 
plan and the hour of the restoration. In his letter, Amurath 
announced to Khalil that he would arrive by night at the 
gates of Adrianople, to crush the Janissaries or to fall 
beneath their blows ; but he desired them to remove by some 
contrivance his son from the capital, while he was entering 
it himself, lest in resuming the sceptre he should have the 
pain of appearing to wrest it from his son. 

KhalU and the conspirators had no difficulty in alluring, 
through their agents in the palace, a young man eager for 
pleasure into an absence from the capital. Under pretext 
of a hunt in the forests of Mount Ehodope, the harem con- 
fidants of Khalil led off for some days Mahomet from Ad- 
rianople. 

During these manœuvres, Amurath II., in the disguise 
of a Turcoman shepherd driving his flocks for sale to the 
capital, approached the city, and encamped in the black tent 
of the shepherds of Asia. Sarudje-Pasha and some pages, 
disguised in the same costume, accompanied him, carrying 
their arms concealed beneath their coarse cloaks. 

Khalil had informed Amurath of the removal of his son. 
Saganos-Pasha, grand vizier, favorite of young Mahomet, 
and servile instrument of the Janissaries, slept in indolent 
security. The court was without suspicion, the Janissaries 
without fear, the city alone agitated covertly by the imans, 
was fomenting with discontent at its masters. The mosques 
resounded with ominous preachings, the coffee houses with 
murmurs, the bazars with imprecations against the govern- 
ment of a boy enslaved to a soldiery. Khalil had distribu- 
ted in all these public places popular orators charged to 
descant on the eclipsed glory of the Ottomans, the order, the 
happiness, and grandeur of the empire, passed away to Mag- 
nesia with Amurath. His name, blessed and regretted, was 
brooding in all hearts ; oppression alone prevented its break- 
ing out. 

At this moment and at the hour when the people issued 
in crowds from the mosques, after the mid-day prayer, Amu- 
rath and his friends, quitting their tent, saddling their horses, 
and putting off their coarse mantles to assume the costume 
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and the arms of imperial solemnities, enter on horseback 
Adrianople, are reo(^nised, acclaimed, smothered with em- 
braces by the people, who rush in multitudes firom the 
mosqnes, the coffee houses, the shops, the private dwellings 
to contemplate their liberator, and to condact him in triumph 
to the palace, calling the Janissaries to rep^itance uid 
fidelity. The sole presence of Amurath, their old companion 
of war «and glory, his irritated looks, his seyere but paternal 
reproaches, laid them prostrate at the feet of his horse. This 
body, who began to get weary of its seditions, punished by 
its own anarchy and the contempt of the public, seized them- 
selves their agitators and led them chained before this hero 
of Yama. Amurath scolded and pardoned ; but he thought 
it well to make his turbulent prsetorians purchase this pardon 
by exploits of utility to the grandeur of the empire. No 
shed blood sullied this paternal revolution, accomplished 
by a father who came to rescue and chastise lus son. Amu- 
rath contented himself with exiling Saganos, the virier and 
oorrupter of Mahomet, into his domains of Asia, and sending 
his own son to await in his palace, at Magnesia, till the 
lessons of experienced statesmen and the example of his 
fiEkther should render him more capable of reigning. 

Ebalil, who had conceived, prepared and accomplished 
this patriotic restoration of his old master, resumed his 
functions of grand vizier, which he retained until the death 
of Amurath. 



Long seditions in armies are healed only by war. Amu- 
rath II., to take off his from the sway of factions, led it, 
without leaving time to get corrupted anew, to Seres, to pour 
it over the Peloponnesus. The isthmus of Corinth, cut 
across by a ditch and shut in by a high and massive wall, 
the remnant of that which Julius CaBsar, Caligula and Nero, 
had built to shelter the Morea against the northern barbarians, 
was defended by Constantino Paleologus and Constantino, 
son of Manuel, heir to the Morea, who was soon to inherit 
Constantinople and to die on the same day with his empire. 

Constantino displayed upon the walls of Corinth the 
same bravery as he did upon the ramparts of Byzantium. 
This availed only to illustrate his name. The fourth day 
after the assemblage of the Ottoman forces at the foot of 
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Ûie IsU&mns wall, Amnrath ordered namerons pyres to be 
kindled in front of his camp, to throw light upon the general 
assault Ât the shout of Allahy at the sound of the 
trumpets, at the noise of the Tartar drums, the army was 
launched, beneath a shower of arrows, of bullets and of Greek 
fire from the walls. The bodies of the Janissaries filled up 
the ditch. The same veteran who had cut off the head of 
Ladislas at Varna was the first to gain the summit of the 
wall, and to plant on it the standard surmounted by the 
orescent : it was the Servian ELhizr. 

The ditch was carried. Two hundred thousand Turks 
inundated the Morea. Corinth itself, a city sanctified by 
its antiquity, by its gods, by its arts, by the beauty of its 
women, by its fountains, its cypresses, its very ruins them- 
selves, whence its unrividled situation had always restored 
it, fell anew buried in its flames by the hand of Tourakhan, 
that ancient and ambitious vizier of Amurath. Its flames 
were seen from Athens, from Egina, from Lepanto, from 
Cytheron, from Pindus. The inhabitants, as also those of 
Patras, were led into slavery in Asia, to the number of sixty 
thousand. 

Constantine, after his generous but bloody efforts to pre- 
serve the Peloponnesus free to his family, submitted to a 
tribute and became vassal of Amurath. On this con- 
dition the Turks evacuated the Morea without molesting the 
religion or the property of the inhabitants, and marched in a 
body upon Albania, one of their provinces which a great 
man had just incited to liberty. This great man was ocan- 
der-Beg, the Huniad of the Albanians. 

XL 

Albania, in the most extended acceptation of the name, is 
that long and lofty chain of mountains, intersected by deep 
valleys and by fertile basins, which ramifies from the summits 
of Epirus and the eternal snows of Pindus along to the ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Venice, where it comes to knot itself 
almost perpendicularly with the Germanic Alps. One of 
the flanks of this chain looks upon Turkey of Europe, the 
plains of Adrianople, the valleys of Bulgaria, the virgin 
forests of Servia, the plains of Hungary and of Transyl- 
vania ; the other flank, more steep and more calcined by the 
sun, looks upon the Adriatic, the Ionian Isles and the distant 
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ooasts of Italy. All this seaboard, from the Gulf of Lepanto 
to where terminates Grreece properly so called, is indented 
with creeks, with roadsteads, with ravines more or less deep, 
where the sea insinuates itself between precipitous cliffs. 
Strips of plain, sheltered, sultry, fertile as gardens exposed 
to the sun, bestrew here and there the margin of the waters 
along these cotcs. They present to the sea a town, a citadel, 
a port, sails painted with ochre like those of the ancient 
Greek mariners, orchards surrounding the crenelated walls, 
towers in ruins upon the shoals in front ; then those plains 
disappear by gradual narrowing and elevation into gorges 
excavated by the torrents that descend from the snows or from 
the lakes of the mountains. 

The robust knot which seems to colligate all the diver- 
gent ramifications of this Alpine chain into a common trunk 
is Epirus or lower Albania and Macedon, this kingdom of 
Philip and of Alexander, which seems to lean over Greece 
as if to master it, and over Turkey of Europe to use by 
turns or to menace its possessors. 

Bosnia, Dalmatia, Croatia, the very heights of Bulgaria 
and of Servia, are but superposed stages of upper Albania. 
Snows, pasture-lands, forests, lakes, torrents and inaccessi- 
ble precipices, basins enchased in the roots of mountains, 
plains enriched by alluvial deposits, villages suspended 
on the sides of cliffs, interior and maritime towns, citadels, 
harbors, isles, are distributed to them equally. They form 
but a single people under a diversity of names. Their ori- 
gin is misty as their mountains. Their tongue, according to 
its etymology, variesinsensibly in its dialects from the popular 
Greek of Attica to the Turkish of Thrace, and from the corrupt 
Italian of the isles to the savage German of Croatia. Their 
religion, also changed by vicinity, by invasion, and by the colo- 
nization of their lowlands, floats from Mahometanism to Chris- 
tianity, and from the Greek schism to Eoman Catholicism, ac- 
cording to the races with whom they carry on by turns trade 
and war. They change with an astonishing facility their 
creeds, or they adulterate them with a barbarous promiscu- 
ousness which associates the rites of one with the supersti- 
tions of the other. This promiscuity of creeds renders them 
fit to serve indifferently the Christians against the Mussul- 
mans and the Mussulmans against the Christians, at the 
whim of their adventurous spirit and of their romantic 
intrepidity. The only thing unchangeable among the Alba* 
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nians is^ the passion for independence and for glory. This 
passion for glory is the dominant trait of their character 
and the source of their heroism ; theirs has been a knd of 
heroes in all times. Their heroism is sometimes mistaken in 
its object and takes pillage for ambition. It is but natural 
that Homer should have found there his Achilles, Greece 
her Alexander, the Turks Soander-Beg, a man of the same 
race, of the same blood, and of the same genius. 

XII. 

It is not known from what human stock the Albanians 
are descended. They are found imder the name of lUyr- 
ians in their native mountain strongholds before the Greeks, 
the Hungarians, the Germans, the Venetians, the Turks. 
Some historians think they recognize in their traditions and 
in their tongue an Italic colony of shepherds from Alba, 
emigrated with their flocks from Latium, and transported, it 
is not conceived how, into this Illyria from which they were 
separated by the Adriatic. Others derive their name from 
the whiteness with which the snows crown, a great part of 
the year, the summits of their mountains. It is certain that 
a city of Alba had been built by them before the Greek 
times, on the confines of the mountain which separates them 
from Servia. It is more probable they take their name from 
Alb, permuted from Aïp, which in almost all primitive idi- 
oms signifies high pasturages, and from the site has been 
eztended to the inhabitants. 

Their beauty, masculine in the mcQ, majestic and virile 
in even the women, is celebrated in the East. These are 
the Circassian men and women of the Adriatic. 

The Caucasus in Asia, Albania in Europe, seemed to 
correspond geographically and morally at the bottom of the 
two gulfs of the Mediterranean, which confound their waters, 
through the current of the Bosphorus, at Constantinople. 
The Albanians are the Circassians of Europe, the Circassians 
are the Albanians of Asia. These two groups of mountains 
seem to have generated the same men, the same women, and 
the same manners. It is from these two fountains, as from 
the snows of their hills, that descends for five centuries back, 
by constant mixture of the three races, the beauty and the 
intrepidity that repair the race and vigor of the Ottomans. 
They love arms, battles, adventures, journeys by land and 
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sea, perilous piracies, fields of* battle without care for causes, 
military engagements in the camps of the Sultans of Egypt, 
of Syria, of Constantinople. The too regular discipline of 
European armies is irksome to them; they prefer the éclcU 
of individual exploits, the license of the Ottoman camps, 
the combat hand to hand upon impetuous horses of Arabia 
or of Transylvania, the civilization which allows slaves to 
mount, at the caprice of a master, from servitude to the 
rank of vizier or of pasha, the religion which gives harems 
and slaves to heroes. 

Their spirit is poetic like their manners. Their popular 
songs, especially those of their heroic epoch under their 
countryman Scander-Beg, recall the Homeric rhapsodies 
rather than the spiritless ballads of modem Greece. They 
mingle, like Achilles, poetry, music and dance, with war. 
In the leisure of their mode of life, by turns somnolent and 
feverish, they are seen carelessly lying in the sun, upon the 
beach or on the terraces of their houses, chanting to the 
accompaniment of the sounds of a rustic lyre, their own 
exploits, or dancing, like women, to the airs by turns warlike 
or effeminate of their instruments. 

The government of the Albanians was feudal like all the 
governments of the East, formed by nature on the type of 
the patriarchal family ; a government favorable at once to 
liberty and to servitude, wherein the father is chief, the 
family is tribe, the servants are slaves ; wherein power, desiç- 
nated as it were divinely by birth and by primogeniture, is 
sacred and incontestable as paternity, and where the movable 
and transient confederation of the tribes among themselves 
constitutes the State; sometimes coalesced together for a 
national war against other races, sometimes severed into inde- 
pendent groups for the greater liberty of the whole. Each 
city, each province, each village recognizes a prince, a lord, 
a beg, who governs despotically according to tradition and 
manners. This subjection of the cities, the provinces, the 
villages, to feudal masters or princes, diminishes nothing of 
the sentiment of general liberty and the passion of patriot- 
ism which is an instinct of the Albanians. 

XIII. 

It has been seen that, under the first sultans of Adrian- 
<^le, partly by incursions into Epims, partly by voluntary 
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infeoffment as in the case of Janina, partly by armed oon- 

Î[uest such as that of Troia after the possession of Thessa- 
onica, Albania was all over become Ottoman. Islamism and 
Christianity were there commingled without a contest by the 
mutual tolerance of the two religions, among a people where 
the same family was usually divided between the two wor- 
ships. The conformity of warlike and pastoral manners had 
easily united the two races. Consciences were free; the 
Albanians suffered only in their national pride from the do- 
minion and the tribute imposed by the Turkish governors. 

Such was the state of lower Albania or Epirus, when 
Amuraih II., after the siege of Corinth and by the submis- 
sion of the Morea, enveloped, so to say, through the con- 
quered coast of the Adriatic, this country which he ap- 
proached also on the north by Adrianople and the valley of the 
Heber or the Maritza. The conquering policy of the three 
last Sultans tended evidently to occupy those high places, 
natural citadels of Germany, which extend from the summit 
of Pindus along to the Gulf of the Adriatic at Venice, 
thence to descend by the Styrian Alps into Germany, and 
thus embrace, by the Black Sea on one side and by the Med- 
iterranean on tne other, the entire of that Germany which 
they had but a glimpse of, from the banks of the Danube. 
Vast and grassy plains have always been the irresistible am- 
bition of shepherd people& Baces like rivers have their cur- 
rents from the mountains and settle only in the broad basins 
of the earth. 

XIV. 

An instinctive presentiment of this complete subjuga- 
tion of Albania, and the sentiment of a nationality on the 
verge of being absorbed in another, began to agitate Epirus, 
when the victory of Varna by Amurath II. put to sUence 
for a moment this first movement of independence, under 
the impression of a triumph which assured to the Turks an 
irresistible superiority and a long peace. 

But, at the close of the year 1448, Huniad, whom defeat 
and the death of Ladislas had not depopularized in Hun- 
gary, was appointed regent of the kingdom during the mi- 
nority of an infant, called anew entire military Hungary into 
arms to avenee the death of their King and their nobility, 
and crossed the Danube at the bridge of Trajan. Amu- 
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rath ran to meet him with sixty thousand of his yeterans of 
Varna. He offered, before the engagement, peace to Huni- 
ad. Huniad, whom his defeat rendered intractable, refused. 
An old woman of Kossova, consulted by him, predicted in 
vain his discomfiture. 

The battle, hard fought and full of vicissitudes, lasted 
without interruption for three days and a night. It still 
fluctuated undecided, when the Wallachians drawn reluc- 
tantly into this crusade, and indignant at the bad faith of 
Huniad, who wasted their blood for his personal glory, 
passed in a body to the camp of the Turks. Huniad fled a 
second time leaving twenty thousand Hungarians and Poles, 
the flower of the Germanic chivalry, on the field of battle. 

At the moment when Huniad, fallen from his glory by 
two reverses, was flying with a handful of cavalry through 
the forests of Servia towards Belgrade, the hero of the Al- 
banians, Scander-Beg, appeared upon the brow of the moun- 
tains which cast their shadow upon the plain of Kossova at 
the head of a cloud of mountaineers. He was leading them 
to succor Huniad ; but Huniad had had the haughtiness not 
to wait the aid of Scander-Beg after having solicited it. 

The Albanian chief, seeing from aloft the plain covered 
with the bodies of the Hungarians, and the river rolling the 
carcases of horses and of men, cursed the haughty temerity 
of Huniad and re-entered his forests to spy another occasion 
of falling upon the Turks. It was too late ; Huniad, aban- 
doned by even his servants, wandered alone with his sword 
in the forests of Bulgaria. Encountered and attacked by 
two brigands, he despoiled himself of his gold chain. While 
they were disputing for it| he snatched up his sabre, of 
which he had been disarmed, slew one of the bandits, terri- 
fied the other, and resumed his route towards Hungary. 

Let us now sketch this other Huniad, more barbarous, 
but greater than the Hungarian hero, who, without other 
support than himself, and without other allies than his patri- 
otic mountaineers, counterbalanced during two reigns and a 
quarter of a century the fortune and the forces of the Otto- 
man empire. This great man was Scander-Beg. 

XV. 

At the period when Amurath II. had conquered Epirus 
by his lieutenants detached from the army of Salonica, an 
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hereditary chieftain of the Albanians, prince or beg of 
Moghlena (the ancient principality of Emathia), named John 
Castriot, had preserved his principality on condition of pay- 
ing tribute to the Ottomans and of sending four of his sons 
to the court of Amurath to be brought up in fidelity to the Sul- 
tan and in the religion of the Prophet. Amurath, who val- 
ued highly the aptitude and bravery of the Albanian race, 
desired to naturalize those children of the noble Albanian 
families at his court, in his schools, in his armies. Their 
presence at Broussa and at Adrianople also guaranteed the 
submission of the fathers. Their natural intelligence and 
heroism prepared him generals for his campaigns. He had 
them formed to all the liberal studies and au the military 
exercises proper to make them, in their maturity, the strength 
and glory of his empire. 

The wife of the Prince of Emathia, mother of nine chil- 
dren, but who had remaining but these four sons, wept bit- 
terly their lot on delivering them to the ofEicials of Amu- 
rath. She was one of those superior women who instil 
with their blood a virile soul in their sons, and of whom are 
ordinarily born men of genius or of heroism. The father 
supervised them carefully and gave them servants of tried 
fidelity to teach them their paternal tongue, and to keep alive 
in them the love of their race and of their country among 
strangers. 

Amurath II., as gentle in the interior of his seraglio as 
he was intrepid in the camp, received these boys as a father 
rather than as a conqueror. He committed them to the 
tutors of his own sons. The three youngest of the boys, 
removed from home at an age too tender, died during the 
first years of their exile. George, the eldest, who was after 
Prince Alexander or Scander-Beg, survived alone of the 
brothers. Nature had given him at once the body and the 
soul of a hero. He combined the beauty of his mother, cel- 
ebrated in Albania, with the frame at once robust and elas- 
tic of his race. ' He had at the same time that quick, facile 
and universal aptitude of the Greek genius which seems to 
open the intellect to the interior light with the same efiFort- 
less spontaneity which opens the external gaze to the brilliant 
day of an Ionian heaven. But underneath this beauty, 
somewhat effeminate, of young Greeks, was found, say his 
Byzantine panegyrists themselves, in the features, in the 
eyes, as in the character, an indescribable savage mobility 
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wMoh betrayed the barbarian aa capable of beroûm as of 
perfidy and of ferocity. 

" Young Scander-B^," say they, " was tall and lithe, 
narrow-waisted, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, li^t-limbed, 
proud, stately, and theatrical in his gait, the neck was full 
and long, the head small, the forehead high, the face ovaL 
The eyes were dark and veined with fire, the features fresh 
and graceful as a woman's, the hair black and curled natu- 
rally down the neck; the complexion was fair and colored 
with the pure blood of his native mountains ; the look was 
mild and bold without impudence, but somewhat treacherous ; 
the voice rang to a great distance like that of the shepherds 
of his country, who converse from valley to valley athwart 
the roaring of their cascades. He spoke Albanian, Greek, 
Turkish, Arabic, Italian to perfection. He composed verses 
and sang them in all these languages, accompanying himself 
on the lyre of the Epirotes. 

^^ He managed the horse, the sabre, the djereed, and the 
bow of the Turcomans with a vigor and a grace that had 
made him terrible and celebrated before the age of mature 
strength among the pages of Amurath. The martial vanity 
of his countrymen broke out on all occasions of competing 
with the other warriors of the court. Amurath treated him 
as a favorite, almost a son ; he was supposed even to enter- 
tain for this Albanian more affection than is meet in one 
man to another. Those depraved friendships, common in 
antiquity to the Greeks and the Tartars, and of which Spar- 
ta sought to make a virtue in her unnatural institutions, 
incriminated often then, in Albania as in Turkey, the favor- 
itism of courts and of camps." 

But these vague and unauthentic rumors of the Greek 
chronicles of Byzantium, appear unworthy of the virtue of 
Amurath and contradictory with his passion for Mara, for 
Helen, and for the Princess of Sinope, who reigned by turns 
over his heart. 

XVI. 

Amurath II., resolved to adopt the young Albanian 
Prince into his household, taught him himself the exercises 
and the maxims of war, the religion of the Turks, had him 
circumcised, and raised him rapidly from grade to grade to 
the command of five thousand cavalry. He besides gave 
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him, to uphold his rank, a sandjah or hereditary principaKty 
in Asia, in the valley of Tmolus, and the title of beg or 
prince. It is from this day that George Castriot became 
known among the Ottomans by the name of Scander-Beg or 
Prince Alexander. The reminiscence of his natal religion 
seemed so extinct or renounced in his soul, that no Otto- 
man warrior equalled him in exploits against the Hunga- 
rians, the Servians, the Christians, in the wars of Tran- 
sylvania, of Servia, at the battle of Varna and of Kos- 
sova, and that the Sultan, after this last battle, gave him the 
command of forty thousand Asiatic Ottomans sent to sub- 
due or to punish Albania. " He signalized himself in this 
expedition," say the chronicles of the times, " by a merciless 
devotedness to Amurath, hoping to merit thereby of the 
Turks the investiture of the principality of Albania, after the 
death of his father, John Castriot." 

The Christian chroniclers of this war, forced to avow the 
ferocities of the renegade favorite of Amurath against his 
brethren, praise Scander-Beg for his excesses against them- 
selves, by a versatile partiality of all times, which transmutes 
crimes into virtues whep those crimes become useful to the 
cause we celebrate. " He acted," say they, " with a con- 
summate artifice, to the end of inspiring the Turks with the 
most absolute confidence, and thus the better to deceive them 
after to the profit of the Christians." 

Meanwhile, John Castriot, having died without other 
male heir than his son George, become Scander-Beg, Amu- 
rath II., who wished to remove the young Albanian princes 
from their country, so that the power augmented by his 
patronage might not strike root in their native soil, refused 
to Scander-Beg his paternal inheritance. By the counsel 
of Khalil, he sent other governors into Albania. Scander- 
Beg, deceived in his long-cherished hope, felt, but dissembled 
the impression of the outrage. 

He had lost his youth, his blood, his exploits, his religion 
in the service of the Ottomans, to earn from them the king- 
dom of his ancestors, and at the moment when the reward 
came into the hand of Amurath, the Sultan degraded him 
of his hopes, imposed servitude upon his country, and gave 
foreign masters to his compatriots. Resentment and ven- 
geance became the sole passions of his life. The magnitude 
of the benefits which he had received from the Sultan 
appeared thenceforth but the measure of the enormity of his 
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ingratitade. He vowed to himself, . and to his nephew 
Hamza, a sister's son, whom he had adopted and educated 
in his household, to cost the Ottomans as much blood as he 
had^ûned them of triumphs. 

He prepared his partisans and accomplices in Albania, 
through the clients of his &milj. He disseminated the 
grievances, the murmurs, the despair of deceived patriotism. 
He diffused, through the agency of his sisters and nephews, 
the smouldering fire of ancient independence. He aîfected 
hatred of the worship he had been forced to embrace, and 
the secret fematicism of a Christian repentant of his apostesy, 
who wished to redeem his compatriots by arms, and his Gh)d 
by martyrdom. These ferments of insurrection adroitly 
fomented, and his name sent as a hope through all the moun- 
tains of the country, he spied the opportunity, he combined 
the artifice, he waited the hour ; it was offered him. 

It was the moment when Huniad, succeeding a third time 
in reconstructing the league of the Christian princes, was 
re-entering Servia by Belgrade and awaiting, with an army 
already victorious, Amurath II. in the " pl^ of larks " at 
Eossova. 

The fortune of the Turks seemed to totter. An unfore- 
seen defection concerted with Huniad mi^ht ruin them for 
ever in Europe. The Danube was crossed, Servia delivered, 
the Balkans menaced. Amurath, taken by surprise in his 
security, had been able to muster hastily but fifty thousand 
men to cover the empire against the hundred thousand con- 
federates of the Hungarian hero. 

Amurath encamped behind the Morawa, uncertain if he 
should venture to cross, or if he should wait in his fortified 
camp the assault of the Hungarians. The hour appeared 
decbive to Scander-Beg, who was encamped with six thousand 
Asiatic spahis not far from the tents of Amurath, and by the 
side of those of his viziers. 

The night of the 10th November, 1443, during the thick- 
est of the darkness, Scander-Beg, attended only by his 
nephew Hamza, and five thousand Albanians of his house- 
hold, devoted even for crime to their chief, took his arms, 
mounted horse, and presented himself in silence at the tent 
of the reis-effendij principal vizier of Amurath, who attended 
the army with the seal of the empire to ratify the orders of 
the Sultan. 

The chiaoux, who were encamped without suspicion 
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beneath their tents, ^onnd the tent of the viiier, took no 
special notice of this cavalcade of the prince in the night 
time. They thought that Scander-Beg came to communicate 
to the minister an order or an information of the Saltan; 
they opened the passage to the Albanian cavalry. Scander- 
Beff and his nephew alone entered the tent. " The Saltan," 
said Scander-Beg to the vizier, ^^ directs you to sign and seal 
instantly this order to the governor of Croïa, capital and 
citadel of Epiras ; to the effect of delivering to me the city 
and the fortress of which I have been given the government 
as the chief most capable of defending them against the 
enemy. Here is the written order; set the seal of the 
empire to it" 

XVII. 

At this nocturnal apparition, and this order, which had 
not been drawn up in the usual forms nor discussed accord- 
ing to custom in the divan ; at the name, too, of Scander- 
Beg, already for some time suspected by Amurath and by his 
ministers, the vizier conceived suspicions, discussed, hesitated, 
and at last refused to sign before consulting his master : he 
called his guards. Scander-Beg, who saw the plot on the 
verge of exploding, drew his poniard, and plunged it in the 
heart of the vizier whose death smothered his voice. Two 
of the servants, who ran up at the noise of the altercation, 
were also immolated by Scander-Beg and by his .nephew 
lest they should reveal aie plot before it was consummated. 
The seal of the empire concealed in the cushion of the min- 
ister, sealed the supposititious order of Amurath. Scander- 
Beg and Hamza remounted, bespattered with blood, and 
clambering at a gallop the familiar bypaths of the Khodope, 
arrived before the rumor of the crime, and seven days after, 
having deserted the camp of the Ottomans, under the walls 
of Croïa, in the heart of Albania. 

Three hundred Epirotes on horseback and in {u*ms, ap- 
prised of the designs of the Albanian chief, had been await- 
ing him from distance to distance upon the way, and formed 
for him the first nucleus of an army on the banks of the 
Drina, a river that runs through the interior of Albania. 
A thousand Albanians, from the lofty mountains of the 
Dibra, which they had traversed and raised in arms in pass- 
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vBigf ftbo joined him on the steep banks of the Drina to 
second his artifice or his assault upon their ciq»itaL 

Scander-Beg, who meant to employ force bilt upon failure 
of stratagem, concealed his three hundred horse and his 
thousand mountaineers in the woods that covered the decliv- 
ities of the basin of Croïa, and presented himself alone with 
Hamza and his servants at the gates of the city. Conducted 
to the palace of the Ottoman governor in the fortress, he 
presented his order for succeeding the pasha in his command. 
The pasha, having no suspicion, obeyed without a murmur. 
The keys of the city and of the citadel were delivered to 
him. He ordered to their barracks the Turkish garrison 
adroitly disarmed, and called next night, by a concerted 
signal, his Albanians posted in the woods. Introduced in 
the dark into the city and the fortress, the Albanians of 
Scander- Beg surprised and massacred, as they slept, the six 
thousand confiding and disarmed Turks. A few only of 
them who sought mercy at his feet were spared at the price 
of apostasy. At the dawn, the corpses of the Ottomans 
alone occupied the citadel of Albania. The towns and 
villages of this basin, called to liberty by the example of the 
capital, and by the exploit of Scander-Beg, ran to arms, 
forced the citadels, slaughtered the Turks, and set torrents 
of blood between them and servitude. 

Master of the capital of Albania by this double butchery, 
Scander-Beg set out anew for the warlike highlands of north- 
em Albania; he roused them to insurrection, he rallied 
them, he rolled them down in torrents to the aid of the 
menaced Albanians of the plain. He returned to Croïa with 
an army of twenty thousand patriots, glowing to meet under 
such a chieftain the oppressors of their country. 

This general rising of entire Albania, from the Pindus to 
Cattaro, became the sole source of safety of this people ; for 
while Scander-Beg was urging them to the massacre of all 
the Turks, in order to be free to second Huniad, Amurath 
II. had vanquished in the ^^ field of Larks " the Hungarians. 
Huniad was fl3ring the last time to die soon after of despond- 
ency in his royal palace of Transylvania ; the Morawa was 
rolling thé dead bodies of sixty thousand Hungarians, and 
the Sultan, thenceforth free in his movements and his ven- 
geance, was advancing with a hundred thousand men towards 
the gorges of Epirus, to punish the perfidy of his favorite, to 
Vol, il— 4 
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Mvenge the murder of Ms yisier, and to conquer the bulwark 
of the empire on the Adriatic. 

XVIII. 

Bat Scander-Beg was not merely a saDgoinary conspira- 
tor, a perfidious rmigee, a nocturnal assassin; he was a 
hero and a statesman. He saw the tempest which he had 
brought upon his country, and he made his people swear to 
expiate his crime by completing it. A few thousand Alba- 
nians, the most inured to war, were placed by him, as 
anciently the Greeks at Thermopylaa, to shut against the 
Ottoman army the narrow and deep gorge which leads up 
firom Macedonia into Epirus. He convoked at Croïa his 
five sisters, married to other Albanian chiefis of the neigh- 
boring provinces, his brothers-in-law, his nephews, his kindred, 
the friends and the clients of his house ; in short, all the 
chiefs of towns, villages, tribes of the mountains, united by 
the spirit of race and by the cry of blood. Twelve thou- 
sand Albanian men and women, of every rank and of all 
ages rushed, arms in hand, and religion or liberty in heart, 
to iiiis grand council of the nation at Croïa. 

The name of Scander-Beg, his youth, his aspect, his elo- 
quence, his rank in Albania, his elevation in the Turkish 
armies, which he would know the better how to vanquish from 
having astonished them with his audacity, the prestige of his 
defection, the blood of the vizier slain by his hand, the bodies 
of ten thousand Ottomans flung in defiance to the forces of 
Amurath II. — all this fired that popular assembly with a 
heroism which was carried back next day by the women, the 
old men, the children, to the uttermost cliffs of Albania. 
With a unanimous voice tte mover of the insurrection was 
proclaimed its chief. Albania recognized no more any other 
prince of the nation than he who was restoring to it its 
nationality and its religion : treasures, weapons, arms, hearts, 
life and death, all were his. Scander-Beg became in a day 
not only the king, but the name of the Albanians. 

XIX. 

All the citadels of Epirus capitulated to his nephew 
Hamza or his other lieutenants. Petrella, a city reputed 
to be impregnable, at the summit of a perpendicular rock, at 
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three miles' distance from Groïa; Petralba, another ejry 
of the Ottomans in the same basin ; Steleosia, which was 
encinctored by a foaming river; Scutari, Arta, Alessio, 
Durazzo, Petra, surrendered at the news of the general 
defection. 

All the princes, the beys, the chieftains of those coun- 
tries, equally humbled by l^eir dependence, joined the gath- 
ering at Croïa, proclaimed Scander-Beg dictator of their 
unanimous confederation, offered voluntarily the men aiid 
tributes necessary to the common emancipation of their 
mountains, and poured into the treasury of the league an 
annual revenue of three hundred thousand ducats, the fund 
of liberty. 

XX. 

Meanwhile Ali-Pasha, lieutenant of Amurath II., was 
advancing with a vanguard of forty thousand men, the van- 
quishers of Huniad. All fled before them and sought a 
shelter up among the snows. Scander-Beg, who might have 
longer held against them the gorges of Macedon, drew back, 
without engagement, his advanced posts, and appeared to 
open them, through terror at their number, the interior plain 
of Croïa. This plain, vast and rounded, like the emptied 
bed of an ancient sea, is bordered round by steep declivities, 
of which the lower hillqpks are alone cultivated and bear 
villages at the outlets of the defiles. «Higher up, these flat- 
tened hills rbe by stages above stages, robed alternately 
with gloomy forests and the grassy verdure of smiling pas- 
turages, with at last a crown of cliffs like ike towers and 
battlements of a vast fortress. The torrents which descend 
from them on the thaw of the snows, foam athwart the foli- 
age of elms and of sycamores, and sink to rest in a tranquil 
river that meanders through the basin. 

At the centre of this basin, a spacious mound of graded 
terraces swells at first with a gentle acclivity ; then darts up 
into a cone of almost pointed acuteness, around which 
seems to wind spirally the capital of Epirus, like a serpeLt 
around a rock to warm its folds in the rising sun. Its ram- 
parts, its flat roofs, its citadel, its streets formed of steps or 
of naked rock become slippery from the mule and horse shoes, 
its minarets, its steeples, marked by rain, calcined by sun, 
resemble those inapproachable precipices of mid-air in which 
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the eagles of Maoedon build their neets. Betwe^ the city 
and the plain, a road cut from the liying rock, intersected 
from distance to distance by massive towers, barred by draw- 
bridges and surmounted by terraces bordered with fig-trees, 
defies the assault of an entire army. Artifice alone could 
have opened it to Scander-Beg ; but patriotism defended it 
sufficiently against Ali-Pasha. Scander-Beg confided it to 
its site and its inhabitants. 

XXI. 

He came forth with thirty thousand disciplined Alba^- 
nians, and, leaving the plain empty as if an open list to the 
Ottomans, he split his army into two wings separated by 
the entire ampUtude of the basin of Croia. The Turks, in 
descending from the gorges into the plain, saw no other ob- 
stacle before them than the mamelon of Croia. The defiles, 
the hills, the forests, the cliffs of the vast environs concealed 
the soldiers of Scander-Beg. But scarce had they descend- 
ed and developed themselves in the plain, than the Alba- 
nians, deploying at a signal, closed on Ùie Ottomans from all 
sides, unmasked the batteries prepared on the natural bas- 
tions of the hills around, rushed upon them through the 
breeches opened in their rear by the grape-shot, and, stifling 
them on the one side against the fulminating ramparts of 
Croïa and on the other by the chaiges of their cavalry, and 
on the two flanks by their field batteries, slaughtered or an- 
nihilated twenty thousand Turks on this field of carnage, 
disarmed the rest, bore off the standards, the tents, the trea- 
sures, the horses of the entire army, and let escape but a few 
horse of the guard of Ali-Pasha, to bear the terror and the 
shame of this disaster to Adrianople. 

XXII. 

The triumphant insurrection of Scander-Beg, coinciding 
with the second abdication of Amurath, did not, however, 
appear to the viziers of the young Sultan, Mahomet, suffi- 
ciently menacing to lead the forces of the Empire against 
Albania. The insubordination of the Janissaries, the effem- 
inacy of the young monarch ; in fine, the habitual sloth of 
the Turks in repressing rebellions in their provinces, of 
which they patiently await the subsidence through time, an- 
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archy and the rivalries of faction, — all these circumstances 
left to Scander-Beg the time to unite entire Albania, and to 
fortify himself, no longer as a rebel, but as a sovereign. 
Firouz-Pasha and Mustapha-Pasha, despatched successively 
with two armies to Epirus, only left there, like Ali, the 
bodies of their soldiers, and the sentiment of the impotence 
of their arms against the strength of the localities and the 
energy of liberty. 

Scander-Beg availed himself of these delays to implore 
the aid and the alliance of the Christian Princes, and above 
all of the Pope. The renown of his exploits had crossed 
the sea ; Christendom beheld in him the avenger of Varna, 
the shoal of Islamism on the cliffs of Albania. A large 
number of adventurers from Sicily, Spain, Calabria, Ger- 
many, sped to Croïa to fight beneath his banners. 

His cause, however, was less religious than national; 
for, intent above all on extending and consolidating his 
dominion over the plateau of Illyria, he warred with the 
Bosniacs, more Christian than he, and with the Venetians, 
who disputed with him the fortress of Dayna. Hamza, his 
nephew and pupil, for whom he destined his inheritance, hav- 
ing failed against the Venetians before the ramparts of Day- 
na, concluded peace with them, and turned against a third 
Turkish army which had profited by this almost civil war to 
enter Epirus and to succor the Venetians, faithful allies of 
Amurath. The pasha who commanded this army left it 
crushed in the defile of Dayna. All perished by the sword 
or beneath the rocks rolled down from the sides of the moun- 
tain. The pasha and sixty of his officers alone obtained life 
at the cost of their liberty. Their ransom of twenty thou- 
sand ducats, paid to Hamza by Amurath, replenished the 
treasury of the Prince of Albania. 

XXIII. 

Amurath II. had just ascended a third time the throne 
of Adrianople. The humiliation of his arms, and personal 
resentment against his former favorite become his rival in 
Europe, tore him from his delights of the seraglio. He 
marched himself with the two armies of Europe and Asia 
against Epirus, resolved to dry up the insurrection at its 
source. He awaited the summer of the year 1449 to climb 
the heights almost inaccessible of upper Albania, the focus 
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of indepenaence, and to descend thence into the basins, 
where number would easily overwhelm courage. 

Amurath IL, dividing his army into two great bodies, 
laid siege at once to Stetisrad and Dibra, two strongholds in 
the heart of Highland Albania. Scander-Beg, confiding in 
their defenders and their ramparts, ambushed, according to 
his habitual tactics, with his bravest patriots, invisible and 
unseizable, behind the Ottomans and on their flanks. No 
less intrepid as soldier than astute as leader, he fell with 
ten thousand Albanians on the forty thousand Ottomans 
who pressed the walls of Stetigrad. Firouz-Pasha, general 
of the besieging army, — the same who owed his life to the 
rapidity of his horse at Croïa, — reached by Scander-Beg in 
the conflict, turned in vain his charger to cover himself with 
his sword; Scander-Beg cleft his shoulder along to the 
heart with his battle-axe. The body of the pasha, quite 
dead, and carried off by the horse, continued to oscillate for 
some time like a drunken man, upon the saddle, and rolled 
into the dust, but in the midst of his confounded soldiers. 

But the intrenchments raised around the camp of the 
besiegers arrested the cavalry of Scander-Beg. He returned 
to his forests without being able to relieve Stetigrad ; the 
city capitulated upon honoraole terms. 

The citadel of Dibra, invincible to the cannon and 
assaults of the enemy, yielded at last, but to thirst. A sin- 
gle well, deep and copious, supplied the Albanians shut up 
within their walls of rocks. The inhabitants were almost 
all Mussulmans, and partook of the horror of the Turks for 
the canonical impurities enumerated in the Koran and re- 
puted to be crimes against religion. The body of a dead 
dog thrown by a Christian into the well, appeared to them a 
decree of heaven which commanded them to open their gates 
to the enemy rather than render themselves guilty of an im- 
purity. In vain the lieutenant of Scander-Beg, commander 
of Dibra, and. Mussulman himself, represented to his soldiers 
that the necessity absolved from the sin, and drank himself 
before their eyes of the sullied water of the well, supersti- 
tion prevailed over patriotism, and Dibra capitulated like 
Stetigrad. 

XXIV. 

Amurath II., master of the heights and fortresses of 
Albania, descended through all the gorges at once, with over 
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a handred thousand men, into the basin of Croïa, and in- 
vested on all sides the capital of Scander-Beg. The Al- 
banian Prince, whose principal force lav in himself, made 
haste to leave in order to remain free and be present every 
where at once. He left it in command of an Albanian chief 
of his family, whose heart and blood were as devoted to him 
as his own. 

Amurath tried in vain the fidelity of the commandant by 
the offer of two hundred thousand aspers and an indepen- 
dent principality in Asia. Corruption failed no less than 
menace. 

The balls of the weight of two hundred pounds, launched 
against the ramparts of Cro'ia by the cannon of Amurath, 
fell harmless upon the place, making breaches but in the 
cliffs, and filling but with empty noise and smoke the plain 
of Croia. Scander-Beg, fighting on the borders less as a 
general than as a chief of invisible adventurers, besieged 
Amurath every night in his own camp; descending from 
the cliffs now by a ravine, anon by the bed of a torrent, with 
his thirty thousand mountaineer's, he used to tear down the 
palisades with which the Turks fenced round their tents, 
slip into the camp, massacre the soldiers asleep, hough the 
horses, spread terror and death at all points simultaneously, 
and getting his Albanians to put on wMte overalls like those 
of i£e Asiatics, left, in the dark, the Ottomans doubtful 
between their comrades and their enemies. On a single one 
of these nights, eight thousand Turks fell assassinated in 
their own tents by the Albanians. 

The Turks sought in vain by day to avenge the massacre 
of the night ; Scander-Beg^ remounting before the dawn the 
inaccessible heights which border the basin of Croïa, disap- 
peared behind the forests and the clifb, to reappear through 
another ravine the following night. His nocturnal excur- 
sions, concerted by signals with the sallies of. the command- 
ant of Croïa, his faithful Uracontes, were decimating the 
army of the Sultan. The terror mingled with admiration 
which his name inspired in the Janissaries, old companions 
of the Albanian warrior, were become a superstition in the 
camp of Amurath. Invisible and invincible, this terror 
fought for him in the souls of his enemies. 
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XXV. 



Amnrath himself, who desired to negotiate with so for^ 
midable a rebel, was unable to get him approached by his 
Janissaries, to offer him a truce and his terms. Yousouf- 
Pasha, sent as parleyman to Scander-Beg, sought him vainly 
in the forests of Mount Tumenistos, his ordinary retreat^ 
and in the deep basin of the Ismos, where his Albanians 
concealed themselves in precipices overhanging the bed of the 
torrent. Scander-Beg, informed of the search of Yousouf, 
met him at last in the hollow of a dried lake called the Red 
Plain. The Albanians were present at the interview. 
Amurath offered him the hereditary sovereignty of all Alba- 
nia, on the sole condition of paying a slight tribute to the 
empire, recognizing its sovereignty. Scander-Beg refused to 
sell the independence of his Albanians for a sovereignty 
purchased by any other means than his blood. Amurath, 
on this refusal, drew off shamefully the wrecks of his two 
armies towards the defiles leading to Adrianople. Scander- 
Beg, re-entering immediately his delivered capital, did not 
spare the Sultfua the shame of this retreat. He hung upon 
his decimated rear-guard to the brow of Rhodope. Adrian- 
ople, from the height of its minarets, beheld the fires of a 
cnief of mountaineers insult the very heart of the empire. 

Shame and grief seized the heart of Amurath, accus- 
tomed to vanquish kings and leagues, and vanquished in all 
his might by a chief of Albanian brigands, A few days 
after 1^ return, humiliated, at Adrianople, he fell dead in 
the arms of the Princess Mara, his youngest wife, in the 
midst of a festival which she had given him to console him, 
in an island of the lake of Adrianople--a rural scene, of 
T^ch he loved the solitude, and which reminded him of 
Magnesia. 

Amurath IL was still but forty-nine years old. He had 
passed five of them at Magnesia in his different abdications, 
and twenty-five in the camp or on the throne. War, love, 
and philosophic melancholy, the main basis of his character, 
had divided his life. Empire, which he disdained in propor- 
tion as he was more worthy of it, was to him but a burden. 
The sadness of being unable to abdicate conveniently for his 
people, and honorably to himself a last time, accelerated his 
death. Forced to reign, with the tastes of private life, forced 
to war with pacific instincts, his destiny, although glorious, 
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was in perpetual conflict witii his character. He triumphed 
over all these contradictions'of his destiny and even over his 
own repugnance to reign. He left, in dying, to the empire 
no other enemy erect but Scander-Beg. 

XXVI. 

The monuments of his reign, Ibesides the magnificent 
mosque of Adrianople, which recalls the majesty of St. 
Peter's at Bome, with less of mass and more of grace in the 
sacred architecture, are the roads, the canals, the aqueducts, 
the bridges, with which he decorated Asia and Europe. The 
organization and discipline of the court and of the army 
were monuments no less memorable. He gave to the empire 
the majesty of the Persian and Grecian courts, which the 
Ottomans had not hitherto attempted to rivaL This majesty 
appeared to him one of the requisites of power to keep at a 
distance the dazzled eyes of the multitude, as it gives a sort 
of divinity to the sovereigns of Asia. He showed sufficiently 
by his three voluntary retreats to Magnesia, that this luxury 
was not for him, but that it was a usage he wished to leave 
to the empire. 

XXVII. 

It was also from Amurath II. that the definitive institution 
of the title and prerogatives of the grand vizier take date. 
This institution seems admirably adapted to the nature 
of oriental governments. There the sovereign is sacred, and 
despotism without other counterweights than religion and 
manners. Meanwhile the liberty of the subjects must have 
its part of murmur and even of opposition to the govern- 
ments, without allowing this murmur and this opposition, 
often seditious, to ascend to the person of the sovereign. 
The grand vizier is interposed to cover the responsibility and 
the head of the sovereign against the outbreak of the people. 
Such is evidently the spirit of this institution. It would 
appear in Europe an abusive degradation of the authority 
of the sovereign. It has been nowhere better defined in its 
attributions than by the learned publicist, Mouradja of 
Ohsson. The history of the Ottoman government could not 
be fully comprehended without this knowledge of the func- 
tions and the titles of the grand viziers. We shall cite, then, 
the description of Moura^a of Ohsson. 
Vol. II.— 4* 
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xxvni. 



<< The name of vizier or vezier signifies in Arabio coad- 
juior ; vizir-azem signifies grand vizier. There have been 
one hundred and seventy-eight of them since the year 1370 
down to 1789, the epoch of the accession of Selim III. 

<< Formerly this eminent post was conferred but on one 
of the principal members of the divan; it was usually the 
second cottbbé-vizir that filled the place of prime minister ; 
but since the suppression of the coubbés-vizirs^ which 
occurred in the reign of Achmed III., the Sultan promotes 
to this dignity either the governor of a province or one of the 
high officers resident at Constantinople, such as the high 
admiral, the high treasurer, the Kehayorbeg, the agha of 
the Janissaries, and the silihdar-agha. It is rare that he 
selects an individual of an inferior grade. When this is 
the case, before receiving the imperial ring, he b promoted 
to the dignity of pasha. The choice of the sovereign is 
usually directed by his favorites. Confined to his palace, he 
knows by scarcely more than name t^e most distinguished 
of his subjects for merit. Intrigue, accident, caprice, dispose 
of the reins of the government. Fresh intrigues and the 
jealous policy of the seraglio do not suflfer the depositary of 
so great a power to hold it long. He relapses into nothing- 
ness from the moment when a court officer comes to ask him 
for the imperial ring (the seal). If he be not put to death 
he is sent into exile. Often his property is confiscated, and 
he deems himself happy in obtaining the government of a 
province. 

" Anciently, the imperial ring was delivered to the new 
grand vizier, at his hotel, by an officer of the palace. Since 
the reign of Achmed I. he receives it, as has been said, from 
the hands of the Sultan, and then returns from the palace 
to the Porte, escorted by a detachment of body-guards. 
When there is a divan at the seraglio, most of the officers 
of the court are ranged in line to receive him. The agha 
and the general officers of the Janissaries make him a visit 
of etiquette, on Wednesdays and also on Fridays, on coming 
from mosque ; this latter day, the high admiral, the two 
head grooms and the grand chamberlain pay him also their 
respects. He gives pubHc audience once a month. The eve 
as well as the day of the festivals of the Beïram, he receives 
the compliments of the civil and the military authorities. 
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All the grandees of the empire, excepting the mufti, most 
kiss his robe ; but ordinarily he does not permit it and pre- 
sents his hand. 

" When he appears in public, his officers salute him aloud 
with prayers. Their leader cries : Hail to thee and divine 
clemency; and the tchavouschs respond chorally: May 
fortune he propitious to thee ; may Ood he thy aid ; may 
the Omnipotent protect the life of our sovereign and of the 
pashaj our muster; may he long live happy ! 

" AH the public functionaries, excepting the mufti, 
receive from the grand vizier the investiture of their offices. 
They are invested in his presence, according to their rank, 
with a caftan or a pelisse of sable fur. The prime minister 
and the head of the law, the mufti, are those alone who 
receive investment from the Sultan himself, and who are un- 
derstood to be appointed for life. 

" The grand vizier often makes rounds in the interior of 
the city, attended by the officers of his household, to examine 
the state of the police, especially as relates to the prices of 
provisions and the weights of the dealers. Formerly he was 
accompanied by the agha of the Janissaries and by the first 
judge of Constantinople. Now he most usually makes the 
round incognito, on Mondays and Fridays, which are vaca- 
tion days of the divan. It is then he visits the mufti to 
confer with him upon the most important public business, a 
mark of attention prescribed by a prudent policy. The high 
admiral and the generals of the first corps of infantry ma^e 
also rounds, each in his district and often even by night 

" When the dismissal of the grand vizier is decided, an 
officer of the palace presents himself incognito at the Porte 
with an autograph letter from the Sultan. He hands it to 
the grand vizier, who, having kissed respectfully this Khati- 
sheriff delivers him instantly the imperial seal, rises from 
his sofa, quits his hotel without being permitted to see his 
family, and departs forthwith under conduct of the same 
officer to his place of exile ; for a dismissed grand vizier 
cannot remain at Constantinople. If he is to be arrested it 
is the bostandji-baschi who is charged with this duty. 

" This principal ministry is divided into three depart- 
ments, of which the heads are : the kehaya-beg, the reis- 
efiendi, and the tchavousch-basohL" 
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XXIX. 

E^halil-Pasha, grand vizier, was, at the death of Amu- 
rath II., SOD and grandson of a vizier by right of practioe 
and capacity, but not by richt of inheritance. Ainorath, 
however, established the hereditariness of certain high digni- 
taries, such as that of general of the akindjis, guides of the 
Sultan, the grand equerry and grand cup-bearer in the funi* 
lies already illustrious of MiUial-OghU, of Samsama and 
of Elvan-Beg. 

The TurEish tongue, philosophy, history, poetry, the arts, 
the industries, with the exception of architecture, of which 
the triple-staired minaret of Adrianople is at once the play 
and the masterpiece, made little progress under the agitated 
and interrupted reign of Amurath II. A single eminent 
poet, Amadeddin, author of the Turkish Divan, survives 
through his misfortunes rather than his book or his works. 
Amadeddin would have the Koran to be a simple revelation 
of the unity and the universality of God to the human reason, 
through the voice of a sage or a prophet more inspired or 
more rational than the rest of the Arabs. He confounded in 
his rationalistic commentary of the Koran God and his works, 
and pretended that entire nature could say without blasphemy : 
^ I am God, I emanate from God, and am absorbed into God, 
as a drop of water is into the ocean.'' This doctrine scan- 
dalized the imans and the believers. They accused him of 
degrading God and Mahomet, in making the latter a philos- 
opher instead of a privileged confidant. Keligions must 
have exceptional miracles, instead of the perpetual miracles 
of nature and of reason — ^those two real high-priests of the 
Divinity. The oulemas and doctors of the law, cited, judged, 
and flayed him alive at Broussa, without extorting from the 
martyr a disavowal of his faith. 



BOOK TWELFTH. 



Thb intelligence of the death of Amnrath II. found his 
son, Mahomet II., at Magnesia, weary of his retirement, 
humiliated by his inactivity, impatient for the throne. " Let 
those who love me follow me,'' cried he as he leapt on horse- 
back, without giving his court time to prepare for the depar- 
ture. By means of the fleetest horses kept always saddled 
from distance to distance on the route fi:om Asia to Europe, 
he crossed the mountains that border on the north the plain 
of Magnesia, and galloped night and day towards Moudania, 
a port of the Propontis overagainst GaUipolL 

This Prince, who had already twice essayed the sceptre, 
was still in the precocious flower of his youth ; he was only 
twenty years. His portrait, taken somewhat later by the 
most fimshed Venetian painters, and among others by Bel- 
lini, whom he had called to his court, depicts him in all the 
energy of a sanguine constitution wherein imperious will 
boiled in the vems with the blood. His stature was short 
and massive, the legs bowed from the habit of the saddle 
and the divan, the âioulders broad, the nape muscular like 
that of the bull and the lion, the neck short, the beard dark 
and heavy, the lip severe, though with a dimple of humor at 
the ancles of the mouth, the cheeks prominent, plump and 
puiplea with impetuous blood, tiie ball of the eyes round, 
vivid, with a glance denoting promptitude to anger, the eye- 
brows naturally or artificially arched to a remarkable eleva- 
tion above the eyes, a sign of superiority of race, the fore- 
head fcdr, broad and smooth, like that of one who has never 
struggled either with himself or others. His caftan red, edged 
with gold and trimmed with ermine : his silver-hilted pon- 
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iard, inorusted with rabies ; his turban sormounted with a 
yellow aigrette which rises like a flower springing from the 
Drow, attest the refined taste of dress and of majesty in a 
man who means not only to command, but wishes also to daz- 
zle. On the whole his physiognomy instils more terror than 
attraction. It speaks a man who is not cruel by tempera- 
ment, but whom the impetuosity of his first impidses might 
sweep from softness to crime. 

II. 

Mahomet II., without taking a moment's repose on the 
way, trembling lest the throne should escape lum a third 
time, crossed the Hellespont in a skiff, and arrived in two 
days from his exile of Magnesia in his fortress of Gallipoli. 
Once his foot in Europe, he stopped for two days to give time 
to the magistrates and the populations of Thrace and of 
Adrianople to prepare for him the reception of a sovereign. 

The letters of his father's viziers, which he found at 
Gallipoli, assured him of his advent without obstacle to the 
empire. He then relaxed his pace, awaited the corteges 
sent from Adrianople to meet him, and received every where 
upon the route the respects and the obeisances due the ma- 
jesty of a Sultan. The people had forgotten his faults and re- 
membered but his youth. Fair hopes were had of a prince 
brought up by a father alternately severe and indulgent, cor- 
rected by two necessary lessons, matured by some years of 
retreat, married recently to a Turcoman princess of a rank 
and beauty calculated to ^ his inconstancies, and who had 
learned, in losing twice the throne, the art of now keeping it 
on recovery. 

in. 

The viziers, the pashas, the generals, the oulemas, the 
army and the people, awaited him a league in advance of 
Adrianople. All who were mounted, on perceiving the Sul- 
tan, descended from their horses and prostrated themselves 
in the dust. As soon as Mahomet II. had received these 
homages, the cortege, the people and the army advanced 
slowly towards the gate of the city, halting from distance to 
distance to give vent to boisterous sobbings. Upon each of 
these outbursts, signs of grief and homage to the memory of 
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Amurath II., Mahomet dismounted, and, passing the back of 
his hand over his eyes, wept, or affected to weep, with the 
people for his father. At the gate of the city, the grief and 
sobbing ceased ; cries of joy filled the air, and the Sultan, 
conducted to his palace by the crowd, found there but soli- 
tude, uncertainty and terror, between the reign which ends 
and the reign that is commencing. The ministers of the 
father, ignorant if they were destined for favor or for resent- 
ment in the eyes of the son, abstained from following the 
monarch into the interior of the seraglio. 

Mahomet II. left them trembling the whole night. 
The following day, which usage designates for the public 
inauguration to the supreme rank, he mounted the throne in 
presence of all the dignitaries of the empire, the Janissaries, 
the oulemas, and the people, crowded in the apartments and 
the courts of the seraglio. The aged Ibrahim, formerly 
grand vizier, and the chief of the eunuchs, served alone at 
this inauguration, the one emboldened by his years and his 
retirement from public life, the other by necessity of his 
office as head chamberlain of the palace. 

" Where is Khalil ? " said with an affected astonishment 
the Sultan to Ibrahim, his father. ^^ Go tell him to take by 
my throne the rank that belongs to him, and from which I 
have not dismissed him ; let him continue to govern under 
the son as he has governed under the father. As to my 
second vizier, Ishak-rasha, I charge him to conduct the body 
and the funeral of my father to the tomb of our ancestors 
in the green mosque at Broussa." 

The grand vizier Khalil was expecting his disgrace and 
even death for having allured, some years previous, Mahomet 
from Adrianople under a false pretext, and restored the 
father to the throne of the same son who was now crowned. 
Such services to Amurath II. and to the empire, might ap- 
pear unpardonable injuries to the son. The magnanimity of 
Mahomet II. astonished without assuring him completely; 
favors in those courts being often but vengeances postponed. 
But Khalil flattered himself with soon effacing the remem- 
brance of the offence by the magnitude of his services. He 
resumed the functions of vizir-azem, and the empire did 
not change hands. 
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IV. 



But the harem of Amorath II. had changed its master. 
This Prince left in dying several children, male and female, 
bom of odalisques of servile condition, who Inspired no 
umbrage in Mahomet II., son of a Princess of Sinope. 
Thb Princess had died, during the first abdication of Amu- 
rath, at Magnesia. The second wife of Amurath, Helen of 
Servia, daughter of the royal house of this nation, had no 
son who might dispute the throne with his step-brother. 
But the young Princess of Transylvania, Mara, third wife 
and adored to his death by the late Sultan, had by Amurath 
a son, still at the breast, whom the death of the father left 
exposed in its cradle to the umbrageous prudence of Mahomet. 
This son, born like himself of a Princess, of the Mussulman 
faith, might appear one day to the Ottomans a more legiti- 
mate heir to the throne than the son of a Christian Princess. 
Although the age of the infant placed the danger in a remote 
future, Mahomet II., forestalling it by the precipitance of 
crime, did not leave himself a day for hesitation or for pity. 
He merely wished to hide the hand that should perpetrate 
the crime, so that an empire, in doubt as to the circumstances 
of the murder, might ascribe it to the zeal of an officious 
servitor, and acquit himself of all complicity on seeing him 
punish his accomplice. 

He chose for this murder Ali, son of Evrenos-Beg, that 
general defeated by both Huniad and Scander-Beg, who had 
ransomed his shameful reverses in war bv still more shameful 
services in thé seraglio. He ordered nim to drown in its 
bath the infant of the Sultana Mara ; and in order that the 
cries and the resistance of the young mother, who was suck- 
ling her son at her own breast, might be prevented by the 
promptitude and silence of the deed, he gave a long audience 
to the mourning widow of his father, while his agent was 
assassinating her son. 

The despair and lamentations of the Sultana on re- 
entering the harem and finding her child a corpse, gave pub- 
licity to the crime. Adrianople trembled with horror ; a 
reign commencing by an odious fratricide appeared to be 
marked with blood. A murmur of indignation arose along 
the seraglio. Mahomet 11., to stifle it, took the expedienf 
of turning it against the secret executioner of his own crime. 
He feigned ignorance, regret, horror, and had Evrenos be- 
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headed in the court of the palace to smother at the same 
time all possibility of revelation. But the day following, 
as if destined to betray himself, lest the favorite consort of 
his father should bear another frait of love in her loins, he 
compelled her, in spite of tears, to espouse a slave of the 
seraglio, named Ishak — ^thus stigmatizing in advance by a 
servUe marriage, all remembrances of his father, which it 
might recall to the Ottomans. 



Whether it was that the unfortunate Sultana Mara had 
inspired him, during the life of his father, with more ani- 
mosity on account of her beauty and her favor, or that he 
dreaded less to outrage in her a Princess who no longer had 
a father or a people to avenge her wrongs, Mahomet II. 
affected to respect himself and his father's memory in his 
conduct towards his other step-mother, the Princess Helen 
of Servia. He assigned her a rich dowry upon the public 
treasury of Turkey, and sent her into Servia to her father 
with the retinue and honors of an empress. 

By a strange vicissitude of fortune, the widow of a 
Sultan, the enemy of Greeks and Christians, wrung by 
victory from the court of Servia to become the wife of her 
father's vanquisher, then widow of an Ottoman Prince, was 
sought soon after her widowhood in marriage by Constantine, 
the last Greek Emperor of Constantinople; and, although 
already verging on her fiftieth year, her charms and her 
virtues made Constantine regret the obstacles that opposed 
the union. 

VI. 

By a no less providential concatenation of human events, 
the hour that rung the knell of Amurath II., knelled the 
ruin of Constantinople. That patient and politic Prince 
foresaw that the conquest of this capital would add but little 
to the real strength of the Ottomans, while it might excite 
against them new crusades and new wars which he wished to. 
defer, to give his people and himself time to respire. His 
vizier Khalil, who used to be called, from his partiality to 
the Christians, ^' the friend of the Giaours " or the infidels, 
kept Amurath II. in this mood of patience towards the 
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Paleolognses, and was inspiring Mahomet II. with the same 
policy of adjournment. " We shall be always in good time 
to take," he used to say, " what cannot escape us." Although 
Mahomet, persuaded of the sagacity of the vizier, repressed 
within his breast his impatience of conquest, he distrusted 
somewhat Khalil, attributing, with the nàgar, his partiality 
for the Greeks to the secret subsidies which Paleologus was 
paying, it was said, to the vizier, for assuaging the bellicose 
humor of his new master. 

Such was the state of things at Adrianople, when an 
untimely temerity of the court of Constantinople came to 
explode the cloud which Khalil labored to avert in the soid 
of Mahomet II. 

Greek ambassadors, sent to Adrianople by the new Em- 
peror of Byzantium, summoned Mahomet to pay to a 
Turcoman emir of Asia the subsidy which had been allowed 
him by the late Sultan, adding that in case of refusal they 
would lend their vessels to this rebel to obtain justice, by 
force of arms, for the Ottomans. 

Khalil himself was indignant at so much audacity and 
such weakness. " rash Romeliotes 1 " replied he to them 
in open divan, in an apostrophe reported by the Greek am- 
bassador himself; " I have penetrated this long time back 
your deceitful and tricky projects. My late lord and master, 
Mourad II., of upright conscience and affable manners, 
wished you well, but it is not so with Mahomet II., my new 
padischah. If Constantinople can escape his enterprises, I 
will admit that God is pleased to pardon still your intrigues 
and your artifices. insensate men ! the treaty is scarce 
signed, when you come into Asia to frighten us with youp 
habitual blustering. But we are not children without ex- 
perience and without force. If you can do any thing, do it 
then ; proclaim Orkhan sovereign of Thrace, caU in the Hun- 
garians, resume the provinces which we have wrested from 
you ; but know that you will succeed in nothing, and that at 
last you will be stripped of alL At the same time I will 
instruct my master of all this, and what he decides will be 
accomplished." 

From this day forth Khalil abandoned the Greeks to their 
unhappy lot, and prepared in secret to serve the passion which 
he divined in his master's souL Never were the circum- 
stances more propitious to the ambition of the Ottomans or 
more fatal to the policy of the Greeks. The last stone of 
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the Greek empire most crumble at the first shock. Let us 
trace back a few years the course of the decline of this 
empire, and re-enter a moment the palace of the Blakemes, 
forgotten for the tents of the Sultans. 

VII. 

The aged Manuel Paleologus II., whose expectant and 
servile policy overcame an empire without force, had died, 
leaving all he could leave, the shadow of a throne at Con- 
stantinople and some principalities distributed in Greece 
among his sons. John Paleologus III., his heir, had reigned 
from 1425 to 1448, but in peace, through the timid and con- 
strained neutrality which he maintained between the Hun- 
garian crusaders of Huniad and the Turks. 

By a strange but constant contradiction between avidity 
of the throne and the degradation of the throne thus desired, 
the factions of an empire are never more ardent, more rife, 
and more rancorous, than in the decadence of the empire. 
This was seen at the death of John Paleologus III. The 
precipitation and mystery with which he was buried, as if to 
hide the traces of poison on his body, suggested crime as the 
occasion of his premature death. His brother, Demetrius 
Paleologus, a prince, ambitious, turbulent, plotting, who had 
agitated the close of the reign of John by religious factions 
and palace intrigues, to which he appealed by turns for the 
favor of the people to hoist him to the throne, excited a 
tumult of the populace over the coffin of John, trying to 
forestall the rightfol successor to the throne. He pretended 
that being the first-born of the sons since his father came to 
reign, his claims ought to prevail over those of the brothers 
born before him, but also bom before their father was Em- 
peror. The Empress-mother, the senates, the clergy, the 
people of the city, denied^ with also the army, this capricious 
right of primogeniture. They defended the title of Con- 
stantino, eldest son of Manuel, and possessor of the Morea. 
Thomas, a younger brother of Constantino, who was then at 
Constantinople, recognized likewise the rights of Constantino. 
The empire in suspense awaited a master. Constantino, 
apprized by his mother and by Thomas, crowned at Sparta, 
escaped the Turkish vessels that blockaded the Morea to 
impose on him conditions for the occupation of the throne. 
Landed a fugitive in Constantinople, he was received as an 
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Emperor. His brothers, Demetrius and Thomas, reconciled 
by the Empress-mother, embraced each other in his presence 
to seal a perfidious peace, and went to reign in his place in 
Greece, beneath the suzerainship of the Ottomans* 

VIII. 

Oonstantine XII. was one of those men whom Provi- 
dence, exhausted of fruitless favors, reserves sometimes for 
decaying empires, not to retrieve their ruin, but to illustrate 
their fall. Bom of a father who was a just and a good man ; 
brought up by a high officer of the palace, Cantacuzene, 
accomplished in literature and politics ; nursed by a perse- 
cuted and heroic mother, who had given him, with her milk, 
the patience that makes sages and the despair that makes 
heroes ; exercised for years back in exploits and reverses by 
the wars of the Morea against Amurath II. ; vanquished, 
but not degraded in them ; sensible of the cowardice of his 
superstitious capital ; indignant at the intrigues of the palace 
of the Blakernes, which the Byzantine Greeks termed policy, 
he possessed all that was requisite for a sovereign to enter- 
tain, for that corrupt nation, of contempt, of compassion, and 
of devotedness. 

He tried to secure in sounder and more warlike races 
auxiliaries against the day of danger which he foresaw for 
his country. He despatched Phranza, proto-vestiary or 
grand master of the ceremonies, on an embassy to Trebizond, 
to ask in marriage the daughter of the King of Georgia. 
The Georgians or Iberians, a Christian race of the steeps of 
the Caucasus, were then what they are still, a people of 
soldiers, in whom the military spirit flows with the blood of 
the veins. They could offer Constantino Paleologus, with a 
princess of their royal house, troops capable of coping with 
the Ottomans. Phranza, who describes himself (in his Notes, 
become a treasure of history), the last years and the latest 
ruins of his country, set out for Georgia with an oriental 
suite of nobles, monks, physicians, musicians and women, 
which the Greek decline paraded still for want of force to 
the surrounding nations. The proto-vestiary, after having 
succeeded in his negotiation, returned to Constantinople. 
He found Constantino discouraged by the obstacles, the vices, 
the pusillanimities of his new court. His words to his con- 
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fidant are the preBentiments, broken by tears, of a prince who 
ia great but to measure better his people's meanness. 

^' Since I have lost my mother and Cantacuzene, who 
alone gave me disinterested counsels, I am surrounded," said 
the sovereign of Byzantium, "with men to whom I can 
accord neither friendship, nor confidence, nor esteem. You 
know Lucas Notaras, the high admiral ; obstinately attached 
to his own opinions, he gives out every where that he directs 
at his will my thoughts and actions. The rest of the cour- 
tiers are actuated but by party spirit or personal interest. 
Must I then consult monks upon schemes of policy and 
marriage ? I will again need your zeal and your activity. 
In spring you will procure my brother to go to solicit in per- 
son the aid of the powers of the West. From the Morea you 
will go to Cyprus to execute a secret commission, and thence 
you will pass into Georgia, to bring home the future Em- 
press." 

IX. 

The Emperor and the better class of citizens renewed 
their efforts to effect a fusion of the Greek and the Roman 
churches, in the hope that the same faith would league 
together all the members of Christendom for the common 
safety of the adorers of Christ The metaphysical cavilling 
which formed the whole schism was no rational motive for 
eternal dissension between two evangelical families. Twice 
the mutual wisdom of statesmen and of enlightened pontiffs 
of Home and of Constantinople had stifled in principle this 
dissension by reciprocal concessions and by a common symboL 
But the people of Constantinople had not ratified these pacts 
of concord. Discussion of« preternatural dogmas seems one 
of the wants of the human mind. This Greek people, who 
constructed in theology an oriental Christianity, amid the 
clashing of imaginations and of factions, had corrupted it 
with their vices, and believed they had alone the right to 
interpret it at the caprice of their obstinacy. They wished 
neither peace nor truce with Eome. Greece had transmitted 
to Eome its dogmas, and Kome now sent them back to 
Greece, imposed by a pontifical sovereignty which humbled 
the Byzantine patriarchate. It has been seen above how 
the people of Constantinople forced the Emperor Manuel and 
his clerical negotiators of the religious peace of Florence 
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to tear the treaty, to disavow the negotiation, and to re- 
establish the schism dear to Greek fanaticism. 

Since these abortive negotiations, the metaphysical pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost from one or from two persons of 
the Divine Trinity, and the bread with or without leaven in 
the mystery of the Eucharist, had divided with more virulence 
than ever the Greeks and Latins. The unfortunate Con- 
stantine, who judged of these dissensions as a patriot rather 
than a theologian, tried in vain to smother beneath the 
urgency of an argument which alone could save the capital 
of Christianity in the East. He found in the fanaticism of 
the monks, that leprosy of the East, and in the prejudices 
of the multitude infatuated with the monks, an invincible 
obstacle. He sent, however, half unknown to them, ambas- 
sadors to Eome, imploring the assistance of the head of the 
Western Church, promising an early reconciliation of the 
two communions, and soliciting at least the despatch of a 
Pope's legate to Constantinople to cement the union. Pope 
Nicholas V., full of resentment at the obstinacy of the 
Greeks, fiihmnated against them, instead of giving them aid, 
and showed in the Turks the instruments of divine ven- 

fance against the schismatics who were reading the Gospel, 
owever, Rome sent to Constantinople a legate, the Kussian 
cardinal Isidore, charged to get the Emperor's signature to 
the acts of the council of Florence. At this price, the Pope 
promised to call Catholic Christendom to arms. 

Isidore arrived ; the Emperor signed ; a mass celebrated 
in accordance with the Greek and Eoman rites, as agreed 
upon by the council of Florence, brought together the legate 
of the Pope and the Greek patriarch before the people in 
the church of St. Sophia. But the unusual aspect of the 
vestments of the Koman priest who was celebrating the 
mysteries, the leavened bread consecrated instead of un- 
leavened, the cold water instead of tepid, poured by the 
priest in the chalice, so scandalized the monks and the people 
that the Latin mass appeared an abominable sacrilege to the 
Greeks. In vain the Emperor, the patriarchs, the patriots, 
the statesmen, tried to calm the sedition of prejudice. A 
monk venerated by the populace, named G^nnadius, fulmined 
from his cell against the ^^ Latin abomination." The women 
and the girls who filled the convents, cried with horror, put 
on mourning, filled the city with lamentations, and seditious 
processions at the voice of Gennadius. The populace and 
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ibe sailors of the port difiused, after these processions, in 
the taverns, got drunk with wine paid for by the monks ; 
they belched forth imprecations against the Emperor and 
the cowards who begged at the cost of the religion of their 
fathers, the succor of the reprobate of the West ; they drank 
to the Virgin, the protectress of Byzantium, swearing that 
they wanted no other alliance than that of the mother of God 
against the enemies of her son. The church of St. Sophia, 
contaminated in their eyes by the celebration of the mysteries 
with unleavened bread, was deserted by all the faithful, and 
the very door-keepers of the temple, refusing their services 
to the Latin priests, abandoned the edifice which had been 
profaned by the sacrilege. Miracles were not wanting to 
credulity, and monks, venerated by the multitude, di£rased 
every where predictions of supernatural protection for the 
sanctified city of Constantino, which diverted the people 
from all other co-operation towards its own safety than its 
fanaticism. 

The Emperor, depopularized by hb negotiation with 
Bome, had to count but on his own courage and on the small 
number of intrepid soldiers whom he had brought with him 
from Sparta, or whom he was expecting from Georgia. 

X. 

During this agony of the Greek empire and this disarm- 
ing of Constantino by his own subjects, Khalil was recruit- 
ing in silence the two armies of Europe and Asia, to present 
them at the decisive moment to his master. The Janissaries 
alone, accustomed to impose upon Mahomet II. their exigencies 
during his first reign, were again reviving their agitations. 
But they found no longer in the same man the same master. 
Mahomet had grown up in courage as well as years. 

In a residence of some months which the Prince made 
at Broussa to render funeral honors to his father, and to allay 
the troubles of Caramania, the Janissaries mutinied in 
order to extort a donative which they imposed upon acces- 
sion to the throne of each new Sultan. He flung them ten 
purses of gold with repugnance and indignation. But the 
next day he slapped with his own hand on the face their chief, 
in repression of the sedition of his soldiers. He incorpo- 
rated among them seven thousand gamekeepers and falconers 
of his household, to change the spirit of the body, and 
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^>point6d a^ of the JaniMftries Mnstapha-Beg, the most 
devoted and most inflexible of his generals. 

XI. 

Shut up, after this act of severity in the seraglio of 
Broussa to manifest his discontent to these insubordinate 
soldiers he deprived them with disdain of his presence. 
This long seclusion of the Sultan excited a sedition more 
tumultuous. The rumor ran among the Janissaries that the 
Sultan, relaxed by women and infatuated with the preter- 
natural love of a young Syrian slave of extraordinary 
beauty, was languishing under the influence of philters, and 
consuming himself in a dastardly and a distempered volup- 
tuousness. The Janissaries, anxious for the life and dory 
of their master, assembled, forced the gates, diffused them- 
selves timiultuously in the courts of me seraglio, and de- 
manded with loud cries their master. 

Mahomet II. made his appearance with a severe counte- 
nance and reproached them with their venality ; they pros- 
trated themselves at his feet, imploring his pardon. The most 
contiguous and the most confident of them told him the 
motive of their anxiety and their insurrection. Mahomet 
II., without replying to them, ordered the chief of the 
eunuchs to have the head cut off the beautiful slave whom 
they accused him of lovinc too much for his glory, and to 
throw it in the midst of we excited soldiers, to show them 
how contemptuously light he made of love. The Janissaries, 
convinced and appeased by this horrible proof, retired, 
admiring the Sultan who could sacrifice his own feelings so 
easily for the sake of the empire. They shuddered, were 
silent, and for the rest of the reign kept through terror to 
duty. 

XII. 

Some other acts as prompt and sanguinary signalized the 
presence of the Sultan in Asia. 

A poor village woman of the environs of Broussa, having 
complained of a larceny by some pages of the palace, who 
had stolen her melons, and these having refused to designate 
the guilty among them,. Mahomet had the abdomen of sev- 
eral of those youths opened until he found proof of the lar- 
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tenj in tiieir stomacL But this barburity, related only by 
Greek historians devoid of sincerity and of criticbm, is 
related by the Ottomans and by the Italians of the court 
of Mahomet among the number of those fables by which 
the vanquished slander the victors. 

These same historians, however, Greek, Venetian or Gen- 
oese, are unanimous in celebrating the love of Mahomet II. 
for the most liberal studies during his sojourn at Magnesia 
and Broussa. The Arabic, the Persian, the Chaldee, the 
Hebrew, the Latin and the Greek were familiar to him in 
order to converse with his subjects who spoke all these dif- 
ferent idioms. He used to read the Latin poems composed 
by Venetians and Genoese in his praise. He lived familiarly 
with the painters and musicians of Italy, called to his court by 
his munificence. All agree in saying that his religious tolera- 
tion touched rather upon skepticism than fanaticism; that 
he observed externally the worship of his people ; but that in 
private he spoke with great intellectual freedom of the found- 
er of Islamism. He read assiduously Plutarch, and studied, 
it was said, to imitate Alexander, Caesar and the great con- 
querors of whom this historian narrates the lives. He 
caused the biographies of illustrious men to be translated 
into Turkish, to give to his people or to himself the emula- 
tion of glory. The Orientals could not yet understand the 
emulation of liberty. 

XIIL 

On his return to Adrianople, this thirst of glory and of 
conquest devoured him as it had devoured his ancient models. 
He coveted Constantinople with a consuming avidity that 
often woke him with a bound in his sleep. 

The Ottomans, who possessed two empires, possessed in 
reality no capital. Broussa was too remote at the extremity 
of Asia Minor, Adrianople too much sequestered between 
Eodope and Hemus in an avenue of Europe intersected by 
the Danube; Thessalonica too devious at the bottom of a 
gulf, at the foot of the gorges of Thessaly. Constantinople 
alone then seemed to have been predestined, by nature and 
by the Romans, to be the seat of a double or a triple empire, 
to which the avenues of the world, valleys, rivers, plains, 
straits, seas, converged in a centre, ruling twenty nationalized 
or enslaved peoples. The phantom of Constantinople be- 
VToL. IL— 5 
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get by day and night the imagination of the young con- 
queror. 

XIV. 

He ccmcealed his impatience for fear of notifying the 
Greeks and of exoitine before the hoar the emotion of the 
Christian West ; but he could not restrain it. One night, 
as the Sultan could find no sleep amid the agitation of his 
thoughts, he had the grand vizier Khalil awakened by a 
message, unwonted at such an hour, to the effect of ordering 
him immediately to the palace. Khalil, at this unlooked-for 
order, got alarmed, trembled, recollected the just causes of 
anger which his devotedness to Amurath and his dethronement 
of Mahomet II. might have left in the vindictive soul of the 
Sultan ; he resided himself to a lot which had long been 
hanging over his nead ; he made his death-prayer, embraced as 
in a last farewell his wife and daughter, then, flattering him- 
self still to be able to assuage his master by the abandonment 
of the treasure which he owed to his two ministries, he 
chose among the most precious a large antique cup of beaten 
gold, the spoil of the temples of Thessalonica or of Oor- 
mth, he filled it with sequins of Venice, with pearls, with 
diamonds, hid it under his pelisse, and went to the seraglio. 

On entering the apartment of the Sultan, Khalil pros- 
trated himself, as if to redeem his life by a ransom, and pre- 
sented to Mahomet II. the golden cup. " Do not fear, my 
lala (a familiar name, signifymg father or tutor, which the 
Sultans give the viziers grown old in their service), " do not 
fear, my lala, it is not thy gold nor thy life I want ; what I 
want that thou shouldest give me, is Constantinople." Then 
showing him his eyes fatigued by sleeplessness, and his couch 
disordered from his contortions in search of rest, " I cannot 
sleep," added he, " unless you promise me what I dream of 
by night and day." 

" You must have it, my master," responded Khalil, too 
happy to redeem his past offences and uncertain life by the 
immensity of such a service ; " who cçuld refuse you that 
which belongs to you by the grandeur of your views, by the 
omnipotence of your arms, and by the vile insolence of your 
enemies. I have divined this long time your desires beneath 
your silence ; I have all prepared to satisfy, on an appointed 
day, your religion, your patriotism, your glory. Constanti- 
nople or my head is at your feet." 
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The Sultan gratefully dismissed E!halil to tranquillize his 
wife and daughter ; he only recommended him to beware of 
the gold of the Greeks, adroit at corruption, and slept upon 
the promise of his able and provident vizier. 

XV. 

The next day he set out with Khalil for Oallipoli, and, 
advancing by interior Thrace along to the village formerly 
Greek, now Ottoman, of Dazomaton, situated on the Euro- 
pean shore of the Bosphorus, at the point which formerly 
gave passage to the Persians of Darius, he ordered KhalU 
to construct there forthwith a fortress, in front of the Asiat- 
ic fortress of Guzel-Hissar, constructed twenty years before 
by his ancestor Bajazet-Ilderim.. 

The European promontory on the Bosphorus at a point 
where the channel is not wider than a river, and at only some 
miles distance from Constantinople, was admirably chosen to 
extend the limits of the conquest, to wall in Constantinople, 
and to smother it by terror before doing so by the hand of 
the Turks. 

Named anciently the Hermean promontory, from a tem- 
ple of Mercury which rose upon its summit ; named subse- 
quently the promontory of Cyon* from the analogy of the 
splashing of the waves against the rocks to the bowlings of 
dogs in the night, the promontory of the fortress of Mahomet 
II. elevated empire against empire. The Sultan or his archi* 
tect, whether through a superstitious purpose or a significative 
fantasy of art, gave the different compartments the form of 
the letters which compose in Arabic the name of the prophet 
and of the conqueror, so that the name of the prophet, writ- 
ten with the walls of a fortress on the soil of Europe, should 
stamp, as it were, the seal of Islamism and the empire on the 
last hillock that still sheltered the capital of the Christians. 
Hence the tortuous walls and bastions that astonish in these 
ruins the traveller ; for, to make more like the prophet's 
cipher this monument of war, the . architect has placed a 
colossal tower, of which the walls are thirty feet thick, at 
the points where the letter M, which occurs three times in 
the sacred name, forms in the Arabic caligraphy a circle 
like a tower. The construction of each of these three towers 

* Kiwv, dog. — TrandaUn', 
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WIS committed, to make them rirai in leal and promptitude, 
to each of the three fkvorite yiziers of the Saltan : Snridje- 
Pasha, Saganos-Pasha and Khalil. 

The imposing and sinister ruins of this fortress of Maho- 
met II., become useless as a limit which the Turkish conquest 
has left far behind it, are now covered with vegetation, with 
myrtles, ivy, plum-trees, cypresses of which the sombre ver- 
dure stands out in contrast with the hoary planks of the dis- 
mantled walls. The Ottoman and Greek, wafted down in 
their caiques bv the rapid current which always gurgles at the 
foot of these gloomy rocks, behold, as they pass bv, with ad- 
miration or with terror, the one the monument of his force, 
the other the monument of his servitude. 

XVL 

The Greek Emperor, alarmed at this menace uttered in 
blocks of stone upon the outskirts of his capital, demanded 
timid explanations, through his ambassadors, from the Sul- 
tan. 

" Of what do you complain ? " replied the Sultan to Con- 
stantino Dragoses, who was the spokesman of the Greeks ; 
" I form no project against your city. To provide for the 
security of my dominions is not to infringe the treaties. 
Have you forgotten the extremity to which my father was 
reduced, when your Emperor, leagued against Um with the 
Hungarians, sought to hinder him from passing into Europe ? 
His galleys at that time barred the passage, and Mourad was 
obliged to claim the aid of the Genoese. 

" I was at Adrianople, but very young as yet The 
Mussulmans trembled with terror, and you insulted their mis- 
fortunes. My father vowed, at the battle of Varna, to con- 
struct a fortress on the European shore. This vow I fulfil 
Have you the right or power to control in this manner what 
it pleases me to do upon my own territory ? The two coasts 
are mine ; that of Asia, because it is inhabited by Otto- 
mans ; that of Europe, because you are unable to defend it. 

" Go tell your master that the reigning Sultan is not like 
his predecessors ; that their wishes did not go as far as does 
to-day my power. I permit you to retire for this time ; but 
I will have the skin flayed off the bodies of those who hence- 
forth should have the insolence of calling me to an account 
for what I do in my own empire." 
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From tMs day Hahomet II., without pity for the Greek 
peasants who cultivated orchards, gardens, or fields on the 
plateau of Constantinople, let his foragers and mules ravage 
with impunity the mature crops. The peasants of a neigh- 
boring village, thus despoiled of their harvest, having slain, 
in self-defence, one of the foragers of Mahoipet, the Sultan 
sent his headsmen to punish the village. The inhabitants 
fled ; but the Bulgarian laborers, strangers to the quarrel, 
thinking that they might securely continue at their work, 
were massacred in their farrows. 

Constantine, by way of reprisal, had the gates of Con- 
stantinople shut upon some young eunuchs of the seraglio 
who were come to enjoy the sights and the amusements of 
the city. These young slaves represented that their forced 
sojourn in the capital would be imputed as a crime, and 
punished with death on their return to the tents of the 
Sultan. Constantine, moved to pity, had the gates re-opened 
to them, and sent an escort with them to the camp of Ma- 
homet. The message which he charged the eimuchs to bear 
on his part to their master was sad, noble, and resigned like 
his fate. 

" If unmerited reverses menace the capital of the 
empire," said this message of Constantine to Mahomet, 
<* the Omnipotent will be the refuge of the Emperor. I 
have had the gates shut upon Turkish subjects, but after the 
hostilities opened by you. The inhabitants will defend 
themselves by all the means which destiny leaves them, so 
long as God shall not have inspired the Sultan with thou^ts 
of justice and of peace." 

Mahomet II. replied to this adjuration of his justice but 
by a first cannon shot discharged from the fortress, already 
armed, at a Venetian vessel, wishing to try if the Bosphorus 
was still free. An enormous stone bullet, discharged from 
the battlements of the tower of Khalil, the most contiguous 
to the water, sunk the vessel and the crew. Mahomet gave 
the fortress the name of Boghaz-Kesen, that is to say, the 
tower shutting or cutting the gorge. Firouz-Aga and five 
hundred Janissaries were left there in garrison with a for- 
midable artillery to guard this outpost of the Ottomans. 

XVIL 

The Sultan and Khalil rettimed, after this initiative 
oircomvallation of Constantinople, to Adrianople, to prepare 
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the two hundred thousand men, the machines, the arms, and 
the munitions stored in secret for the siege. The refugees, 
who are always found in the camp of the victors, brought 
from Germany and Italy to Mahomet II. all the arts and the 
secrets of scientific warûtre. A cannon-founder, Orban, an 
Hungarian in the service of Constantino, absconded from 
Constantinople, under pretext of refusal of pay proportioned 
to his talent. Mahomet deemed nothing dear in exchange 
for Constantinople; he lavished gold and honors on the 
refugee. " Can you," said he to him, " found me a piece 
sufficiently like the thunderbolt that a ball launched by it may 
shake the walls of Constantinople ? ^^ I can found you one," 
replied the Hungarian, " that would overthrow the ramparts 
of even Babylon." 

Orban, in fact, cast a cannon of bronze, of which the 
bullet, of twelve palms in circumference, weighed twelve 
hundred pounds. This gigantic specimen of human thunder 
required the force of a hundred oxen and seven hundred 
men to move it. Drawn in front of the esplanade of the 
seraglio at Adrianople, it was tried, after having notified the 
city and the villages, lest the fright of the detonation should 
abort the women in childbearing. The smoke covered 
Adfianople with a cloud, whence issued the flash and thunder. 
The ball traversed the whole plain of Adrianople and buried 
itself an ell deep in the rock flank of the opposite mountain. 
The experiment enhanced the confidence of the Sultan. Five 
hundred yoke of oxen and three thousand artillerists were 
charged to convey this cannon across the territory of Thrace 
to the banks of the Hellespont. 

Two himdred thousand men from Asia, and two hundred 
thousand from Europe, assembled rapidly under their pashas, 
their beys, their emirs, in the vast plains that extend from 
GallipoH to the gates of Constantinople. The Sultan, Khalil 
and his generals, were not tardy in presenting themselves in 
the midst of this prodigious congregation. The land and the 
sea supplied them in abundance, from Europe and from Asia, 
the cattle, harvests, and fodder necessary for the consump- 
tion of men and horses. 

A fleet of one hundred and sixty vessels of war, con- 
structed and armed in six months by the foresight of Khalil, 
and manned by practised reftigees from Italy, Greece, and 
Sinope, cruised in view of the tents upon the sea of Mar- 
mora. The Greek vessels which might have fought it with 
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the advantage of skill and number, reserving themselves for 
the defence of the interior harbor of Constantinople, lay at 
anchor behind an iron chain stretched from the point of St. 
Sophia to the hill of Tophana. The Christian vessels, small 
in number, which were arming in the ports of the Archipel- 
ago, or of Rhodes, to succor the Greeks, did not dare to 
hazard the passage of the Dardanelles, before having grouped 
themselves into a squadron capable of coping with Sie Turk- 
ish fleet. 

The Greeks, debased and resigned in their capital, showed 
no remnant of life but in their superstitious factions, or of 
patriotism but in the heart of Constantino. They appealed 
to miracles instead of appealing to heroism, this miracle of 
the human heart. 

XVIIL 

No capital had been more favored by nature than Con- 
stantinople for defence against the investment and the assault 
of an entire people. Geography had made it a citadel ; a 
thousand years of power in its Emperors, and of art in its 
engineers, had completed the groundwork of nature. An- 
ciently Byzantium^ subsequently city of Gonsiantine^ then 
IstambouL or complement of Islam with the Mussulmans ; 
Farrouk with the Arabs, that is to say, the city which 
separates two continents, and Oummedunya or Mother of 
the World with the Turks, Constantinople, at this day — ^it 
has over and over changed its name without changing its 
importance. It is the capital inscribed upon the ^il by the 
hand of Providence, not for an empire, but for a hemisphere. 

Politically, it knots together Europe and Asia beneath a 
splendid climate and upon four seas. Militarily, it^is a for- 
tified camp for attack, an island for defence. A slight survey 
will disclose its strength and its majesty. 

XIX. 

At the extremity of the vast gulf of the internal sea of 
Marmora — a gulf opened or shut at will by the straits of the 
Dardanelles, at the point where this sea of Marmora expands 
itself to sleep between the two continents on the last beach 
of the land of Europe, which seems extending forth its two 
arms to embrace Asia in front — the navigator follows with 
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the eye a vast and rolling plain which was formerly Thrace, 
the granary of the Byzantine empire. A small distance 
before disappearing into the sea, this plain emerges gently 
into a cham of seven hills, scarce recognizable at present 
beneath the mass of edifices which have levelled them, like 
the seven hills of Rome. Upon the summit and along the 
sides of these hills insensibly declivous, from the beach of 
the sea of Marmora along to that of the Golden Horn, 
extends Constantinople. The wall of enclosure with its foot 
in the waves^ the terraees of the houses, the domes of the 
mosques^ the spires of the minarets, the sharp and sombre 
heads of the cypresses, delineate it at this day to the eye in 
its entire length. The Pentapyr^on, or fortress of the 
Seven Towers, the Acropolis, or what is now the garden of 
the seraglio, the dome of Saint Sophia, the terraces and 
steeples of eight hundred monasteries, the gilded roofs of the 
palace of the Blakernes, the favorite abode of the Emperors, 
the monumental arches of the Cynegion or the amphitheatre 
for the combats of wild animals, the moles of the harbors of 
Theodosius and of Jidian on the Propontis, the marble walls 
of the palace of Bucolion, of which a sculptured lion and 
ox wrote the name upon the portico ; in fine, the obelisks, the 
columns, the aerial statues soaring from distance to distance, 
and detaching their graceful figures, amid palaces, temples, 
and private mansions, upon the open and azure heaven of the 
spacious public squares, would sketch, at that time, the pro- 
file to the eye of the mariner of the Propontis. 

After winding along the wallS) the seven monumental 

fates, th^ two artificial harbors of this beach, the sea of 
larmora, which contracts itself all of a sudden at the point 
of the antique Acropolis or the modern seraglio, seems to shut 
the way. to vessels, and leave Europe and Asia blended. 
But a few waves beyond, the illusion disappears/ Asia and 
Europe separate, retiring materially some thousands of paces, 
and a spacious channel, resembling the confluence of three 
rivers, unfolds itself to round the promontory of Europe. 
At this point are seen to slope down with a gently gradual 
and green acclivity the cypress-begloomed gardens of the 
seraglio. It is there, too, that the Acropolis of Constantino 
Paleologus erected its bastions and its towers near the 
plane-trees. 

At some oar-strokes from this confluence, is seen upon the 
right the Bosphorus of Thrace, incased like a river between 
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promontories strewed with towns, and flying meanderingly 
beneath precipices crowned with forests towards the Black 
Sea ; and on the left is seen to excavate itself, between the 
[uays of the ancient city and the small continuons towns of 
^ophana, Fera, and Oalata, a harbor broad, immense, pro- 
found, which insinuates itself into the heart of this gulf, and 
in this way places Istamboul between two seas. The smaU 
river Syndicus, now called the ** Fresh-water Stream " of 
Europe, descending from the hills of Thrace across the 
meadows of a valley, discharges itself into the gulf at the 
background of the landscape. It is this internal sea, curved 
in the manner of an ox's horn, to infold its promontories, that 
was then termed the Golden Horn : in allusion also to the 
horn of plenty wherewith the vessels from three seas furnished 
the harbor of Byzantium. 

But at the period when Mahomet II. laid siege to Con- 
stantinople, the city did not pass the Syndicus to diffuse 
itself as at present on the hills of Galata, of Pera, of To- 
phana and of the Bosphorus. It occupied but the peninsula 
of the seven hills, shut in on the one side by the Golden 
Horn, and on the other by the sea of Marmora, which join 
their waves to cover the point of the seraglios. Thus, nature 
made it a peninsula, the sea a port-town, policy an island, the 
hills a fortress. The Greek empire, as if it had foreseen 
that one day it would fall, seemed to have meant to confine 
all its monuments, all its masterpieces, all its riches in an 
Acropolis at the extreme point of the continent of Europe, 
where it fled the l^^barians to encoimter the conquerors. 

XXI. 

The continuous wall on the side of Thrace, twenty ells 
in thickness, flanked with towers, bristled with battlements, 
gave ingress beneath monumental arches and bridges sus- 
pended above the gardens and orchards of the plain. Here 
issued by gates assigned to the different provinces the great 
conmierciid and mfitary highways of Europe : the gate of 
the Bulgarians, the gate of Adrianople, named at that time 
Polyandria on account of the multitude that constantly cir- 
culated through its arches ; the gate of Saint Romain, the 
most massive and ornamented of all, which the Turks now 
denominate Cannon Gate, in remembrance of the gigantic 
cannon of Orban which battered its towers; the Golden 
Vol. il— 5* 
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Ghite, in fine, throngli which passed the armies, and which 
the numerous bas-reliefe and the statues of gilt bronze trans- 
formed into arches of triumph. It was this gate that gave 
egress to Narses, vanquisher of the Goths; to Heraclius, 
champion of the empire already enerrated, against the 
Persians ; to John Zimisces and Nicephorus Phocas, trium- 
phant over the Saracens ; to Basil II., conqueror of Bulgaria. 
This gate, since the triumph last named, had been walled 
up, as if victory was turned off for evermore from the 
empire. A popular prophet amiounced that the Latin 
Christians would pass beneath its arches to enter Constan- 
tinople. This ill-omened gate inspires still among the Turks 
of our times the same terrors as it formerly inspired in the 
Greeks. It is still walled up. 

A thousand rumors, springing from the fear, the idleness, 
and the superstition of the cloisters, intimidated or assured 
by turns the Greeks of Constantinople, the spot at all times 
of their chimerical imagination. Some said the Turks were 
penetrating into the city along to the place of the Bull, but 
that at this point the Greeks resuming courage and turning 
upon the vanquishers, reconquered the empire with the 
capital. Others announced that there had been found in the 
monastery of St. George certain miraculous tablets contain- 
ing a long list of the names of the Emperors, but that after 
the name of Constantino, the tablet was broken, and that the 
absence of further names must mean the end of the empire. 
Others still related that Huniad, the hero of the Hunga- 
rians, had been accosted by an old man th^ night preceding 
the battle of Varna, like Brutus at Philippi, and that this 
prophetic old man had said to him : " There is no safety for 
the Christians so long as the Greek schismatics have not 
been exterminated by the Ottomans." 

xxn. 

While these sinister presentiments were weighing upon 
the effeminate souls of the Byzantines, presentiments of 
glory cheered, through the sole prophecy which they admit, 
the Koran, the heart of the soldiers of Mahomet II. 
" Know you the city," says the Koran, " of which two sides 
look upon the sea and one side upon the land ? It will fall, 
not beneath the force of the enginery of war, but before the 
omnipotence of these words : There is no other Ood hut CM, 
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tmd God (done is gr>$at / The greatest of princes, adds the 
Koran, is he who makes this conquest, and the greatest of 
armies will be his army," 

Encouraged by these auguries, and by the spectacle of 
those countless tents that were covering the hills and the plain 
of Thrace, from the shore of the Propontis to the mouth of 
the Black Sea, as an animated circumvallation, the Ottoman 
army put its faith at once in miracle and number. Neverthe- 
less, the strength, site, the depth of the trenches, the height 
of the walls, the thickness of the towers, the cincture of 
the waves, the impregnable renown of the city, even the his- 
tory of the numerous and fruitless sieges wMch Constanti- 
nople had withstood, did not leave Mahomet and his generals 
at ease as to the result. Twenty-nine times, since its founda- 
tion, Constantinople had seen the enemy under its walls. 
Pausanias, Alcibiades, and Leon, general of Philip of Mace- 
don ; the Roman emperors Severus, Maximus, Constantino ; 
Chosroes, King of the Persians ; Baian, chief of the Avares ; 
Orumus, the Cassar of the Sclaves; Ascold, the Timour 
of the Eussians ; the Arabs and the Bulgarians ; Dandolo, 
the general of the confederacy of the Latm Christians, cru- 
saders against the Greeks quite as much as against the ELha- 
lif^ ; Michael Paleologus and Comnenus in their civil wars 
for the throne; in fine Bajazet-Ilderim and Amurath II., 
the father of Mahomet himself, had all experienced the 
strength of its walls. Of the twenty-nine sieges, Constan- 
tinople triumphed in twenty-one. The succors of the Chris- 
tian West, too, might relieve it through two seaa In this 
prospect, Mahomet II. was looking ceaselessly towards the 
eea, dreading to see debouch through the Dardanelles a 
cloud of Christian sails, bringing the courage and the skill 
of Europe to the battle-field of ChristendonL In this fear, 
he had his fleet of Gallipoli to pass into the Thracian Bos- 
phorus to place it under shelter of the batteries of the new 
fortress. Timber and other materials brought up from the 
Black Sea, enabled him to raise five hundred small galleys, 
the number of his vessels. 

The harbors of Balta-Liman and of Beschiktasch had 
become his two arsenals of naval constructions. Little con- 
fident in the experience and the valor of the Ottomans upon 
the sea, he was unwilling to risk his vessels on the broad 
basin of the Propontis, where the manœuvring of the Chris- 
tians would give their fieet too much advantage; he merely 
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sought to hinder them from entering the Golden Horn, snd 
to oppose to their vessels a floating wall of galleys, leaning 
on one side, on the coast of Scutari, and on the oâier on the 
point of the seraglio of the Acropolis. 

XXIII. 

But thus far his anxieties were without grounds. The 
Christian powers, with the exception of some generous ad- 
venturers of war, whose religion was Ihe honor of arms, 
rejoiced at the speedy downfall of the capital of the Greek 
schism, justly expiated, said the Latins, by the arms of the 
Turks. An envoy of Huniad, grown old himself and weary, 
brought at this moment to Mahomet II. a treaty to sign 
between the Ottomans and the Hungarians. This Hunga- 
rian envoy negotiated in the tents of Mahomet without inter- 
fwiing himself in the fate of the Greeks. On the contrary, 
ùo expressed himself openly against their city. He attended 
fhe councils of war of Mahomet, searching with him the 
tfeak points of the defence, and indicating to the Turks the 
ipot where the cannon of Adrianople would open the widest 
breach to the Janissaries of the Sultan. AU were betray- 
ing Constantino, even his ancient brethren in arms. "A 
Hungarian had founded the cannons," says history, " and it 
was a Hungarian who taught the Turks how to use them." 

The city, although peopled by three hundred thousand 
souls, supplied the Emperor but a small number of real sol- 
diers. The grand master of the ceremonies, this Phranzes, 
who kept the roll of them in the palace of his unfortunate 
master, Constantine, counts but five thousand Greeks under 
arms, and five or six thousand foreign auxiliaries, whom the 
prostator Justiniani, a Genoese noble, had recruited for the 
Emperor, to defend the capital. There should be added, a 
handful of Spartans and Albanians, brought firom the Morea 
and Epirus by Constantine, their former general, to sup- 
ply by their intrepidity the cowardice of his people. The 
servile court of the Emperors, the enervation of the nobility, 
the corruption of the clergy ; the virulence of faction, which 
destroys the sentiment of patriotism ; the incalculable mul- 
titude of monks and nuns, which dried up the population at 
its source ; the spirit of the cloister, which left place in the 
public mind but for theological discussions and passions; the 
superstitions which emanated from these cloisters, amongst 
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^kù people, and which led them to look for safety to the mi* 
racalous yirgin of the Acropolis, rather than the efforts of 
their Emperor, had decimated the forces of Constantine. 
He was going to fight for a people who would not fight for 
themselves. He heard the monks preach openly to the mul- 
titude, that the yoke of the Turks, after all, was better than 
the friendship and the aid of the Latins, and that, infidels 
for infidels, the preference should be given to the sectaries 
of Mahomet over those of the Pope. 

The first of the Greeks after the Emperor, the high 
admiral, Notaraa, declared, to flatter the monkish party, 
'^ that he would rather see in Constantinople the turban of 
the Turks than ij^e hat of the Cardinal.'' Thus, theology, 
the first and the last passion of the Lower Empire, took 
off all force and all unity from patriotism. Constantine was, 
to the cloisters of Constantinople, not the saviour of his peo- 
ple, but the cowardly ally of the schismatics. The church 
was the ruin of the state. 

XXIV. 

A complete investment of the city was effected by the 
array of four hundred thousand Ottomans, on Friday, the 
6th April, after Easter of the Greeks. Mahomet 11. ap- 
proached his tent to the walls, and sheltered it behind the 
elevation of a hillock, in front of the gate Caligaria, at equal 
distance from the fortress of the Seven Towers and from the 
Syndicus, the two fortified extremities of the walls of Con- 
stantinople on the side of the continent 

By the counsel of the Hungarian envoy of Huniad, the 
Sultan ordered to advance the colossal cannon of Adrian- 
ople, and some other pieces of almost equal calibre, upon an 
eminence in front of the gate Saint Romain. Eighteen bat- 
teries of smaller volume were moimted by Hungarian gun- 
ners from distance to distance, on a continuous line with the 
walls, from the hills of Galata along to the Propontis. 

The fire opened from all these volcanoes on the 7th April, 
at the break of day ; the ramparts replied by a fire which 
kept the assailants at a distance. The cloud of smoke, which 
the sea-breeze rolled back upon the walls and the camp, did 
not allow to judge of the shots that told the best upon the 
tents of the Ottomans, or damaged most the battlements 
upon the walls of the Greeks. 
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MftlMMnet XL, imp«^rail to open a breach to hii army, 
was astonished next day to observe how few stones had been 
detached by his bullets from the walls. He sent for the 
Hungarian of Huniad, and asked him for the reason of the 
impotence of his batteries. The Christian told him that the 
balls which always struck the same point produced no breach 
which would bring down a plank of the wall ; that the secret 
of the demolition of ramparts consisted in first battering 
oyer a large circumference the wall to be brought down, ana 
then striking at the centre of this circumference already 
shaken, with some bullets of large calibre, which would not 
fidl to have eflfect.*- 

The artillerists received orders to observe Ihis piece of 
tactic. When they had circled round with bullet shocks the 
rampart of the gate St. Romain, the cannon of Orban was 
charged with five hundred pounds of powder. The ball, 
like a mass of rock hurled from a crater on fire, made the 
very ground tremble beneath the walls. The entire facings 
of the towers and bastions crumbled into the trench. But 
Constantino, erect, now upon the breach, now behind the 
walls, with his intrepid auiuliary, Justiniani, aided personally 
in rolling, to fill up the breach, barrels filled with earth and 
stones, which he had kept prepared behind the second wall 
of the enclosure to repace the outer wall by an escarp- 
ment. 

During ten days, Mahomet, keeping his soldiers behind 
the eminences of the ground, and uncovering only the em- 
brasures of his batteries, saw breached in this way by the 
cannon of Orban the towers, the walls, the gates of Constan- 
tinople. Two hours, and tuns of oil, furnished by the Geno- 
ese of Galata, were scarce sufficient to cool the bronze, cal- 
cined by this mass of powder, and to introduce a fresh charge 
into its womb. It discharged but eight shots a day ; but 
each of these rent the walls like an earthquake. 

The tenth day, the piece, mined by this torrent of fire 
which was vomited from its loins upon the city, burst, and 
hurled the mutilated members of its inventor, Orban, over 
the walls of the city, as far as the place of the Btippodrome 
and along to the gate of the Golden Horn. The founder 

* All this story of the instructions of the Hnngarian envoy, which 
is adopted too naively by M. de Lamartine, has the air of a fabrication 
of genuine Greek texture, to shift the infamy of the defeat upon th« 
Christians of the Latin Church. — TranslcUor, 
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was blasted by his own work. Mahomet, disanned of this 
thunder, but with twenty breaches ill masked before him, set 
to work upon the soil, beneath the trenches, a band of 
miners of Tokat and of Siwas, skilled in subterranean exca- 
vations, to the end of boring beneath the water and under 
the foundations those galleries supported by pillars of wood, 
which, being after set on fire, would leave the walls to sink 
ingulfed. He had constructed, at the same time, movable 
towers borne on massive wheels, crenelated and provided 
with grappling hooks of iron, to approach the ramparts, seize 
the battlements, cast the bridges across the trenches and 
grapple hand to hand with the defenders on their own plat- 
forms. These towers, covered with leather and moistened 
constantly with water to extinguish the fire of the besieged 
upon their sides, contained some hundreds of Janissaries 
invisible to the enemy. 

XXV. 

The appearance of some Christian sails of Rhodes, of 
Italy, of the Venetians, and of the <3^enoese, upon the Pro- 
pontis, relaxed for some days the preparations for the assault. 
These sails, to the number of fourteen only, — a vain sem- 
blance of interest on the part of Europe, — ^brought, however, 
some terror into the camp of the Turks and hope into the 
soul of Constantino. His own fleet, shut in behind the chain 
of the Golden Horn, did not dare to come out to meet the 
Christian fleet ; it feared to open the harbor to the too con- 
tiguous vessels of Mahomet. 

The Sultan ordered his admiral, Balta-Oghli, to detach 
one hundred and fifty of his vessels from the fort of Balta- 
Liman, and to dispute the entry of the strait with the squad- 
ron of the Christians. Balta-Oghli obeyed tremblingly the 
order of his master. His hundred and fifty galleys were 
ranged between the point of the seraglio and Scutari, facing 
the fourteen vessels of the confederates. This wall of wood, 
of oars and sails, did not intimidate an instant those masters 
of the sea. They put on all sail, and fell down like a tem- 
pest upon the floating line of the Ottomans. The day was 
dawning, the sky was clear, the wind was light, the wave 
was gentle, the current which precipitates the waters of the 
Propontis in the morning into the Golden Horn, splashed 
against the base of the Seven Towers and of the Acropolis. 
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The Emperor of Constantmople, his soldiers and his people, 
were crowded on the terraces that overlook the Propontis as 
on the ranges of a nantical amphitheatre, making signals and 
sending blessings to the vessels of the Christians. Mahomet 
himself was present on horseback, on the beach of Tophana, 
to see the sore triumph of his admiral The battle was not 
long in disappointing the hopes of number. The captains 
of the eighteen Christian vessels boarded prow to prow this 
swarm of galleys, which they dominated from the elevation of 
their decks. Éullets, rocks, Greek fire, were showered from 
those floating fortresses upon the flat galleys of the Turks. 
The weight of the vessels, which, with the current, crushed 
them like sea-shells beneath the robust flanks of the Vene- 
tian vessels, in fine, the superiority of the manoeuvres and 
the courage of heroes of the sea, who wielded their helms 
and sails as the Turks did their horses, spread in a few mo- 
ments death, disorder, and flight through the hundred and 
flffcy galleys of Mahomet II. They strewed the two beaches 
of Asia and Europe with their wrecks, which burned as they 
drifted to the shore. 

The Sultan partook with eye and heart in this engagement 
without being able to take part in it with the arm, and forgot 
at the sight the element that separated him from the comba- 
tants. He laimched his horse to the breast in the sea, followed 
by his officers, who dared neither to continue with nor to 
abandon him. He drew his sabre against the Venetian ves- 
sel which was fighting a few yards from him in the mouth of 
the Bosphorus. His presence, his cries, his gestures, ral- 
lied for a moment his galleys. A second encounter shattered 
them anew. The Greeks struck down the iron chain that 
shut the Golden Horn, and the Christian fleet entered it 
with full sail amid the shouts of triumph of the soldiers of 
Constantino : the chain was drawn upon them. The Sultau, 
humiliated, returned to his tents, cursing the inexperience 
or the cowardice of his marine. His admiral, Balta-Oghli, 
brought in the evening before him and extended at his feet 
like a malefactor by four slaves, who held him by the feet 
and the arms, received from his own hand one hundred 
strokes of a club which covered him with blood and contu- 
sions. He besides owed his life only to the intercession of 
the Janissaries. " It is written," said these soldiers, " Allah 
has given the sea to the giaours and the land to the Otto- 
mans ; who can contravene the distribution of the gifts of 
Providence Î " 
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XXVI. 

Mi^omet II., oonyinoed that a complete investment by 
sea and by land was the condition of the conquest, resolved 
to invest the elements themselves. By means of those 
thousands of Bulgarian wood-cutters and Armenian miners 
who followed the army, he caused to be levelled and planked 
in a few weeks a road for his galleys across the hills and the 
valleys which form the advanced cape of Europe. After the 
example of the Spartans, at Pylos, of the crusaders at Cius, 
of the Venetians at the lake of Gurda, a part of his fleet 
slidden by cables upon the levelled route, greased with ox fat, 
the sails set and filled with a favorable wind, passed to the 
channel of the Bosphorus in the interior harbor of Constan- 
tinople, and anchored in the same waters with the Greek 
fleet, under shelter of the whole Ottoman artillery. Two 
hundred Turkish galleys, the remnant of the routed fleet of 
Balta-Oghli, armed with guns and covered with twenty thou- 
sand archers, were thus posted face to face in the same har- 
bor with the fourteen vessels, Greek, Venetian, Genoese, 
Bhodian, sequestered at the bottom of the gulf at the 
mouth of the Syndicus. Not content with this challenge to 
the Christian fleet, Mahomet employed next day one hundred 
thousand laborers in making from one bank to the other a 
bridge or causeway of sufficient breadth to give a solid passage 
to his men along to the walls of the city. This causeway, 
armed with batteries that covered the work as it advanced, 
soon attained with impunity the foot of the walls. Its pro- 
digious breadth made it a veritable field of battle, whereon 
a hundred infantry could march abreast to storm the bas* 
tiens of the port. 

The able and intrepid Justiniani, that desperate volun- 
teer of Christian Europe, who was fighting with Constan- 
tino for Constantinople, as if the exercise of arms had been 
his only avocation, tried in vain to fire the Ottoman fleet at 
anchor in the harbor. Betrayed by the Genoese of Galata, 
who affected neutrality te save their city and to sell their 
services at once to both parties, Justiniani found, on ap- 
proaching in the night the Ottoman vessels, the Turkish 
army on the alert under arms. The batteries of Mahomet 
opened at once a full broadside upon the galleys of Justini- 
ani A ball of five hundred pounds, launched by a cannon 
of Orban, struck and sunk the vessel which he mounted. 
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Two hundred volanteers of Uie élite of the youth of Italy, 
who were fighting under this heroic adyentorer, were carried 
off by the shot, or sunk with the galley. Justiniani, covered 
with heavy armor» owed his rescue but to a piece of mast 
which the current floated down with him to the bottom of 
the gulf, where he was taken up by a boat. 

The Turkish vessels, emboldened by this success, crossed 
the harbor under shelter of their causeway, and came to 
anchor, prow to land, beneath the walla They massacred, 
before the eyes of the Greeks, the prisoners whom the waves 
had thrown back to them during Ûie night. Justiniani, by 
way of reprisal, ranged upon the summit of the walls, one 
hundred and fifty heads, cut from Ottomans taken in the sea- 
fight of the Propontis. During ten days cannonading, the 
Turkish artillery did little execution on this side. 

XXVIL 

But on the side of the continent, the colossal pieces of 
Orban, which had bombarded for seven weeks back the towers 
and bastions of the gate St. Romain, had at last opened 
four breaches upon the ruins of four towers. In vain did 
Oonstantine, always present behind the wrecks of his walls, 
repair by night the portions shattered down by day ; these 
counterscarps of earth, of wood, of loose stones, could not 
replace the high and perpendicular walls of JustinianL 
The ditches alone, of twelve ells broad and ten deep, pro- 
tected against the assault of two hundred thousand men, 
the ten thousand combatants of Constantino, attenuated over 
a line of six thousand paces. 

The city, surrounded on all sides, and agitated by fac- 
tion and despair rather than courage, murmured against the 
hero who was illustrating its fall. Mahomet II. knew it ; he 
wished to appeal to the cowardice of the Greeks from the 
courage of the Emperor. He sent with pomp Isfendiar-Bcg, 
his kinsman, son of the Prince of Transylvania or of Sinope, 
to propose to the council of the Emperor certain terms, 
which to the eyes of the debased Greeks disguised servitude 
under generosity. Isfendiar, introduced into the city and 
the palace, with the honors due to an envoy of his rank, con- 
jured Oonstantine, before the council composed of the clergy 
and the senate, in the name of the safety of the women, the 
children, and Uie aged, to deliver up the capital and himself 
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to the magnanimity of Mahomet. The StQtan, on this con- 
dition, guaranteed him the independent sovereignty of the 
Peloponnesus, and the property of the inhabitants of Constan- 
tinople, subject only to the tribute. A majority of the 
council leaned secretly to this capitulation of an empire. But 
Justiniani and some brare foreigners, more patriotic than the 
Greeks themselves, alone sustained the stoic Emperor, re- 
solved to bury himself in the grave of his people. He 
replied with a sad and measured dignity to Isfendiar: 
"That he would give thanks to God if Mahomet really 
inclined, in according him a sure and honorable peace, to 
spare his nation the catastrophes that weighed upon it. He 
prayed him to remind the Sultan that Constantinople had 
Drought misfortune to all the Ottoman Princes who had 
besieged it before him ; that none of them, after this viola- 
tion of an ancient possession, had reigned or lived long ; 
that he was ready to discuss with the Sultan the conditions 
of a treaty as from Prince to Prince or from people to peo- 
ple, even the conditions of a tribute of war imposed by the 
strong upon the weak ; but that no human force and no per- 
sonal advantage would ever make him consent to give up to 
the enemy of the Christian name, an Empire and a capital, 
which he had sworn to his God, to his people, and to him- 
self, not to deliver, but with his life." 

XXVIII. 

These noble words, too elevated for a people who had 
long lost all respect for itself, ill sounding to the ears of the 
Greeks and irritating to the impatient Mahomet, who would 
have Constantinople at any cost, decided, for the 29th of May, 
the general assault by land ané sea. The Sultan had it pro- 
claimed by heralds throughout the camp. The dervishes 
ran through the ranks haranguing the Mussulmans : " It wï^s," 
they said, " the last step of Islam in Europe to sweep off 
the last focus of idolatry on the two continents. Their 
bows and their sabres were the thunderbolts of Allah, the 
true God. Those who vanquish in his name vrill possess the 
earth ; those who fall will possess the houris, and the foun- 
tains of Paradise." 

The four hundred thousand combatants, disciplined to 
the will of Mahomet, were fired with fresh fanaticism at 
these proclamations of the heralds and these exhortations of 
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the denriaheB. The eve of the dsy preceding the assault, an 
iUomination of joy lit of a sadden the camp of the Otto- 
nuins, from the h ill of the Bosphorus of Asia and the Bos- 
phorus of Europe along to those of St. Theodosius and along 
to the Sea of Marmora. Four hundred thousand torches of 
resinous pine and thousands of pyres burned all the night, 
reddened the firmament and the three contiguous seas with 
an anticipated reflection of the conflagration of the city. 
Constantinople, lighted up by this terrible dawn of its final 
day, watched, prayed, wept throughout the night. Endless 
processions of priests, of monks, of nuns, of women, and of 
the multitude, chanting with a mournful voice : " Kyrie elei- 
son I Lord, rise in our defence ! " trarersed all quarters of 
the city, on their way to the Acropolis to implore the mirac- 
ulous Virgin, to whom this people preferred confiding them- 
selves rather than to their own courage. The whole city 
ran to the altars ; no one, except the Emperor and his few 
soldiers, ran to arms. Constantino, who in person kept guard 
upon the walls while the inhabitants deserted the gates to 
press into the churches, found the breaches abandoned to 
nocturnal surprises. He reprimanded the cowards and had 
them substituted on the ramparts. Justiniani, who was 
every where at his side, repaired the gates and towers with 
the rocks detached by the cannonade. He du^, in a single 
night, with his Italian soldiers, a second trench behind the 
first, which was now half filled by the demolition of the 
towers of the gate St. Komain. The high admiral of the 
Greeks, Notaras, having refused him guns to defend this sec- 
ond ditch, Justiniani abused the admiral, who in turn in- 
sulted the Italian general. Constantino, deploring these 
fatal dissensions between the last defenders of his ruins, 
threw himself between th^pi and constrained them by his 
eloquence, to reconciliation in the presence of danger. 

^ Justiniani and his eight or ten Italian knights, retained 
alone, in this desperate city, the coolness and the heroism of 
which Constantino gave in vain the example to his people. 
"Constantino," exclaimed several times Mahomet II., on 
seeing the Genoese adventurers command and combat, " is 
more fortunate in his weakness than I in my strength ; what 
would I not give to have such a general in my Empire ? " 
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XXIX. 



The rest of the night was employed by Constantine and 
by Justiniani in covering with their fighting men the foot 
of the walls, the crenelated summit of the towers, the escarp- 
ment of the breaches. Each of these posts had, under its 
general command, a special chief, who answered for the 
space which was defended by his soldiers : the Russian car- 
dinal, Isidore, for the gate of the amphitheatre of lions ; 
Minotto, the Venetian envoy, for the section fronting the 
palace of the Blakemes ; Notaras, the high admiral, for 
the walls opening on the harbor ; Gabriel Trevisana, for that 
of the Acropolis on the Golden Horn ; the Florentine, Juli- 
ani, for the palace of the Seven Towers : a single Greek offi- 
cer, Theophilus Paleologus, celebrated for his writings as 
well as his courage, commanded one of the divisions of the 
vicinity of the gate Saint Eomain. His brother, Demetrius 
Paleologus, of the imperial family, was at the head of a 
movable and select reserve, to carry aid to all the posts that 
might be forced or decimated during the storming. The 
number of the combatants did not exceed in all nine thou- 
sand, among whom had been enrolled some thousands of 
monks, more expert in superstition than in arms. The 
statue of the Virgin Hodegetria was, in their eyes, as in 
those of the people, nourished with the supernatural, the true 
palladium of the country. Constantine was to them but a 
soldier, who sought the safety of the people in a profane and 
presumptuous courage; whereas the true soldiers of Con- 
stantinople were the saints and saintesses of their cloisters, 
protectors of the orthodox church. They preached to the 
people a thousand absurd fables of a nature to divert them 
from providing for their safety. 

" The Turks," said they, " will force to-morrow, despite 
the efforts of the Emperor and his Spartans, the gate Saint 
Romain ; they will penetrate as far as the Hippodrome, the 
heart of the capital But there an angel will descend 
from the clouds; he will, place the exterminating sword in 
the hand of an old man seated at the foot of the column, and 
order him to chase the Turks from the city, from Europe, 
and even from Asia, along to the frontiers of Persia, and 
Constantinople will become anew the Queen of the world." 

" The people," says a contemporary historian, Phranzes, 
in his Memoirs, '^ were so infatuated with the supernatural 
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and with theology, that if an ^aimi were in fiusi to appear to 
them and offer uiem deliyerance from the Turks on condition 
of being reoonciled to the rites iji the Latin Ghnrdi, they 
wonld have [deferred their rain to their rescne upon sada 
terms." 

TCXY 

The fuiaticism of the Greeks was effeminate, like their 
souls; that of the Ottomans was yirile, like their arms. 
Mahomet II. slept no more than did Constantine. But his 
four hundred thousand men, assembled at his Yoice against 
this handful of soldiers, abandoned to themselves in the midst 
of an ungrateful capital. 

The dawn of the 29ih May, found these four hundred 
thousand men ranged in order of battle, under their pashas 
and their emirs. Mahomet, like a skilful general, had aban- 
doned to chance and the disorderly movement of a first onset 
but the two hundred thousand undisciplined volunteers, 
brought by their dervishes or sheiks to this religious crusade 
against the Christians. He crowded them like a worthless 
herd, abandoned to their impetuosity and their fanaticism, be- 
tween the city and the camp, as a prey to the cannons of the 
bastions, to tire the small band of the defenders before the 
struggle, and to fill up the ditches with their bodies. As to 
the disciplined and veteran troops, he formed them into four 
columns, distributed at a certain distance from the walls, in 
the plain of Thrace, in the direction of the gates which each 
of these columns was to attack : the first, consisting of a 
hundred thousand men, near the sea, in front of the Golden 
Gate; the second, of fifty thousand, in the bed of the valley, 
through which winds the Syndicus, in front of the bottom of 
the harbor and of the palace of the Blakemes ; the third, 
at the centre, a little behind the other two, to supply them 
in case of need with reinforcements and with spirit. He 
himself, in fine, at the heart and in the front of those two 
hundred thousand men, awaited with his twenty thousand 
Janissaries, the moment of dealing the decisive blow at the 
point where the fortune of the battle should present him the 
first breach. 

Mounted on a Turcoman steed, which reminded the 
Turks of their original country, and made them proud of all 
the feats of their deserts, in Asia and in Europe, he rode up 
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and down the lines, haranguing in their native tongne, with 
a brief and virile eloquence, his battalions and his squadrons, 
amid the unanimous shout of €hd is God! The trumpets 
of Europe and the hoarse drums of Tartwry were to sound, 
after this review, the signal of assault. Mahomet returned 

dowly to his tent amid his Janissaries. 

• ,• 

XXXL 

During these arrangements of the Sultan, the unfortunate 
Oonstantine, who had passed part of the night in posting his 
handful of combatants upon the walls, and in haranguing 
vainly the people, to impart to them his own heroism, was 
preparing himself, not for triumph, but for death. A cham- 
pion of his God as much as of his country, despite the in- 
difference to their religious quarrels with which he was re- 
proached by the superstitious Greeks, Constantino presented 
himself, attended by the grandees of his court, at the church 
of Saint Sophia, to deposit the homage of his life, and draw 
from the religion of his fathers the courage, and perhaps for- 
tune, of saving its altars. He attended a short sacrifice, as 
if it were his own funeral service; he received communion 
from the hands of the patriarch ; he made with tears a pub- 
lic confession of his sins, to offer to Heaven a pure victim ; 
the sobbings of the people responded to this confession, and 
presaged him the pardon of God bought by his blood shed 
soon for his cause. 

After this supreme station at Saint Sophia, Oonstantine 
returned a moment to the palace of the Blakernes, to take 
leave of the homestead of the Empire and of his family. 
In a harangue worthy of the rank, of the hour, of the gran- 
deur, and of the sadness of the circumstances, he pronounced, 
says one of his auditors, the funeral oration of the Greek Em- 
pire. Then humbly requesting pardon for his outbursts of 
passion, or his negligences towards his high officers and the 
lowest of his servants, he shed and wrung tears from the 
whole palace. Mounting then on horseback in the costume 
of a private soldier, and having kept of his imperial costume 
but the shoes embroidered with a golden eagle and the pur- 
ple mantle looped over his shoulder, he went for the last 
time to combat in the front rank. 
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xxxn. 

Mahomet IL, on his side, to excite all the passions of 
war simnltaneoosly in the bosom of his troops, had just prom- 
ised them, like Amurath, before the walls of Thessalonica, 
the entire city as spoils and the inhabitants as slaves. ^' The 
city is mine," said his proclamation to the army; '^ but I 
abandon to you the captives and the booty, the precious 
metals and tho beautiful women : be rich and happy. The 

Srovinces of my Empire are numerous : the intrepid sol- 
ier who mounts the first the walls of Constantinople will 
be governor of the most delightful and most opulent among 
them; and such will be my gratitude, that he will obtain 
more wealth and honor than he could dream of" 

There was heard, after the reading of this proclamation 
to the four armies, a murmur of impatience, like the beating 
of the heart of four hundred thousand men, before whom 
was displayed the prey they burned to devour. Mahomet, 
at the moment when the sun arose above the snows of Olym- 
pus, abandoned at length to tl\eir ardor the undisciplined 
masses that formed his immense vanguard. They precipitated 
themselves to the cry of AUah upon the reverse of the ditch 
one hundred feet broad, alon^ the whole line of six thousand 
paces. The stones, the earth, the fascines, which this host 
of men threw into the trench were not sufficient to fill it. 
The cannons and the sharpshooters of Constantino, sheltered 
behind the battlements remaining still erect or behind the in- 
trenchments thrown up during uie night, strewed thousands 
of the Turks on the back of the exterior ditch. But the 
cloud of arrows that issued from the Tartar bows, and the 
smoke of the Greek artillery rolled back upon the combat- 
ants, formed presently such an obscurity between the ram- 
parts and the plain, that the gunners and the archers of Con- 
stantine could take aim but by the noise against those masses 
of invisible assailants. In vain the bullets and the grape- 
shot filled the trenches with the Turks ; these masses, pushed 
by their mere impetus, rushed headlong into the water, and 
formed before the gate Saint Romain, the especial centre of 
assault, a causeway of corpses which supplied a bridge for 
the battalions that pressed behind. 

After this sacrifice of the scum of the army, thus put 
to death to secure victory, the three columns of the regular 
army, forming thus two hundred and sixty thousand men, 
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adyanoed in j^ofonnd silenee to the assault The force of 
the fire of the nine thousand soldiers of Constfuitine was 
already exhausted by this struggle of two hours. They had 
now to separate them from the Ottomans but ditches half 
filled up with fascines, sacks of earth, dead bodies and the 
wrecks of walls crumbling upon their undermined founda- 
tions. Mahomet IL, rushing by turns to the head of each 
of his three columns, pointed out to them the tottering 
tower of the gate Saint Eomain as the centre which they 
must converge at to surmount at last the walls. The pur- 
ple mantle of Constantino, which was perceived by moments 
at the most unguarded summit of the broad breach, served 
as a target to the Ottomans, as a standard to the Spartans and 
the Italians of the inside. This flux of two hundred thou- 
sand warriors rushing to dash against the foot of the 
wall to the din of their Tartar drums and to the contin- 
uous booming of their eighteen batteries, vomiting death 
upon the city from the interior harbor to the Seven Towers ; 
their savage cries, their showers of arrows, their myriads of 
glistening sabres, throwing back the sunbeams from this sea 
of steel, did not shake the heart of Constantino, of Justin- 
iani, of the Paleologuses, and of their brave companions. 
Strong in their walls, in their towers, in their artillery, in 
their despair, they repulsed during three hours the thousand 
assaults tried by these waves of men, by turns, on the whole 
line of the port and continent. Fifty thousand Ottomans, 
dead or wounded, rolled in the ditches or in the sea. The 
balls of Constantino, diving into those dense columns, car- 
ried off entire piles of the men ; stones, rocks, beams, Greek 
fire, prepared during the night behind ^e breaches, crushed, 
burned, mutilated those who tried to scale those wrecks of 
towers. The three column heads halted, wavered and ebbed 
a moment towards the camp of Mahomet. A long shout of 
victory arose from behind the ramparts, with the chanting 
of hymns from the bosom of the city. Constantine, Justin- 
iani, and the Paleologuses, running from gate to ga^ to en- 
courage and congratulate their soldiers, contemplated with 
a gleam of hope, from the height of tiie ramparts, the hesi- 
ance and reflux of the Ottomans. 

XXXIIL 

Mahomet II. despaired of the day and appeared swept 
off in the retreat. In vain the headsmen of the army who 
Vol. IL— 6 
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sarroanded him, to pomah Ûte cowardly, did their work 
to driye them back to the engagement ; they coold not re- 
eatablii^ order in this mêlée of ragitiyes. He deliberated a 
moment about abandoning the sieffe, and contenting himself 
with the tribute which was offered by the Oreeks. But the 
aspect, the cries, the encouragements of his twenty thousand 
Janissaries, moyeless thus far around his tents, and glowing 
to ayenge alone ^e rebuff of the army, decided him to per- 
sist in the storming. He launched at their head with the 
impetuosity of a whirlwind, to the deserted centre of attack 
at the ffate Saint Romain. The presence of the Sultan, 
brandishmg his battle club, the shfune of abandoning their 
soyereign, the reproaches of the Janissaries, the yoice of 
the deryishes, rallied the shakened columns and brought 
them Wk to the ditch. Mahomet first precipitated into it 
his Janissaries. Gonstantine and Justiniani, brought back 
to ^e gate St. Romain by the presence of the Smtan and 
the return of the Ottomans, were commanding and fighting 
on the breach. • 

A dart shot from a group of Janissaries which sur- 
rounded the Sultan, pierced the cuirass of Justiniani 
Whether the presence of Mahomet, returning to the assault 
with this ocean of men, made the Qenoese hero at last despair 
of Constantinople, or that he sought a pretext to abandon 
without dishonor a cause which was thenceforth abandoned 
by fortune, or that there are bounds to human courage when 
this courage is inspired but by glory, and not country or vir- 
tue, it is certain that the heroism of Justiniani seemed to ooze 
out with the little blood that escaped &om his wound. He 
came down from the breach, and after having the wound 
dressed by the surgeon of the Emperor at the foot of the inside 
wall, he demanded to withdraw to Galata, a neutral suburb 
of Constantinople, inhabited by his compatriots, the Genoese. 

His companions in war were astonished at this pusillan- 
imous retreat from the field of battle, in the midst of the 
action. « Constantino came down a moment with his general 
to assist the dressing, conjured him not to give the example 
of discouragement at the moment when his troops were most 
in need of supreme courage. He represented to him the 
panic which his absence or the rumor of his death would be 
sure to spread among the ranks of his warriors. Nothing 
could move the cowardly or the perfidious Justiniani, — 
" But your wound is slight," said at last Constantino, " the 
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danger is extreme ; your retreat is the death of the Empire ; 
and besides, how are yon to escape from a city surrounded 
on all sides by the enemy ?" "I will escape," replied the 
wounded man shamelessly, insulting the disasters of the hero 
he was abandoning, and pointing to the breach opened by the 
Turkish cannon in the interior wall — " I will escape by the 
route which GU)d himself has opened to the Turks." And as 
he said these words, he did in fact escape by passing through 
this breach, crossed the Golden Horn in a boat, and went to 
shelter his life and infamy in the neutral precincts of G-alata. 

XXXIV. 

This flight was the rout of the besieged. The Italians, 
discouraged by the defection of their general, abandoned 
immediately the posts which he had comded to them. In 
yain the indefatigable Constantino remounted almost alone 
the breaches, and defended them by turns with his Spartans 
and with the Paleologuses, his last supporters. Mahomet 
II., seeing the ramparts half deserted, and promising a king- 
dom to govern to the first Janissary who would scale at 
length the wall, threw a frenzy of bravery into the bosom of 
his soldiers. They plunged amidst the fire and water into 
the ditch. A Bi:dgarian Janissary of athletic stature and 
of a heart capable of animating such a mass, — ^named by 
some Hassan of Ouloubad, by others a barbarian name of 
the north of Europe, — applying a scaling-ladder to the wall, 
covering himself by one hand with his buckler and bran- 
dishing in the other his long sabre, proportioned to the 
strength of his arm, mounted the first on the summit of the 
rampart, invulnerable to the stones and to the fire which 
crushed and scorched behind him eighteen of his compan- 
ions. While he kept his ground by the sole means of the 
buckler in his left hand, he reached the right to twelve other 
Janissaries who replaced the dead upon the ladder. Upset 
at last by an enormous stone hurled upon him by one of the 
companions of Constantino, Hassan rolled back into the 
ditch, rose upon his knees to remount the ladder and fell 
back fainting, beneath a shower of stones. 

But his twelve companions, soon joined by hundreds of 
others, fought with desperation upon the platform which 
Hassan opened to them, gaining, corpse by con)se, a larger 
space upon the breach, wenceforth portioned between ike 
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assailants and assailed. In tiiis oonfliet, was semi, at the 
fbot of the ramparts, the intrepid Constantine fating with 
the fiiry of a soldier; now adyancinff, now retiring amidst 
a group of his Moreans, elevatinff with his left hand his pur- 
ple mantle towards the city to invoke the assistance oi his 
last friends. Precipitated at last from the outer wall into 
the space interlying between it and the second upon a heap 
of the bodies of his fftithful officers, he stripped off his imperial 
mantle, that his body, recognized, might not be mutilated 
after his death ; and retaining but the uniform and the arms 
of a priyate soldier, he fou^t to the last breath upon the 
breach of the gate St Komain, that the Turks might enter 
the imperial city but upon the body of its Emperor. 

Abandoned by his soldiers, struggling almost alone with 
a handful of heroes behind the gate, wounded with a sabre 
gash on the fstce and stricken with the edge of a club on the 
nape, he fell, exclaiming, " Is there then no Christian to cut 
off my head and hide it from the barbarians ? " 

Some soldiers, in their flight, oyerheard these wcnrds 
without being able to render this mournful service to their 
Emperor. The Janissaries, ingulfed in the arches of l^e 
gate St Romain, passed without recognizing Constantine, 
and heaps of dead thrown from the ramparts covered his 
body. 

Thus died the stoic hero by the death which he had chosen 
and concealed, as if in order to put less to shame his Empire, 
in satisfying obscurely his own glory. Nature, country, and 
religion seemed to have reserved him to form, by his hero- 
ism and by his virtue, an eternal contrast and an eternal 
reproach to the dastardly degeneracy of his nation. History 
has not been hitherto sufficiently attentive to this great 
man.* It owes to truth to exalt him by so much the more 
in his glory as he has been the more abused and the more 
betrayed in his fortune. 

* Our gênerons historian errs a little on the other side : Constantine 
was not a great man ; at least he conld he deemed so hut as compared 
with the Byzantine Greeks. He had s(miewhat more energy and eleva- 
tioD of character ; hut he was nearly as shiftless and as superstitious as 
his fellow-citizens. His death and his misfortunes no douht entitle him 
to honor. But this is not, as M. de Lamartine says, a deht of " truth ; " 
it is amply a deht of j»e«ic justice. — TnmiUaor. 
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XXXV. 

All energy died with him in the army and the peopla 
The Turks submerged in a moment the whole line of the 
walls, poured through all the breaches, entered in columns 
through all the gates. The city was so large and the cowardly 
indifference of the Greeks for those who fought day by day for 
fifty days back for their safety, was so vile, that the foremost 
columns of the Ottomans had already reached and pillard the 
Hippodrome and the palace of the Blakemes, while the dis- 
toicts of the Acropolis, of St. Sophia, and of the Sea of Mar- 
mora, were as yet ignorant of their entrance and of the death 
of Constantine. The tumult of the Janissaries running in the 
Streets, forcing their doors, the sword, the fire, the murder, 
the ravishment of their families, alone apprised them of the 
catastrophe of their country. Those who were aware in time 
of the extremity of the peril during the last conflict on the 
breaches, left their houses in crowds, with their wives, their 
aged parents, their young women, their treasures, and took 
reftige like a vile herd in the church of St. Sophia, with the 
multitude of priests, of monks, and nuns, flying their monas- 
teries to shelter themselves in this sanctuary, which habit 
had taught them to suppose inviolable. Over one hundred 
thousand persons, pressed within the walls, in the porticoes, 
in the upper galleries and even to the roof of the dome, were 
stifling and l^ricading eadi other in this immense edifice. 
Some expected a capitulation faom pity, and some salutary 
mitigation of the ferocity of the victor. The greater num- 
ber expected, with a stupid credulity, the appearance of the 
angel announced by the popular prophets, to exterminate the 
Ottomans before they had crossed the column of the Hippo- 
drome. 

The axe-blows of the Turks upon the broken gates of 
St. Sophia, apprised them too late that nations had no other 
walls than patriotism. The sight of this trembling and un- 
armed multitude disarmed the sddiers of Mahomet II. 
Sure through the morning's proclamation of possessing legit- 
imately their captives as slaves, and enriched in hope by the 
ransoms which the opulence of the Greeks led them to ex- 
pect to be immense, they preferred riches and beauty to 
blood. The Greeks held out themselves their hands to the 
manacles of the soldiers. The Turks tied the hands of the 
men with the strings and the girths of their saddles ; the 
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women and the fffarls with tlieir own oinotorefl and tbeir yeib. 
They oonpled them two by two, like sheep oondaoted to a 
market, the old men with the children, the prelates with their 
sextons, the senators with the slayes, the young noblemen 
with the nuns, who had " neyer seen,'' says the historian, 
Phrances, " the liffht of heayen saye through the bars of 
their cloisters, and whom the rigor of monastic discipline 
did not allow to look at eyen their fathers. The cries 
of the nuns, blushing for the nudity of their £ftces, the chil- 
dren torn from their mothers, the mothers separated from 
their duldren, was heart-rending. The Ottomans them- 
selyes were affected. Sicty thousand captiyes thus bound, 
came forth from St Sophia, from tibe monasteries, from the 
palaces, and the priyate dwellings of the capital, and taray» 
ersed for the last time the streets of tibeir natiye city, to be 
shipped upon yessels of the fleet of Mahomet, and thence 
carried into slayery by their possessors into all the cities and 
all the tents of Ana." 

XXXVL 

The Russian Cardinal, Isidore, who had fought like a sol- 
dier, left his purple hat near the dead body of a man, to lead 
the Turks to think that he had perished in the battle. The 
Turks cut the head off the corpse and paraded it coifed with 
the Cardinal's hat, while the Cardinal, disguised in the garb 
of a slaye, was sold for a îem aspers to a Turcoman, and con- 
ducted, to keep his flocks, to Satalia, whence he escaped to 
return safe and sound to Kome. The pillage, promised by 
Mahcnnet II. to his soldiers, lasted eight hours, witiiout ex- 
haustinç either their ayidity or the riches of Constantinople, 
accummated by so long an empire and by the commerce of 
ihe uniyerse. The coined treasure found in priyate houses 
is alone yalued at four million ducats. The uncoined gold, 
thé silyer, the diamonds, the pearls, the yases and ornaments 
of the palaces and the temples, represent an incalculable 
amount. The spoils of palaces and churches were rendered so 
common by their abundance, that the broken statues, the pic- 
tures, the precious manuscripts, the purple carpeting, the 
brocades, the furniture of odoriferous wood, of ivory and of 
mother of pearl, served as litter for the camels of the Asiat- 
ics. One hundred and twenty thousand volumes, collected 
since Constantino in tibe public libraries, warmed the baths 
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of the barbarians. The Genoese, however, purchased from 
the soldiers a small nmnber of the boots which contamed 
the treasures of philosophy, of poetry, of ancient history. 
5^hey had them sent into Italy, where these wrecks revived, 
at Venice and at Florence, the extinguished flame of Greek 
letters. The Christians had, in like manner, torn down the 
monuments and burned the libraries at Alexandria and at 
Athens. The crusaders, quite as barbarous as the Ottomans, 
had committed the ^me depredations, and the same violences 
«gainst the human intellect, at Nice and at Constantinople, 
alter the assault which they made, in passing, upon these 
Christian capitals. Man loves to destroy as much as to 
found, an(^ thinks he never founds efficiently unless he builds 
on ruins. 

XXXVII. 

Mahomet II., who must keep his promise to his soldiers, 
did not wish, however, to authorize by his presence the 
devastation of a capital which he destined for his empire. 
At the close of the day, to restore order, he entered the 
city at the head of his viziers, of his princes, of his generals, 
of his Janissaries. 

Although accustomed to Arabian magnificence at Brous- 
sa, the majesty of the monuments, of the domes, of the pal- 
aces, of the gardens, of the public squares, of the amphi- 
theatres of Constantinople, dazzled him. To satisfy the fanat- 
icism of the dervishes, and to install the God of Mahomet 
in his new conquest, before installing himself in the palace 
of Constantine, he directed his horse towards the church of 
St. Sophia, this Kaaba of the vanquished religion in the 
eyes of the Ottomans. His soldiers were completing the 
pillage of the edifice. One of these barbarians continuing, 
despite the presence of the Sultan, to mutilate a precious 
marble of the sanctuary, Mahomet struck >^ît" with his club 
and laid him prostrate at his feet: ^^Dost thou not know 
that I have abandoned you the slaves and the treasures," 
said he to him calmly, '^ but that the monuments belong to 
me alone?" The soldier was borne off dying from the 
church. 

Mahomet, after having admired the grandeur of the edi- 
fice, ike elevation of the dome — a second temple upheld in 
air by one hundred columns of porphyry, of rose*veined mar- 
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Ue or serpentme, bronght off from the temples of l^^yp^ 
of Baalbejc, and of EpEesus — Mahomet mouDted the altar 
and made there a Mossolman prayer, as if to purify it 
for ever from the idolatry with whi<m the Turks reproached 
the Greek worship. He ordered that this monument, oom- 
posed of wrecks from so many creeds, but the most ma- 
jestic in its barbarism which Christianity had yet construct- 
ed, should become the first mosque of the conquerors of 
Constantinople. The muezzin, or the criers who inyite from 
aloft tibe mmarets the faithful to prayer, mounted by his 
order on the summit of the dome, and chanted for the first 
time to the desert streets of the metropolis of Christianitj 
in the East, the well-known — ^^ Qod is God !. God is 
great; come to prayer.^' The cross was torn down, the 
temple was emptied of the numberless images of saints, 
male and female, objects of veneration and almost of ado- 
ration to the Greeks. The architects of Mahomet II. be- 
gan in his presence to remore the mosaics of colored glass 
tiiat formed the pictures of the ceiling. ^^ Stop," said he to 
them, as if remembering the yicissitudes of empires related 
in the histories he read in Latin and in Persian ; ^^ confine 
yourselves to covering over these mosaics with a coat of lime 
so that they may not scandalize the believers, but do not 
tear from tibe ceiling these marvellous incrustations. Who 
knows but they may be uncovered at some future day in 
another change oi fortune and of destination of this tem» 
pie?» 

The Italians and the Greeks of the court of this prince, 
who report these words, add, that the religion of Mahomet IL, 
modified in him by a learned and cosmopolitan education, was 
at bottom as disdainful of the fanaticism of the dervishes as 
of the superstitions of the Greek Christianity. 

Mahomet, on leaving St. Sophia, had himself conducted 
to the palace of the Blakernes, wherein to install himself 
with the Empire. The sadness and the solitude of this pal- 
ace, which changed its master in less thfm a day, moved and 
affected the overjoyed but contemplative soul of the conquer- 
or. The shade of Constantino, whose fate was as yet un- 
known, filled those empty porticoes, those halls, this throne. 
Some Persian verses of a melancholy cast recurred to the 
memory of Mahomet II. at the sight of this monument 
of human instabilities : " The ^ider," murmured he, as he 
set foot upon the threshold, ^^ spins its web in the dwelling of 
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kÛD^, and the night owl besaddens with its sinister cries the 
towers of Afraziab." 

Scipio, on entering Carthage, had recited likewise a dis- 
tich of Homer on ihe rains of Troy. The poets are the 
interpreters of the heroes. 

XXXVIII, 

His first thought on entering the palace of the Blakernes 
was to have search made for the body of the unfortonate 
Constantine, whose heroism had enhanced to his eyes his own 
glory. The search was made among the heaps of dead that 
filled the avenue of the gate St Eomain. As the head had 
been cut off by the victors, the body was recognized but by 
the eagles of gold embroidered on his buskins. Two Janis- 
saries disputed with one another the glory of having com- 
bated and slain him with their sabres. The Greeks, in 
chains, wept on seeing pass the body of their Emperor ; the 
Turks themselves respected in him the majesty of misfortune 
and of heroism. Mahomet II. rendered him the honors 
of a Christian and imperial burial. If he was not able to 
save the Empire, he at least earned his tomb. 

The pillage and disorder ceased with the night. Those 
of the inhabitants who were not led off by the soldiers on 
board the fleet were guaranteed against all outrages in their 
houses. The hi^ dignitaries of the court and the senate, 
who fled for re^e to Galata, re-appeared. Mahomet had 
led before him the grand duke, admiral and first official of 
the Empire, Notaras, who governed almost* imperially under 
the last Emperors, and whose riches equalled ihoae of his sov- 
ereign. Notaras displayed before M^omet the treasures of 
the Empire concealea in the palace of the Blakernes. 

" And why," said to him in Greek the Sultan, " have you 
not employed this mass of gold in the service of your unfor- 
tunate master ? " — "It belonged to you already in mind, and 
I was keeping it for you," replied the astute adulator ; " Qtod 
reserved it for you." — " If God reserved it for me," rejoined 
Mahomet, with the indignation of contempt, " how then have 
you had the audacity to keep it so long, and to resist him 
whom you believed to be its rightful owner ? " 

Notaras attributed the resistance of the city to the in- 
fiexible heroism of Constantino and the ascendant of the 
foreign troops over the city. Mahomet finding him too vile 
Vol. n.— 6* 
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to fear him, and wishing to giye assarance in him to the 
nobles of the Empire, restored him to liberty and sent him 
back with an escort of honor to his palace. He porohased 
at the same time from his soldiers all the prisoners illnstri- 
ons by their birth, their rank, their wealth in the capital, 
and coTcred them with his protection, as also members of 
the clergy and monks celebrated for their learning or their 
virtue. 

The day following his triomphal entry he made a visit of 
respect to the wife of the grand duke Notaras. In passing 
on the place Angostion, he ordered, as the sole instance in 
which he offered violence to the statues of the Emperors, to 
take down an equestrian statue in silver of Justinian, hold- 
ing the globe surmounted with a cross in his hand. 

But soon after, if we may believe the Greek historians, 
Mahomet II., imitating the orgies of Alexander at Perse- 
polis, lost, during several days, in the festivities of his own 
victory, the magnanimity and the moderation which he had 
shown after the assault. Drunk with Greek wine, he sent, 
to gratify an odious brutality, for the youngest of the sons 
of the grand duke Notaras. Notaras, having refused indig- 
nantly to give up his child to the outrages of the vanquisher, 
was torn from his residence with Cantacuzene and his other 
sons, all condemned to die with him. Notaras, inspired with 
courage by despair, exhorted, himself, his sons to death, and 
ended with invoking the vengeance of a just God upon the 
head of the tyrant. The bodies of the executed were trailed 
ignominiously through the streets, and their heads, brought 
to the festive table, fed the drunken eyes of Mahomet. He 
spared the life of the youngest of the sons of the grand 
duke. The same night, at the request of a beautiful for- 
eigner whom he loved, and who wished to take vengeance on 
the Greeks, he caused to be massacred at the foot of the col- 
umn of Arcadius, all the nobles to whom he had accorded 
life the day preceding, as well as also the envoy of Venice, 
the envoy of Spain, and their sons. 

But other contemporary historians, even among the 
Greeks, v^idicate Mahomet II. from these enormities by 
avowing that Notaras and the nobles beheaded with him 
had conspired already, with those foreign envoys, a European 
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crusade agamst Mahomet, and by imputii^ the executions 
not to the frenzy of intoxication, but to the just resentment 
of the Sultan, recompensed for his generosity towards Nota- 
ras by perfidy and by ingratitude. 

In truth, these orgies conflict too much with Hie prudence 
and the toleration of the policy of Mahomet to be believed 
upon the word of some exiles justly exasperated for the los» 
of their country and of their families. ^* Such testimonies," 
says M. de Salabery, " do not suffice to criminate the memory 
of a prince whose every act belies the crime of the death of 
Notaras. Notaras conspired ; the clemency and the gener- 
osity of Mahomet, proceeding perhaps from his policy, are 
not to be contested." 

The fifth day after the conquest, he consecrated by a for- 
mal act the liberty of conscience accorded by the Koran to 
the vanquished. He claimed for the MussiQmans but half 
the churches of Constantinople, leaving the rest to the Chris- 
tians. Instead of persecuting, or even despising, a worship 
adverse to his own, but become the right of such of his sub- 
jects as wished to continue to practise it, he gave it, with a 
scrupulousness of respect no less just than politic, all the 
honors which he decreed to his own faith. The patriarch 
Gennadius, led in pomp to the palace of the Blakemes robed 
in his pontifical habiliments, and in the midst of a cortege of 
priests, received from him the investiture of the patriarchate. 
" It is my wish," said the Sultan to him, " to give the Chris- 
tians and their pontifis ÛLe same rights and the same protec- 
tion as they enjoyed under your Emperors." 

Seated on his throne, the Sultan delivered to the patri- 
arch the crozier and the crown, those signs of his spiritual 
authority. After the ceremony of investiture, Mahomet, 
without regarding the murmurs of the dervishes, resumed 
towards Gennadius the attitude of deference, and almost of 
inferiority, of human authority to the divine. He recon- 
ducted the patriarch to the outer gate of the palace, pre- 
sented him a horse caparisoned with gold and jewels, aided 
him in mounting, and made some steps in holding the reins of 
the horse. The viziers, the pashas, the agha of the Janis- 
saries, and a numerous retinue of guards, escorted the patri- 
arch along to the palace which the Sultan had prepared for 
him. The equal division of the mosques and churches was 
made by consent of the two religions. The Sultan attended 
in person at the pomps and ceremonies of the Christians^ not 
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as belieror, Imt as impartial sorereign of the two rdigions 
whidi henoeforth divided his people. 

The Oreeksy astonished at a toleration whieh ihej had 
not towards each other, exalted to the skies the benedictions 
of Mahomet Uneasy at the depopulation of the capital by 
tiie assaults, the enslayement, and the voluntary flights, he re- 
tailed by mingled threats and caresses the fugitives from all 
the provinces of Europe and of Asia. All those who had 
not fled so far as Italy in the Venetian vessels, or whom Uieir 
masters did not retain in servitude, returned at the voice of 
a conqueror who restored them, not the Empire) but their 
religion and their country. In a few months, Constantinople 
counted more Greeks than Ottomans within its walls. 

The Sultan meanwhile prepared for making it the focus 
of the Empire. By his orders, an army of miners, of 
architects, of laborers, levelled the space of eight stadia, 
occupied formerly by the Acropolis, at the extremity of the 
tongue of the main land which bears the seven hills idiich 
lose themselves gradually in the Bosphorus, and which is now 
named the point of the seraglio. It is on this space, slightly 
swollen in me middle, and daut in by a high wall on the side 
of the city to guarantee it against sudden seditions or tu* 
mults of a great capital, inclined with a gentle slope <m three 
of its sides towards the Sea of Marmora, towards the mouth 
of the Bon>horus, in fine towards the Golden Horn, that 
Mahomet II. built his first palace, which forms the seraglio, 
that Versailles of the Ottomans. 

No site in the world could be better adapted to be- 
come the seat of an imposing monarchy. With its back to 
the ancient capital of the Boman Empire, which it seemed 
to leave to lie contemptuously beneath its ruined monuments 
and vain walls ; commanding from the height of its kiosks 
the horizon bounded by Olympus and by Aâa Minor ; hav- 
ing as avenues, the sparkling sea of the Prc^xmtis, the Dar- 
danelles, the Thracian Channel, the Black Sea or the Euxine, 
these three seas uniting their waters in the deep and limpid 
bay of the Golden Horn as interior lake ; the verdant hills 
of Europe shading it from the harsh winds of the north ; the 
cliffia, the ruins, the forests, the fortresses of the Bos^^orus, 
conducting by tortuous byways the eye from village to vil- 
lage, or from solitude to solitude, along to the glocHny inlet 
of the Black Sea, this other inland Mediterranean of the 
Ott(»nans; the plane-trees and majestic cypresses of the 
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gardenSy int^rseetiiiff with tiieir shade the gleamiog minarets 
of the mosques, bsSl the half-yeiled roo& of these palaoes 
of mystery ; the murmuring waters of the Syndicns or of 
the aquedacts of Justinian, led from fountain to fountain 
athwart the eity which they supply, and along to the thousand 
marble basin» of the parterres of the harmn ; then spreading 
into large sheets upon the velvety greenswards ^at carpet 
the advanced cape of the seraglio, to the murmur and the 
foam of the confluence of two seas by which the cape is 
eternally caressed — emch was, and such is still the site of 
strength, of silence and of delight, where Mahomet II. 
changed his tents into a palace. These palaces, however, 
still retain a certain remnant of the grace, the lightness, and 
the instability of the tent Almost entirely constructed of 
eedar-wood upon basements of stone ; open to the breezes of 
the land and of the sea, like the curtains of the tent drawn 
on both sides of the doors ; dressed rather than built in the 
midst of gardens and groups of trees which recall the pas* 
ture fields of Asia ; terminated by multitudes of domes 
which imitate the folds of the tent covering ; surrounded by 
galleries and gratings; festooned with arabesques, where- 
with are intertwined the flowers of the parasitic plants of 
all climates, you feel in these constructions the tent, the 
tribe, the psi^toral life, scarce transformed by the suoceeiding 
warrior epoch ; you feel in them also the despotism, the con- 
templation, and the voluptuousness of the manners of the 
East. Upon entering in our days the immense enclosure, 
preceded by a long avenue of courts, of barracks, of treasu- 
ries, guarded by the silence and the terror of the place desert- 
ed during the two last reigns, one is bewildered in a laby- 
rinth of palaces, kiosks, gardens, constructed separately for 
each Sultana, walled and barred like convents, where the 
balmy parterres of jasmines and jets of water with monoto- 
nous murmur, consoled in after days the eyes and enchanted 
the ears of the favorite odalisques of the successors of Maho- 
met II. A dense grove of firs planted between the harbor 
and the ^elevated walls of these interior precincts, projects 
its shades upon these invisible gardens. 

Mahomet, after having repeopled the city and commenced 
those constructions of the seraglio, led back his army to 
Adrianople, laden with the spoils of the Eoman Empire. 
The fleet bore off from Gullipoli, Moudania, and Thessalo- 
nica, the sixty thousand slaves of whom the ransom was to en- 
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ridi the Tartar tribes of Armenia and Oaramania. '^ Here,^' 
says one of these victims of the conquest, ^' was seen a sol- 
dier robed in sacerdotal costume ; another carried dogs in 
a leash, coupled bj the gilt cincture of a pontiff; a third 
drank his wine from a chalice ; a fourth used as a plate the 
sacred patens; innumerable wagons were seen oonvejing 
through the provinces furniture, clothes, women, girls, chil- 
dren, to the conquered capital Droves of men, chained two 
by two, were mingled with herds of camels, of oxen, and of 
horses, which the victors were driving slowly towards the 
mountains." 

Thus ended, after a thousand years of splendor, the last 
capital of the Roman Empire, become the capital of a peo- 
ple of whom the Romans knew not even the name. The 
Empire was so exhausted before the annihilation of the city 
of Constantine, that the fall of Constantinople was scarce- 
ly, noticed in Europe, and the Turks sacked one of the 
mother cities of the Christian world without affecting the 
Christian, world with either horror or pity. The Romans 
had wearied the admiration, the degenerate Greeks the con- 
tempt of the Universe. A single man protested against the 
fortune of the Ottomans, and this man was a chieftain of 
mountaineers unknown to the world — Scander-Beg. 

Let us return to Epirus. 
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BOOK THIRTEENTH. 



I. 

Thb entry of Mahomet II. into Adrianople after the con- 
quest of Constantinople, recallfi the trimnphs of the Caasars 
at Borne. A crowd of senators, of grand officers of the 
palace of Constantino, of wives and daughters of the first 
ûimilîes of the Byzantine Empire, followed on foot in the 
dust the horse of the conqueror. Among the number, but 
in mourning, and her eyes streaming with tears for the loss 
of her husband and her sons, was seen the princess, wife of 
the grand duke Notaras, executed with his children for hay- 
ing conspired afber pardon. This widow died of grief and 
shame a few days after the triumph she had decorated. 
Mahomet, who had noticed her, as has been seen, at Con- 
stantinople, for her virtue and her talents, did not impute to 
her the faults of her husband ; and as if to protest against 
his own cruelty in having subjected her to the harsh law of 
the conqueror, he had her buried with the Christian pomp 
of her religion, and he erected her a mausoleum. 

Vengeance followed close upon triumph. The grand viz- 
ier, Khalil, fourth vizier of the family of Tschendereli, the 
cause of the two boyish dethronements of Mahomet, the ob- 
ject of a secret resentment in his soul, suspected also of in- 
telligence with the Christians before and during the siege 
of Constantinople, had at last fiilfilled, perhaps reluctantly, 
the promise which he made his master of giving him the 
capital of ifste Christians. The subordinate viziers, and the 
troops, to rid themselves of the blame of slowness and the 
Êdlures of the first assaults, had often accused him of having 
an understanding with Constantino, to save the city and to 
conclude a peace, of which the Greeks' would pay him se- 
cretly the price. There is no visible ground for these mur- 
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mim and oharses in the oondnot of KlialiL OonstantÛK^e 
had allien, in larse part owing to his preparations. Envy 
alone or ingratitude oould hare aocnsed him. It is probably 
to the greatness of the senrioe that he owed this reward. 
Scarce had he led the Sultan back victorioos to Constanti- 
nople, than Mahomet had him called before him, reproached 
him with his pretended oonniyance with Ocmstantine and 
Notaras, of whom he had, said he to him, receired presoits 
to thwart the ardor of the Ottomans in the conquest of this 
remnant of an empire. Another day the Sultan, passing on 
horseback before the yard of a peasant where a chained fox 
was vainly endeayorinff to get free : " Poor fool," said, with 
a bitter pleasantry, Mahomet to the fox in the presence of 
the ffrand vizier, ^^ why hast thou not applied to Khalil to 
purchase thy liberty, tibou wQuldst not be there." 

Khalil, sufficiently apprised by these indications of the 
dan^r that impended over his head, affected lassitude of 
business, and prepared for a pilgrimage to Mecca, to sanctify, 
said he, his old age, but in r^Jity, to let envy deaden and 
the storm pass over. But he waited too late to accomplish 
this design. Mahomet II., who wished to owe but to him- 



self, in the eyes of the Ottomans, the conquest of the first 
city of the East, pressed by the enemi^ of Khalil in the 
diyan and by his own resentments, had the grand yiner 
thrown, as he came out from the council, into the prison of 
Adrianople. After farty days of anguish and of vain sup- 

Î)lication of the Sultan, the headsmen entered his dungecm, 
eft him scarce time to make a last prayer, and cut off his 
head. This great man, too Mthful to Amurath II., and too 
faithful to h^ son, after him, paid the penalty of his too 
great services with the resignation of a sage. " Throw my 
head," said he to the chiaoux, " at the feet of the Sultan; 
I have now nothing else of any grandeur to give him." 

The head of ^alil was exposed in the morning at the 
gates of the seraglio.* The one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand gold ducats which composed his immense fortone, passed 
into the treasury of Mahomet U. It was Khalil who 
opened that long series of immolated viziers whicl^ ensanguine 
the annals of the Empire. Men too great to be subjects, 
whom the people and the sovereign fling alternately to each 
other in expiation ; the people, because they hate them ; the 
prince, because he fears them. 
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II. 



A Seryian, Mahmond-Pasha, son of a Greek woman, who 
had not a drop of Turkish blood in his veins, was appointed 
grand vizier in the place of KhaliL Mahmoud, carried off 
in infancy by the Turks of Selymbria, had been, like Scan- 
der-Beg, brought iq> among tibe pages. He had pleased 
Mahomet II. by his intelligence and his fidelity in the man- 
agement of the imperial treasury. 

The year following the capture of Constantinople was 
marked at Adrianople but by the changes of viziers and 
by the expedition of Tourakhan into Greece and Epirus, to 
complete the extinction of the Byzantine Empire by the 
subjection of the brothers or the relatives of the Paleolo- 
guses. The ambassadors of the Christian powers of Italy 
and of the Danube came successively to compliment Maho- 
met II. on his victory. A rapid expedition into Servia, con- 
ducted by the Sultan in person in the spring of the ensu* 
ing year (1455), gave him the opulent city of Novomonte, 
where mines of silver thenceforth flowed into his treasury. 

After having delivered the army to his lieutenants, 
Mahomet, to prepare his subjects for the approaching change 
of ci^pital, went with his court to Constantinople,^ where he 
inaugurated the new seraglio with the fetes and revelries of 
the harem. All bent before him in Servia, in Greece, in 
Macedon, on the Euxine, in Asia, and in the Archipelago. 
The religious order of St. John of Jerusalem itself, sent 
him disguised under the name of presents the tributes they 
paid him for some of their islets. Such independence, even 
nominal, no longer suited Mahomet. He had just subverted 
an empire ; he could not tolerate the rivalry of a monaa* 
tery of warriors. After some ûniitless negotiations to con^ 
vert the presents into a tribute, Mahomet, offended at this 
insolence, assembled in All his ports the di£^)arsed fleet of 
Constantinople, to besiege Rhodes, where the pride of the 
knights defied his arms. Hamza, the captain-pasha, armed 
and charged with troops and guns three hundred galleys or 
vessels of all sorts, to carry to Ehodes the law of his master. 
Hamza paraded vainly these three hundred sail before the 
islands and before Ehodes. He returned after two months' 
navigation without bringing to the Sultan other than- words 
and an ambiguous treaty, wherein these islanders at the same 
time recognized and contested the sovereignty of the Turks. 
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<< If thoa hadst not been the friend of my fitther," said 
bluntly the Sultan to his admiral, ^' I would naye thee flayed 
aUve.'^ 

A fine young man, Greek by birth, a fiiyorite of the se- 
raglio of Mahomet, named Younis, receiyed the title of oap- 
tam-pasha. Younis, scouring the sea and the harlxmi of the 
Arompelago, confined himself to sending the Sultan a young 
Greek woman of great beauty, contrary to treaties, on board 
a yessel of Mitylene. Doria, a Genoese noble, who possessed 
the soyereiffnty of one of those islands, ayerted the rayâmes 
of Younis by sending his onl;^ daughter a present to Maho- 
met The wrath and ambition of this Prince yielded only 
to those liying spoils that bedecked his harem. 

m. 

He employed the other spoils of the Archipelago in the 
decoration of his new capital. He built eleyen new mosques, 
beside the transformed churches, for the seryioe of his peo- 
ple in the city. The most memorable of these is'the MosquB 
of Mahomet IL Eight colleges or medresses, high schools 
of theolo^ and of jurisprudence, of history, of poetry, sur- 
round this mosque. Innumerable cells for the gratuitous 
accommodation of the students and the professors are built 
aboye a ran^ of lecture-room& An imarei or perpetual 
kitchen for the poor, where the students and the poor gen- 
erally find twice a day their rations gratis ; an asylum for 
the insane, a hospital for the sick, a carayansera or hotel 
for the trayeller without shelter, a public library, a bathing 
cistern for man and animals, warm baths for the people, in 
fine, a cemetery shaded with cypresses for the eternal repose 
of the fidthful, complete the group of edifices comprised 
within the precincts of the Mosque of the Conqueror. A 
ciyilization which conceiyed these nlonuments, the art which 
decorated them, the charity which consecrated them to reli- 
gion, to intellect, to the miseries of the peo^e, seem to riyal 
the monuments and the institutions of we Vatican. 

Contrasted with this, howeyer, is a sanguinary law, founded, 
like all State crimes, on a pretended public eutfety, erecting 
fratricide into a dynastic right in the person of sultans 
mounting the throne. " The majority of lawyers," says the 
preamble of this law of blood of Mahomet IL, <' haye de- 
clared that those of my sons or my grandsons who shall 
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ascend the throne may put to death their brothers to secure 
the peace of the world. In consequence of this declaration, 
my sons and grandsons will conform to this law." 

Mahomet extended his sanguinary provision to all the 
sons of the Sultanas, sisters of the Sultans, who should be 
bom in the seraglio, or in the house of their husbands. It 
was forbidden to laiot the umbilical cord of these male in- 
fimts, lest they may one day pretend to the throne in virtue 
of their imperial blood. This law of murder, long executed 
up to the present reign, extended by analogy to the male 
infants of the nieces and the granddaughters of the Sultan. 

IV. 

Mahomet II., after the example of his predecessors, had 
hitherto presided in the divan or council of viziers, before which 
all Ottomans might lay their requisitiona One day, a Tur- 
coman of Asia, come to the capital to obtain justice, entered 
with his shoes covered with mud the divan, and addressing 
himself with rustic familiarity to the viziers : " Which 
amongst you all, then," asked he, " is the Sultan ? " 

The grand vizier Mahmoud, indignant at this insolence, 
represented to Mahomet the danger of leaving to be thus 
profaned the majesty of the imperial character. Mahomet, 
from this day forth, ceased to attend the divan, presided over 
thenceforth only by the grand vizier. Four times a week, 
this first dignitary of the Empire presented himself at \he 
. seraglio attended by all the viziers. The ministers and the 
inferior dignitaries arrived before him in the hall of th^ di- 
van, awaited him, arranged in double line with folded arms, 
and hands buried in their large sleeves. The grand vizier, 
after having received and returned their salutation, passed 
between them, and took his seat on the richest divan, which 
marked his place. A numerous retinue of chamberlains, of 
chiaoux, of interior guards, of executors of orders and of 
punishments, augmented the terrible majesty of the divan. 

The judges of the army, or eadiaskers^ attended, seated 
in the first rank after the viziers ; they administered justice, 
and appointed the secondary judges. The defterdarsj or 
masters of the rolls came next ; they were the superior ad- 
ministrators of the Empire. The nischandfis, or secreta- 
ries of State, were charged to authenticate with the si^ature 
of the Sultan all the acts emanating from the imperiiJ divan. 
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The begs and Wlerbegs governed the provinces. They 
were charged to see delivered to the Sultan by the possessors 
of fie£) or sandjaks the men or imposts to wnich their hold- 
ings were assessed in war or in peace. The sole recmitment 
of the sandjaks furnished the Empire one hundred thousand 
cavalry. The regular taxes yielded a revenue of two millions 
of gold ducats. 

The body of the oulemas or lawyers, was likewise organ» 
iied under Mahomet II., in accordance with the most precise 
customs and traditions. In a code of legislation, purely 
theocratic, contained in a single sacred book, elucidated by 
numerous commentaries, the oulemas are the absolute inter- 
preters of the law. Prayer belongs to the imans or the 
clergy ; the civil spirit of the religion, applied to usage, be- 
longs to the oulemas. This mixed attribution, which brings 
them at once into politics and theology, gives them an im- 
mense superiority over the clergy purely sacerdotal of the 
mosques. They are at the same time the educational body, 
on which depend all the student^, so numerous among the 
Mahometans, the judges, the jurisconsults, the men of let- 
ters, the professors, the commentators, the casuists, the inter- 
preters of the text and the traditions ; in fine, they form a 
body having ^e mufti at its head, and in the different cate- 
gories of the oulemas its distinct members, independent of, 
and often superior in moral authority to, the government 
itself. A counter-weight to the absolute despotism of the^ 
SulUn and the viziers, they often exercise themselves the* 
most absolute and most incorrigible of despotisms, that of 
public opinion. 

VII. 

These monuments, these magnificences, these hierarchies 
and institutions finished, Mahomet fell anew upon Greece, 
still partitioned between the two brothers of the unfortunate 
Constantino, Demetrius and Thomas Paleologus, who rent it 
in disputing it with one another. His admiral, Tounis- 
Pasha, continued to plunder the islands. He brought off 
from the single island of Lesbos, that flower of the Archi- 
pelago, where human nature is as luxuriant as the vegeta- 
tion, one hundred virgins and one hundred boys of exquisite 
beaufy, for the palace of Mahomet II. 
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BonA, after having obtained from the Sultan his pardon, 
through the present and the intercession of his daughter, 
slaughtered at Ohio the Turks who were left with him to 
receive the tribute. This perfidy kindled anew the fury of 
Mahomet. He was going himself to lead his fleet to ex- 
terminate the isles of the Morea, when Huniad, long slum- 
bering, and even, as has been seen, his accomplice at the siege 
of Constantinople, recalled him to the Danube.* 

The Christian powers^ at last incited by the voice of a 
new pontiff, Pope Calixtus III., formed too late a last cru- 
sade to avenge Yama and Constantinople. Huniad, grown 
old, but eager to earn the throne of Hungary for his son, 
had been chosen by Calixtus III., and by the confederate 
States of Italy and of Germany, as the champion of this new 
crusade against the Turks. 

France, weary of chivalry, England, rebellious to the 
Pope, Germany, occupied with its own anarchies, refdsed to 
coalesce with the republic of Venice, of Genoa, of Ragusa, 
and with Poland and Hungary, sometimes allies, anon ene- 
mies of the Turks, through interests of frontier, of commerce 
and of navigation, in which religion was become but the pre- 
text of cupidity. Scander-Beg himself, flattered, by Maho- 
met II., and enjoying a tacit truce with this prince, occupied 
himself but with consolidating his power in Albania, dread- 
ing the Venetians and the Hungarians as much as the Turks. 

Huniad, appointed generalissimo of this feeble confedera- 
tion, increased their courage. Hero of the Hungarians 
despite his reverses, he thou^t but of leaving his country a 
sovereign reminiscence which might have after him the result 
of crowning his house. He chose the impregnable city of 
Belgrade, at the entrance of Servia, as the advanced post of 
the confederation. He directed twenty thousand confeder- 
ates, Hungarians, Poles, Transylvanians, Italians, to seize 
this key of Turkey and defend it against Mahomet II. while 
he was mustering, himself, at Pesth the capital of Hungary, 
the army of expedition which was, under his command, to 
traverse presently the Danube. 

Dissimulation, false appearances of peace, mystery, deceit- 
ful promises, covered, as was usual with him, his preparations 
for war. The spies with whom the vigilant policy of Maho- 

* This fact ought, of itself, to snggest to M. de Lamartine, that the 
pretended complicity was hut a Greek fahrication. — Tranalator, 
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siet lif^ted the banks of the Dannbe, left no doubt with 
this Prince as to the projects of Honiad. He learned thai 
twenty thousand picked troops had already crossed the rirer, 
and that the fortifications and the armaments of Belgrade 
announced a campaign of which the oitj was the base. He 
resolved then to forestall Huniad, and to crush in Belgrade 
the head of the confederation before it could organize itself 
and put in motion all its members. Recalling from Asia, 
from Ghdlipoli, from Constantinople, from The^onica, the 
detachments of his army already m motion for the campaign 
of Greece, he marched with a hundred and fifty thousand 
men, through the ralley of Philippopolis, of Sophia, and of 
Nissa, upon Belgrade. 

His fleet, composed of three hundred light yessels, fit for 
mounting the course of rivers, received orders to put out 
from the Golden Horn, where his admiral, Younis, was then 
at anchor, and to enter the Black Sea, to follow its coasts 
along to Varna, and to come up to the Danube to blockade 
the Hungarians by water, while he was assaulting them by 
land. 

The promptitude of the Sultan disconcerted Huniad. 
Mahomet II. established his camp on the two flanks of two 
chains of hillocks which form a winding avenue to the city 
on the side of Servia. He covered the intermediate valley 
with his tents. He threw up against the sorties of the 
besieged, fortifications of earth protected by his heavy artil- 
lery. His fleet, crossing the Danube, passed the same day 
under the guns of the place, deployed itself beyond the 
range of the batteries in a broad basin formed by Ihe conflu- 
ence of the Save, and, anchoring from, one bank to the other 
in a file of five vessels deep, opposed an impassable chain to 
the vessels of the Hungarians which should try to relieve the 
besieged city. 

Huniad, surprised by the alacrity and by the immensity 
of the peril, did not abandon to themselves the defenders of 
Belgrade ; if he could not save them, he resolved at least to 
fall with them. He hastened with a small squadron of cav- 
alry to Pesth on the left bank of the Danube, plunged amid 
the marshes that cover the bottom lands of the river towards 
the Hungarian city of Semlin, and committing himself to a 
raft composed of reeds by the fishermen, he crossed the river 
during a dark night, and entered a fugitive the city which 
he came to save. His presence was worth an army to the 
Hungarians. 
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VIII. 

Having measured with the eye the dangers of Belgrade, 
he soon len it by the same expedient to go expedite the assist- 
ance which the Hungarians and the Transylvanians were pre- 
paring. At his voice, two hundred barks, already half con- 
structed on the upper Danube to transport a part of the 
confederate army to Varna, received fifteen thousand infan- 
try and light artillery on board. Huniad would confide to 
no one the glory of tiie command. He embarked himself; 
he sent to his generals in Belgrade a secret message order- 
ing them to attack the Turki£ fleet from the shore while he 
should engage with it on the river. He weighed anchor, 
and doubfing, by the rapidity of the current, by the impul- 
sion of the wind and oars, the weight of his vessels laden 
with arms, he shattered, under his iron-mailed prows, the 
chain of Turkish vessels vainly drawn before the city. 

A confused conflict of vessels on fire, boarding each other 
Mid fighting hand to hand upon this confluence, spacious as a 
bay, was presented to the eyes of the powerless army of 
Mahomet. He himself contemplated from the summit of 
the heights, the rupture of his blockade, the superiority of 
the manœuvres • and the courage of the Hungarians, the 
flight, the conflagration, or the foundering of his vessels, sunk 
in the depths of the river. 

Huniad, standing on the prow of a brigantine bearing the 
Hungarian flag, sprang forward to board the flag-ship of 
the Ottomans. A close combat for a moment ensued, upon 
the two prows hooked together by their grappling irons, be- 
tween Huniad and Tounis. The narrow space that bore 
them hindered the soldiers from participating. Huniad, re- 
taining in his old age the skill and vigor of his early years, 
plunged, in view of the three armies, his short poniard in the 
throat of the Turkish admiral, and lifting him off the deck, 
precipitated his body into the Save. A shout of triumph 
arose from the ramparts of the city, a cry of horror from 
the camp of the Ottomans. The Turkiài fleet, weighing 
anchor and abandoning itself to the current, fled with all 
speed before the invincible Huniad. He landed freely with 
his fifteen thousand soldiers drunk with victory, followed by 
tiie trophy of sixty vessels on fire, of two thousand prisoners, 
having carried before him, on a hand-barrow, the body, picked 
up from the river, of the captain-pasha, slain by his hand. 
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Booh a flpeotaole refltored to ike defenders of Belgrade a oo&- 
fidenoe in the fortune and in the foroe of the hero of the con- 
federation, which equalled their contempt for the Turks. 

IX 

The Sultan, renouncing the investment of the city bj 
water, precipitated night and day his assaults by land, to the 
end of anticipating me reinforcements which the Danube 
and the Save might bring at each instant to Huniad. 

The beglerbeg of Roumelia, Karadja, the general who 
directed the siege, struck by a cannon-ball, fell at the second 
assault before the eves of Mahomet The lieutenant of 
Huniad, an Italian adventurer named Capistrano, who direct- 
ed the defence, precipitated the next day the élite of the gar- 
rison to an assault of the Turkish batteries, and penetrated 
the camp along to the tents of the Sultan. Terror seized 
the soul of the Mussulmans : the azabs themselves fled, utter- 
ing cries, to the foot of the hills. Mahomet, surrounded by 
a band of Janissaries, and cut off on all sides by the Italian 
adventurers and the Hungarian cavalry, drew his sabre, 
fought for his life, cleft the nead of a Hungarian soldier who 
was seizing the reins of his horse to lead him prisoner to 
Huniad. Wounded deeply in the thigh by a sabre blow, 
Mahomet fainted with pain, and rolled down in his blood at 
the feet of his horse. 

A murderous conflict ensued around his body between the 
pashas and the knights, the former dyinç to conquer back 
their Emperor, the latter to bear off this highest trophy. 
At last, six thousand Janissaries, rallied through shame by 
the voice of their agha, the intrepid Hassan, rescued the 
body of their master, drove back the Christians under the 
guns of their ramparts, regained their artillery, shut up the 
camp, and recalled the army to its tents. Mahomet, recov- 
ered from the swoon, and his wound dressed, was indig- 
nant against Hassan, to whom he owed his life, but whom he 
menaced with death as punishment for the cowardice of his 
troops. 

But this tardy rally did not spare the Ottomans the shame 
of a second flight. Huniad hastened with thirty thousand 
men at the shout of the victory of Capistrano, retook the 
camp, made himself master of three hundred pieces of can- 
non wbich armed the batteries, and drove back the vrrecks of 
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tie Ottoman army as &r as the defiles of Sophia. A wound 
which he received in the pursuit, alone hindered him from 
completing the rout of Mahomet. This Prince, in despair, 
came to a halt at Sophia, behind the ramparts of the city 
to rally, punish, and reform his army. Twenty thousand 
Turks had perished in the river or on the breaches of Bel- 
grade, and thirty thousand in the camp. Besides, the heads- 
men of Mahomet, posted on the way leading to Adrianople, 
beheaded the fugitives who refused to stop around the city 
where the wounded Sultan was recomposing his army. 

Belgrade became, by the renown of this siege, the bul- 
yifkrk of Christendom. Pope Oalixtus, aged over eighty 
years, triumphed on the brink of the tomb. He instituted 
in commemoration of this victory, an annual fête of safety 
and of glory to the Christian world. Huniad and Capistrano 
were proclaimed the saviours of the West. But neither the 
one nor the other enjoyed their glory. Their wounds, enven- 
omed by the febrile vapors of the banks of the Danube, and 
by the putrescent carcasses of fifty thousand Ottomans, left 
unburied in the ditches and the gorges of Belgrade, made 
their trophies their tomb. 

Huniad left, on dying, the throne of Hungary assured to 
his son, Matthias Corvinus, by the gratitude of his country 
and the enthusiasm of Europe. The first hero of those 
patriotic crusades which succeeded the religious crusades 
against the Ottomans, a man of antique intrepidity, of a 
patient ambition, of a perseverance which vanquished re- 
verses, of a military genius which triumphed over that of 
Mahomet himself; but of a savage wiliness and insincerity 
which permitted neither his friends nor his enemies to put 
confidence in his word; victor of the Turks by arms, van- 
quished by them in good faith. 

X. 

Mahomet II., whom the glory of the conquest of Con- 
stantinople made easily forget the failure of the siege of an 
obscure city, was made also easy by the death of Huniad 
respecting a coalition of second-rate states who had no 
longer either a soul or an arm. His negotiations with tho 
States of Italy, the exhaustion of Hungary, the politic truce 
with Scander-Beg, left him nothing to fear on the side of 
Europe. In failing before Belgrade he had lost but glory ; 
Vol. il— 7 
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Imt tlie herme ooimtfe which he had shown, his own blood 
flfaed on the field of Mttle to bring back the Janissaries to 
the enj^agement, elevated his renown in the eyes of his peo- 
ple. In a few weeks, new soldiers arriyed from all the simd- 
jaks of his rast empire. Two hundred thousand men were 
cantoned and exercised by his new pashas between Adriano- 
pie, Salonica, and Constantinople. It was unknown on what 
side he meant to poor this torrent of men. 

Greece saw them of a sadden moye and debonch npon 
her valleys, through all the routes and all the harbors âiat 
surround her by luid and sea. Mahomet conducted himself 
the principal column of this expedition towards Athens. 

During the decomposition of the Empire of the East 
under the Palcologuses, it has been seen that the Archipela- 
go and Greece were ûdlen into fragments between the hands 
of the Genoese, the Venetians, the Sicilians, the Florentines. 
Meroluuits of Baçosa, of Gknoa, of Yenice, of Florence, had 
cut up these wrecks of republics or of empires, of which the 
name used to fill history, and whose cities, now fallen into 
a derision of fortune, were become the patrimony of petty 
tyrants without a name. Athens, the capital of the human 
intellect, and of Grecian glory and liberty, fell to the lot at 
first of a Frenchman, Yillehardouin, then of a family of 
illustrious merchants of Florence, the Acoiaioli Delphes 
and Megara were comprised in this sovereignty of ruins. 
The same ambitions which had formerly agitated Attica for 
■popularity, for tyranny, or for independence, again agitated 
the families of these feudal possessors of Greece in contend- 
ing for the ashes of empires ; the same passions produced the 
same atrocities. It is not the greatness of the object coveted, 
but the passion, that produces crime. 

The Florentine Maurice Acciaioli, Duke of Athens, who 
died prematurely, had left a son in tender age, and a widow cele- 
brated among the Greek princesses for a beauty that recalled, 
say the contemporary chronicles, that of Helen, and which 
was to prove as fatal to her country. Acciaioli on dying had 
also left a nephew, son of his brother, named Franco. He 
bequeathed the kingdom and the tutelage of his son to the 
widow. 

This princess, endowed with a natural genius equal to 
her charms and to the violence of her passions, had governed 
for some years the regency of the dominions of her son with 
a prudence and a mildness which made her the idol of her 
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pe(^e. The nephew of her hHsbimd, Franco, secretly jealous 
af the regency, and humiliated by the yoke of a woman, 
alone agitated by a secret opposition the interreign of his 
aunt and the minoritj of his infant cousin. Hitherto the 
virtues of the regent nad sufficed to defeat the ambitious 
plottings of Franco. A passion, bom of a glance, in the 
heart of the duchess, ensanguined and ruined all, even 
Greece. 

XL 

A young and comely Venetian named Palmerio, son of 
the podesta or first mimicipal ma^strate of the GraBCO- 
Venetian city of Nauplia, was sent by his father to Athens 
to negotiate with the government some commercial conven- 
tions respecting exchanges between the two ports. The 
equal beauty, the conformity of youth and country, the free 
conversations in the intimacy of the conferences, inflamed 
with the same passion the regent and the negotiator. This 
passion, by so much the more ardent as it had been long re- 
pressed by the distance of rank on one side, by the shame of 
a misalliance on the other, broke forth at length with a vio- 
lence which recalls in the palace of Athens the crimes of the 
Atrides. 

Palmerio had been married, while yet in adolescence, by 
his family. His wife lived at Venice in a noble family of 
her kindred. The duchess, eager to rid herself of an un- 
known rival in order to marry her lover, insinuated to Pal- 
merio that the sole obstacle to the marriage with him, and 
to his participation in the sovereignty of Attica, was the life 
of his wife. Palmerio sailed to V enice, poisoned his young 
wife, and returned free to offer his executed crime as a title 
and a pledge of love to her who had suggested it. These 
funereal nuptials were celebrated at Athens with an intoxi- 
cation and a haste which awoke the suspicions of the people. 
Franco fomented them by his conversations, and presently 
by insurrections in Athens. 

The regent and her new husband forced Franco into 
exile. He went to Constantinople to seek an avenger in 
Mahomet II. The Sultan, glad of all pretexts that col- 
ored his armed intervention in the affairs of those principali- 
ties still half enfranchised from his yoke, ordered Omar, son 
of Tourakhan, chief of the permanent army of the Pelopon- 
nesus, to take possession of Athens, to dethrone the duch- 
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668, and to confine her son in his prisons of ihe eitadd oi 
Meg&ra. 

ralmerio, the husband and presumed aoeomplioe of the 
regent, esoaped from the irons of Toprakhan, and fled, like 
Franco, to Constantinople, to plead before Mahomet the 
innocence and the rights of his wife. Mahomet, by the ad- 
rice of his Tiners, feigned to listen eauall j to the complaints 
of Palmerio and to march to re-establish the legitimate sov- 
ereignty. But already Franco, entering Megara n^ider the 
auffpices of the Ottomans, had strangled both the dnchess 
ana her son. Mahomet, advancing in turn to punish him 
for his vengeance, expelled Franco from Athens on entering 
it, and gave him, in compensation, the inferior and depend- 
ent principality of Thebes, in Beotia. 

XTL 

The Sultan, as lettered as he was warlike, evinced no 
less pride and admiration than Sylla at the sight of the 
monuments of Athens. '^What gratitude,'' exclaimed he 
before the Parthenon and the temple of Theseus, ^' do not 
religion and the Empire owe to the son of Tourakhan, 
who has made them a present of these spoils of the genius 
of the Greeks!" 

He spent several weeks in the contemplation of those 
monuments, and in looking for artists who could transport to 
Constantinople the arts tolerated by Islamism, and espedally 
architecture, that recent passion of the sons of Othman. 

During his stay at Athens, his armies, which intersected 
Greece, completed the conquest of the Peloponnesus, and 
of the seaboard of the Adriatic, abng to the frontiers of 
Venice. 

One of the brothers of the unfortunate Constantine 
Paleologus, Demetrius, tributary sovereign of half the Mo- 
rea, offered the Sultan one of his daughters in marriage, to 
procure himself, like many of his ancestors, an intercessor in 
the harem. Mahomet accepted this young niece of Con- 
stantine, and sent her, witl^a cortege becoming her rank, to 
the seraglio of Constantinople. 

Thomas, second brother of Constantine, was indignant at 
the cowardice of Demetrius, and retired from the cities to 
fight in the mountains. Demetrius, ashamed of these con- 
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c^eflsions to iàe S«ltMi, lei^ed with his brother Thomas to 
make a war of extermination upon the Turks. 

Saganos-Pasha, sent by the Sultan to smother this na- 
tional insurrection in the unsubdued portion of maritime and 
mountainous Greece, immolated thousands of Greek patriots. 
The two princes negotiated anew with the SultMi. Deme- 
trius went himself to the tents of Mahomet, near Corinth, 
and delivered himself to his generosity. Mahomet, pursuing 
the extermination of the populations excited to insurrection by 
Thomas, massacred at Gardika six thousand men, women, and 
children, taken in storming the city ; thirteen hundred Greek 
soldiers were massacred m his presence for having violated 
a capitulation. Bokhalis, commaiAer of Gtirdika for the 
Greeks, and brother-in-law of the grand vizier, Mahmoud- 
Pasha, was condemned to be sawed alive through the middle 
of the body. The tears of his sistélP, the vizier's wife, alone 
saved him ârom this torture. 

Ten thousand inhabitants of Arcadia were expatriated 
by Mahomet, and conducted to Constantinople to re-people 
the city. Thomas, chased through the mountains like an 
outlaw, in the midst of his dominions, fled for ever to Rome, 
to beg in vain commiseration for the name of the heir, without 
A country, of the Empire of the East. The Sultan left 
neither a fort, nor a cliff, nor a man free on the whole terri- 
tory of the Peloponnesus. The right of conquest thus written 
in letters of blood, had no more a single living protestation 
in entire Greece. A mute protestation brooded through three 
and a half centuries in the heart of the survivors of this race, 
without country, but not without patriotism, and resucitated 
in our own days, the name of Greece. 

XIII. 

The Danube motionless, Greece dead, Constantinople re- 
vived from its ruins, Scander-Beg lulled bv the adroit 
patience of the viziers, the Sultan scarce halted at Adri- 
anople, to celebrate the new conquests by festivities, and 
hastened to Constantinople to expedite fresh armaments, of 
which none, except the Sultan and the grand vizier, knew 
the object This object was the Empire of Trebizond. 

The imperial family of Comnenus had founded, two cen- 
turies before Mahomet II., this principality, decorated by 
the pompous title of Empire of Trd>izond, on the southern 
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«>a«t of the Euzine, between the Gauoasus, ArmouA and 
Persia. The billows of the Black Sea, the forests of Georgia 
the defiles of Persia, an eqoiyocal policy, complaisant alli- 
ances with the family of the Saltans, had shielded hitherto 
Trebizond against the ambition of the Ottomans. But go- 
Offraphy assigns to conquerors a policy, so to say, involuntary, 
wiiich they pursue hereditarily from generation to g^ieration, 
through aie sole tradition of their necessity of existence. 
The Turks, uncontested masters of the peninsula of Anato- 
lia, which extends from the Mediterranean to the Black Sea, 
could not leave, at the very base of their territory, at the 
bottom of the peninula, an independent Greek power, whi<^ 
might one time league with the Turcomans of the dynasty 
of the White Sheep of Caramania, their enemies on land ; 
another time with the Venetians and the Genoese, their 
enemies by sea. The Buxine with all its coasts must inevi- 
tably belong to those who thenceforth possessed the gate to 
it, in the Bosphorus and in Constantinople. 

This geo^aphical ambition, which was one of the causes 
of the impatience of Mahomet II. to subjugate Constantino- 
ple, was now the ascertained motive of the expedition against 
Trebizond. His grand vizier, Mahmoud, set sail with two 
hundred and fifty high-decked vessels, to attack the city by 
sea, while the Sultan himself, at the head of eighty thousand 
azabs, and fifteen thousand Janissaries, advanced through 
the interior valleys of Asia, along to the foot of the moun- 
tains of Armenia, towards Siwas. There, by wheeling about 
his troops to the left, he would cut off Trebizond at once 
from Persia and from Georgia, whence the capital might hope 
for succor. The feeble Empire of Trebizond saw tms storm 
^thering, without being able to avert it otherwise than by 
timid negotiations. 

XIV 

Mahmoud, in passing, seized, without resistimce, the port 
of Sinope, another capital of a pincipality in the family of 
the Isfendiars, whose matrimonial alliance with Hie family 
of the Sultans of Broussa seemed to assure its duration. 
The city of the great Mithridates, who had made it a Car- 
thage of the Black Sea, made no attempt at resbting the 
desires of Mahomet. He installed a governor in the city ; 
he indemnified the incumbent sovereign, Ismael L^ndlar, by 
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làe prindpalitj of Jemschyr, i^ch eradicated firom its 
oountr J tliat powerful house. The army was still ignorant 
whither its chief was conducting it The grand judge of 
Anatolia having indiscreetly asked the Sultan : "If a hair 
of my beard knew it," answered Mahomet, " I would pluck 
it out and throw it in the fire." 

His secret concealed a vengeance. The year before, a 
Turcoman prince, Ouzoun-Hassan, chief of the numerous 
and independent tribe of the White Sheep, established in the 
rich pastures conterminous with Trebizond, had the temerity 
to write Mahomet, demanding remission of a tribute which tho 
Emperor of Trebizond, his brother-in-law, was paying the 
SultfUfL Ouzoun-Hassan, in this letter, alleged insolently, 
as reason for the abandonment of the tribute of Trebizond, 
that Mahomet II. himself owed a tribute of a thousand 
carpets, a thousand horse-housings, and a thousand bridle- 
curbs to Kara- Youlouk, chief of the tribe of the Black Leech, 
of whom, bjr heritage, he represented the rights : " Go in 
peace," replied Mahomet II. to the ambassadors of Ouzoun- 
Hassan ; " the next year, I will go myself to bear the present 
to your master." 

The ambassadors of Ouzoun-Hassan had not understood 
the menace concealed in this equivocal reply. Mahomet was 
now o(Hne to accomplish it. 

XV. 

The ravage and conflagration of his provinces, taught of 
a sudden to Hassan the true import of the words of the 
Sultan. He implored pardon, and appeared, as suppliant, 
with his mother Sarah, in the tent of Mahomet. Mahomet 

fave him back his possessions on condition that he would 
reak off all alliance with the Empire of Trebizond, and that 
he would accompany him with his mother, his children and 
his warriors, to the Mralls of that capital 

Turning then abruptly from the route of Persia, which 
he appeared to pursue thus far, he wheeled the head of the 
army towards the Black Sea, and xnade it march with the 
rapidity of a torrent. He himself to give the example of 
ardor and fatigue to the soldiers, marched from time to time 
on foot in the midst of them, through the rough byways, and 
upon the snow of those mountains, intersected with precipices 
He soon descried upon a promontory the magnificent city 
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of Trd[>isoiid, glitteriDg witk towers, with quays, with domes, 
with citadels, and steeples covered with sheets of lead of 
Tokat This promontory widens in advancing into the sea, 
and makes the Turkish poets compare it to a peacock, whidk 
bathes its neck in the waves, and displays its tail upon the 
land. 

Mithridates had fortified it ; Trajan had embellished it ; 
Adrian had given his name to one of its ports ; Justinian 
had gi?en his to its aqueducts. Capital of ancient Oappa- 
docia, surrounded with a plain like a garden, without other 
enclosure than the mountains and the seaf abounding m 
cheese, in savory fruits, in fish which fed its population, it 
had tempted the greed of the Gbths ; these barbarians, who 
ravaged all things without founding any thing, had massacred 
its inhabitants and levelled its walls. During the decadence 
of the Greek empire, the Oomnenuses had, with the assist- 
ance of the crusaders, those real disnember^rs of the Chris- 
tian empire of the Greeks, made an empire of this fragment. 
They possessed for two centuries, at one time by taking their 
wives in the imperial feanily of the Paleologuses, at another, 
^ giving tiieir daughters to the Sultans of troussa or to the 
OSircoman princes of the White Sheep or of the Black Sheep, 
their dangerous neighbors. I| is thus that Sarah, mother <^ 
Hassan, was a niece of the reigning Emperor, and a daughter 
of the last Emperor of Trebizond. She came to attend at 
the destruction of the cradle of her sovereign house» 

XVI. 

The reigning Emperor of Trebisond was David Comne- 
nus. The appearance of the army of Mahomet descending 
from the mountains of Tokat, and of the sails of Mahmoud, 
the grand visier, covering the Black Sea, umounced to the 
timid Christians of Trebizond that their religion, their inde- 
pendence, their riches, and their lives, were at the mercy of 
the conqueror ci Constantinople^ The Genoese, masters of 
some ports in the Crimea, who alone could succor them by 
sea, were too feeble, too politic, or too interested, to dispute 
with Mahomet II. this appendage of Constantinople, since 
they had not dared to dispute with him that capital itself. 
Nothing could save them but negotiation. The negotiation 
opened under the guns of Mahmoud, who began to demolish 
the fortifications of the mole. David came forth frcHu the 
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dity to treat about.hîs àeetànj, and that of Us sabjeets, with 
Maliomet. The Sultan gave him the option of retiring freely 
by sea with his family and his treasures, or to lose the empire, 
his family, and his life, in vainly defending the ramparts. He 
flattered him with easy terms of abdication, and an honorable 
and happy retreat, like that which Demetrius Paleologus was 
t^en enjoying, as the indemnity of his abdication of the 
Pdoponnesus. 

On the faith of these promises, the Emperor David em- 
barked with a part of his household for Constantinople. He 
offered the Sultan the youngest of his daughters, the Princess 
Anne, in marriage. The Sultan appeared to assent, but dis- 
dained her as wife,- and placed her among the odalisques of 
his iiJhumerable harem. He retained captive the young 
nephew of the Emperor, son of his brother dethroned by 
David, and legitimate heir to the throne of Trebizond. Ma- 
homet sent the Emperor, the' Empress Helen, and their eight 
sons to Seres, a Greek city of Thrace, assigned as place of 
exile to this imperial house. One of the eight sons became 
Mussulman, and entered among the pages of Mahomet, to 
serve him, as formerly Scander-Seg, the usurper of the throne 
of his fathers. 

XVII. 

Scarce had David and his family left the port of Trebi- 
zond, to sail towards their eternal exile, than the Sultan, 
belying his promises, entered the city as an enraged van- 
quisher. The children of the chief families were incorpo- 
rated forcibly in the body of his pages; the rich were 
embarked with their treasures to go people and' enrich Con- 
stantinople. The poor, obliged to remain in the conquered 
city, received orders to inhabit only the suburbs ; the Turks 
took possession of the palaces, the private dwellings, the 
citadel, and the ports. 

Thus fell Trebizond, that last stone of the Byzantine 
Empire, this brief foundation of the crusaders. The Genoese 
alone retained some ports on the Black Sea. This sea 
became the lake of the Ottomans. Mahomet led back his 
fleet laden with prisoners and spoils to the €h)lden Horn. 
The Sultan embarked himself to pass more promptly into 
Europe, whither he was recalled by Scander-Beg. The land 
army remained quartered in the opuknt plains of Trebizond, 
Vol. II.— 7« 
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of T<toi ftod of ShTM, to be ready to much into Canmiais 
or into Persia, whither were already turning 4he projects of 
the oonquerw. 

XVDX 

He soon subjected the Emperor Darid of Trebiiond, to 
the penalty which he had inflicted on the Grand Duke Nota- 
ras, after the conquest of Constantinople, after haying oonfi- 
ded in his generosity and his caresses. Scarce was he re* 
turned to the capital, than he caused to be brought firom their 
exile in Seres and led before him in chains, the Emperor, his 
ûunily, and all the princes and princesses of the house of 
Comnenus, residing in the Empire. * 

The pretext of this summons, and this violence done to a 
vanquished, a disarmed famOy, was a letter, written firom 
Trebizond by Sarah, mother of Hassan, Prince of the White 
Sheep, to her uncle David, and her aunt, the Empress Helen. 
In this letter, innocent of all crime except affection for her 
family, Sarah invited the Emperor, the Empress and their 
children, her cousins, to come and live with them at Jenis- 
chyr, to enjoy the kind family hospitality, more secure in the 
tents of the Turcomans than in the palace of Seres. 

Mahomet II. feigned to see in this intercepted letter, a 
conspiracy between the imperial house of Trebizond and 
Ouzoun-Uassan, to recover, with the aid of the Turcomans, 
the capital and the empire. Neither the disavowal, nor the 
tears, nor the innocence of the women and children could 
move him. *^ Choose between the Koran and death,'' said 
he, with an implacable voice, to the dethroned Emperor. " I 
have no choice to make," nobly replied the captive; " God 
has made it for me in having me bom a Christian. No 
pu ni sh m ent can make me abjure the religion of my fathers." 
" Die, then," rejoined Mahomet, " and entail death upon all 
thy sons, whom thou inspirest with thine obstinacy." 

He made a sign to the executioners to behead the seven 
sons under the eyes of the father, to try his constancy, and 
to multiply his suffering by that of his seven chUdren. 
David exhorted them to die without weakness. Their heads 
and bodies rolled successively at the feet of their father. He 
fell the last upon the bodies of his sons. 

To a^ravate the horror of this carnage, Mahomet for- 
bade, under pain of death, to give sepulture to the massacred 
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Oomnennses. Their bodies were tiirown upon the des&ri 
beach of the sea of Marmora, between the fortress of the 
Seven Towers and the strand of San Stefano, where the 
ravens and the vultures were accustomed to flock to feed upon 
^e flesh of the executed. 

XIX- 

The Empress Helen, wife and mother of the dead, alone 
spared, on account of her sex, from this atrocious extermina- 
tion, braved alone also the death decreed against those who 
should bury her husband and her sons. Cmd in a chemise 
of coarse Unen, the only covering left her to replace the 
imperial purple, she begged a shovel from the gardeners of 
the hill of San Stefano^ to render the last honors of the earth 
to her husband and her children. This shovel in hand, 
digging laboriously eight graves in the sand of the beach, she 
was seen from a distance, during an entire day, defending 
with the handle of her implement these beloved bodies against 
the talons and the beaks of the birds of prey, burying and 
covering with clay her whole family, and seating herself upon 
the last grave, that of the Emperor her husband, to await 
herself the relief of deatL Her heart broke, in fact, after 
ihii9 pious duty was aôcomplished, and she died slowly upon 
the dead. 

Her daughter Anne survived alone in the seraglio, the 
slave and not the wife of Mahomet. On account of her 
rank, she was asked in marriage by Saganos-Beg, governor 
of Thessaly. She was then Christian. Become widow of 
Saganos, tne Princess of Trebizond turned Mussulman to 
marry one of the sons of Evrenos-Beg, charmed with her 
beauty. 

Such was the end of this imperial ûunily of Trebizond, 
some in death, the others in slavery : a bloody sport of the 
vicissitudes of fortune, an eternal impeachment against the 
ferocity of Mahomet II. 

XXI. 

Mahomet next, resolved to wrest the isle of Lesbos, or 
Mitylene, from the Genoese family of the Gatelusio, who 
held it of the Paleologuses, crossed the Propontis, and assem- 
bled an army at Broussa. The grand vizier, Mahmoud, 
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directed the fleet tomnrds ihe eoeelB of the idand, while Ha- 
hornet II. himself ooDdueted the land forces, by tiie gorges 
of Mount Ida, to Adramite, a Greek citj of the continent, 
aqMurated from Mitylene by a narrow channel of the sea» 
The Teflsela of Malunoad-Paaha tran^rted him thence to 
the island. 

The pretext of the invasion was the crime of Nicholas 
' Gkitelosio, who strangled his brother to nsoip the sovereignty 
of Lesbos. A bommurdment of some days buried the city in 
the nuns of its bastions. Nicholas, trembling at the con- 
sequences of a storming, came forth to prostrate himself at 
tiie feet of the Sultan. Mahomet pardoned him, as also his 
n^hew Lucio, accomplice of his uncle in this unnatural 
assassination. He caused to be sawed in two the three 
hundred pirates of the port of Lesbos, who infested the 
Archipelago. The inhabitants of the island, divided into three 
categories, were, the rich sent to Constimtinople to repeople 
it; Sie burghers given as booty to the Janissaries; the poor 
left in the island to cultivate it. A widow of Alexis Com- 
nenus, uncle of the last Emperor of Trebizond, whom the 
historians celebrate as tiie most beautiful of the Greek wœnen 
of her age, was found in Lesbos, and desired by Mahomet» 
who sought her for his harem. Eight hundred young boys 
were picked for the palaoe of the Sultan. In the number, a 
young page, escaped from the palaoe of Constantinople, to 
pass into the pages of Nicholas Gatelusio, was recognued by 
the eunuchs. The asylum given this child was the crime of 
Gatelusio. Stripped of Ûte amnesty that covered him, put m 
chains, and thrown into the prisons of Lesbos with his nephew 
Lucio, they were both oondenmed to deatL Their abjura- 
tion saved them ; become Mussulmans, they were left some 
days of life and of apparent honors. Soon after they were 
found strangled at their residence. 

Thus feU the most celebrated and the most poetic of the 
islands of the Archipelago, ihe country of Sappho, of AIcsbus, 
of Terpander, and of Arion ; theatre of the teachings of 
Epicurus and of Aristotle ; ally of Sparta, naval battle field 
of Thrasybulus, earliest scene of me exploits of Oœsar, 
momentary resting-place of Pompey going to die in Egypt ; 
unceasingly coveted, unceasingly ravi^ed, by men ambitious 
of its site, of its soil, of its climate, and ever reviving from 
its ruins by the fecundity of a vegetati<m which makes 
of its two slopes, exposed to two suns and bathed by two 
seaSi ihe picturesque trellis of the Archipelago. 
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XXIL 

Mahomet, returned back after the conquest of Lesbos, 
which presaged him that of Negropont and Rhodes, re- 
entered Europe, took with him the army of Adrianople, 
composed of a hundred and twenty thousand azabs and 
fifteen thousand Janissaries, and marched against Bosnia, 
confederated with Venice, whose power he wished to eradicate 
from the continent of the Adriatic. Bosnia, formerly dis- 
membered from the Greek Empire by the Sclaves, a warlike 
and semi-barbarous race, lost in one campaign its indepen- 
dence and its princes. 

Thiriy thousand Bosnians, a race indifferent to religion, 
like the Albanians, were recruited for the Ottoman army, 
and incorporated among the Janissaries. Bosnia became 
again a proyince of Constantinople. 

XXIII. 

But Venice, thus stripped of her bulwark on the continent 
of the Adriatic, was vrilnerable also în her harbors, in her 
idands, and above all, in the island, almost continental, of 
Bamothrace or of Negropont, which consoled her for the loss 
of Bosnia, and which gave her an empire in the heart of the 
Turkish Empire. Venice felt the danger, and her senate 
resolved to prevent it by the insurrection of the Peloponne- 
sus ill-subdued as yet to the Ottomans. Louis Loredano, 
i^pointed general-in-chief of the navy, and Bertholdo, of 
the princely house of Este, appointed generalissimo of the 
army, debarked in the harbors of the Peloponnesus, insurrected 
Sparta, Tenerus, Arcadia, Nauplia, Argos, rebmlt the wall 
which cut the isthmus of Corinth, protected it with thirty 
towers, and decorated this fortification, rebuilt from its ruins, 
with a platform upon which was erected an altar, where they 
caused to be celebrated the sacrifice of the Christians. 

Omar-Pasha, hastening with ten thousand men to force this 
enclosure, was wounded in the head in reconnoitring the place. 
The officers who surrounded him were killed by the bullets 
of the Venetians. But the grand vizier was following him 
with eighty thousand azabs. The isthmus, abandoned, gave 
ihem passage. The Turks drove back at all points the 
Venetians, and sent twenty thousand men to ravage their 
own provinces. 
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Their fleet, more luoky, reeoBfjuered aeveral idmia firom 
the OitomaoB. Loredano dared even to oroes the Dardanelles 
under ihe cannons of the forts, and insulted GhillipoE He 
reinforced with galleys, with walls, with artillery, and with 
troops, the impregnable island of Neffropont Mahomet 
II. was diverted ror some time from Negropont and from 
Rhodes by the death of the last of the Oaraman-Oghlis, 
Ibrahim, sovereign of Caramania. Old Ibrahim left seven 
sons ; six of those sons were bom of an aunt of Mahomet II., 
given in marriage to Ibrahim by Amnrath II. One alone, 
Ishak, was son of a slave ; but he was the dearest to his 
&ther, who declared him his heir. The six disinherited sons 
had besieged their father and his favorite Ishak in one of the 
fortresses of Caramania. The father dyin^ during this 
parricidal siege, Ishak and his competitors aUied themselves 
m turn mth the Venetians, with Ouzoun-Hassan, the Sul- 
tan of the Turcomans of the White Sheep, to engage the 
support of foreign auxiliaries in their domestic quarrel 
Ishak and Pir- Ahmed, the eldest of the sons of the Sultana, 
sent both to canvass the recognition of their exclusive rights 
by Mahomet. Mahoinet, d^ to their allegations, claimed 
Caramania for himself, in title of successor to the Emperors 
of Constantinople, of which Caramania was, before the invar 
sion of the Turks, a province. He marched into Caramania 
with the grand vizier and the army. Koniah and Larenda, 
the two capitals, threw open to him their gates. 

The grand vizier crossed the Taurus with the army, pur- 
suing, enchaining, proscribing, immolating, along to the 
gorges of the mountains, the descendants of the family of 
the Caraman-Oghlis, who might revive their rights to their 
old dominions. On his return to Koniah, he found, notwith- 
standing, the Sultan displeased with his lenity. A Greek 
convert, Mohammed-Pasha, who aspired to the rank of grand 
vizier, exasperated this displeasure of their common master. 
He was charged to consummate the submission or extermina- 
tion of the Caramans, which he executed with a faithful 
ferocity. Mahomet, according to the usage of the Tartar 
despots, gave the grand vizier Mahmoud a hint of warning 
before striking. 

One day, as the army was on its march to return from 
Koniah to Broussa, and as the tents were erected for the 
night halt, the Sultan ordered some headsmen of his guard 
to go cut the cords of the tent of Mahmoud. This done, 
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the canvas covering collapsed upon > the sleeping vizier. 
Mahmoud understood the mute order of his master, and pros- 
trated himself, imploring mercy. The ferocious and ambi- 
tious Greek Mohammed-Pasha obtained, as the price of the 
blood of the Caramans, the supreme dignity of grand vizier. 

XXIV. 

Meanwhile the perfidious and daring hero of Albania, 
Scander-Beg, weary of a peace which his turbulent compa- 
triots reproached him with as shameful, as on the first occa- 
sion, availed himself of the war which retained the Sultan 
in Asia, to fall upon Macedon. An Albanian bishop, Peter 
Angelo, sold to the Venetians and the Pope, and chief counsel- 
lor of Scander-Beg, gave the latter absolution for all perjuries 
towards the infidels. A cardinal's hat, sent by the Pope to 
the Bishop of Dyrrachium, recompensed this doctrine. Maho- 
met, who desired at this moment the continuation of the 
truce, whether through. fear of the genius of Scander-Beg, or 
in the hope of a natural death which would deliver the Em- 
pire of this dangerous agitator, wrote him an amicable letter, 
in which he conjured him not to disturb their harmony, and 
to continue the truce. Scander-Beg responded to this in- 
vitation to concord, but by concentrating twenty thousand 
Albanians, impatient for glory and for pillage, at Achrida on 
the DrymoD, on the bai^s of one of those lakes which fill 
with their waters the basins of those moimtains, and which 
leave for a field of battle to armies of invasion but tho 
abrupt flanks of their edges, where a small number may 
match a great. Gentius, King of Illyria, had chosen the 
same site to await the Bomans. Localities are often in- 
spirers of great warriors. 

Scheremet-Beg and another Albanian general named Bal- 
aban, sent successively by Mahomet against Scander-Beg in 
this natural amphitheatre, left there their two armies. Bala- 
ban was hims^ an Albanian slave, become Mussulman, in- 
corporated, on account of his gigantic stature and his lion- 
like courage, in the Janissaries, and elevated to the rank of 
pasha, havmg mounted the first on the breach of the gate 
St. Bomain at the siege of Constantinople. Balaban knew 
îhe sites and the genius of the Albanians, his countrymen. 
No one was fitter to counterbalance Scander-Beg. His first 
d^eat did not astcmish him; he returned at aie head of 
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thirtj tJHWMinJ nep, to «Itoek tiieheroaad I1Î0 handAd of 
troops on tlie heiditf of the Dibra, a moimtaiiioiiB ridge of 
Upper Albania. Neither parley, men, nor pnnniaea, nor the 

Sresenoe of Balaban-Paaha in the name of the Snltan, eonld 
ivert the obstinacy of Soander-Beg from war. 

His people were watchinff^him, distmstfol of him at the 
instigation of his nephew, Hamza, and of his lieutenant, 
Moses. Eyery thinff commanded him to yanqnish or to die. 
His ascendant oyer Albania depended on this condition. He 
fought desperately ; three horses fell under him, beinç hou^ied 
by the sabres of the Janissariea His sabre droj^ped from his 
hand, half seyered from the arm. But the Turks, astounded 
at his yalor, and persuaded by the popular traditions that he 
was inyulnerable of inyinoible, abandoned the field of battle, 
precipitated with Balaban himiself from those mountain ram- 
parts into the plains of Upper Bulgaria. 

Balaban ascended a third time with a re-formed army, and 
encountered Soander-Beg upon the heights, whilst another 
Albanian, Yacoub-Pasha, like him in the seryice of the Sul- 
tan, cut him off by the defiles of the Dibra. Scander-Beg 
attacked them separately before they could effect a juncticm. 
The intrepidity of Balaban, who came down from his horse 
to fight himself at the head of his Janissaries, failed against 
the arm of Scander-Beg. The Prince of Albania floated in 
the blood of the Turks ; their spoils glutted his soldiers. 

While they were apportioning the slayes, the horses, the 
tents, the Princess Mamiza, sister and confidant of Scander- 
Beg, sent him, by a messenger, intelligence of the entry of 
Yaooub-Pasha into the important town of Berat, in the 
heart of Lower Albania. Scander-Beg posted thiUier dur- 
ing the night. Yacoub, at his approach, came forth from 
Berat with sixteen thousand men, and ranged them in battle 
array upon fortified eminences in the plain of Argilata. 

Scander-Beg paid small attention to positions or num- 
ber. He gaye his soldiers no other orders than his example, 
no other strategy than hand to hand engagement. He cleft 
with the shock of his mail-coyered charger the dense ranks 
of the Janissaries, sought Yacoub in the conflict, pierced 
him throu^ and through in the breast with his lance, threw 
him off his horse, cut off his head, and rising in his stirrups, 
showed from a distance to the Janissaries the white turbaned 
head of their general. 

At this sight, all fly, die, or surrender in the army 
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of Yai«mb. Four thousand dead, ten thousand prisoners, 
some diousands of fugitives, are all that remain of the fifth 
expedition of Mahomet. The cry of a rescued nation exalts 
anew to enthusiasm the name of Soander-Beg among the 
Albanians. The people make him a triumph on his entry 
into Croïa ; the land which he had delivered seems to have 
belonged for ever to his race. But while he triumphs over 
the Turks, and reconjjuers the affection of the people by his 
exploits, envy, ingratitude and treason besiege his heart, and 
undermine his fortune in the bosom of his own family. 

Hamza, his nephew, and long his able lieutenant, had 
been expecting the succession to the throne. But Scander- 
Beg at last married and was blessed with a son, the heir of 
his name and the hope of his race. From this day forth, 
Hamza, leagued by jealousy with his cousins, sons, like him, 
of the sisters of the hero, began to murmur against the 
tyranny of a despot who forgot benefits, and who employed 
lus glory but to perpetuate servitude. Among a people 
where each Albanian carries his independence in his hand 
with his weapon, where authority is but a momentary enthu- 
siasm for a chief as easily abandoned as chosen, factions 
must be permanent like anarchy. The Albanian, bom for 
adventures, battle, pillage, has none of the virtues that con- 
solidate a people tiirouffh its government. His caprice is his 
law; he can devote himself, but never obey. A stranger, 
moreover, to that pastoral good faith which is the virtue of 
the nomad populations of Asia, and especially of the Turks, 
defection and perfidy are so rooted in its habits, that this 
people admire traitors almost as much as heroes. 

Scander-Beg, who had himself commenced his fortune 
by defection, treachery and murder, those ferociou» virtues 
of Albania, was doomed to suffer in his own person ftom 
these infidelities of the national character. 

Hamza, who from murmur was passed to treason, had 
drawn into his party Moses, the governor of Croïa. Hamza 
and Moses, not content with agitating Albania, began to lis- 
ten to the secret agents of Mahomet II., who promised them, 
as the price of their defection, the investiture of the bei^ 
provinces of their country. It is even said that a Greek of 
Adrianople, an instrument of the vengeance of Mahomet, 
introduced by them into Croïa, was to rid the Sultan, by 
poison, of tMs most redoubted of his enemies. On the 
verge of bdng ocmvicted of this secret intelligence witii the 
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ooort of Adriano|de, Hamn prerentad tiie explonon and the 
punishment of his orime by flight. Moses, less goilty, or 
less 8aq>eoted, remained in Albimia in order to concert with 
Hamsa, and to prepare reverses for Soander-Beg. 

XXVI. 

The Saltan gave Hamza at Adrianople the usual recep- 
tion of useful reftigees, that is to say, liberality and contempt. 
Judging that an ingratitude so unpardonable left impossible 
room for return to the nephew of Scander-Be^, he confided, 
to him an army of thirty thousand Turks, mdch the ma- 
noeuvres and tne defection of Moses augmented by fifteen 
thousand Albanians, hired by him among the malcontents 
of Upper Albania. This army, joined to that of eighty 
thousand men, which Balaban-Pasha was leading for a fourth 
time into the basin of Crota, carried to one nundred and 
ten thousand fighting men the combined forces of Mahomet 
II. against the capitol of Scander-Beg. 

Scander-Beg, surrounded by enemies on the plain and 
by traitors in the city, did not await the junction of the two 
armies. He hasted in person, from mountain to mountain and 
from tribe to tribe, to evoke in the heart of the Albanian 
peasantry the passion of patriotism, the remembrances of 
glory, the old attachment to his name. Sixty thousand 
mountaineers arose at his voice, descended with him upon 
the plain of Oroïa, and cutting in two their enemies, fought 
in a single day, but separately, the army of Hamza and the 
army of Balaban-Pasha. 

Before the sun had reached his mid-career upon the nar- 
row plain of Croïa, the army of Hamza and of Moses, 
shaken by the presence and the name of Soander-Beg, was 
dispersed in the gorges and the forests. Hamza and Moses, 
deserted by their accomplices, had fallen without a struggle 
into the hands of the Albanian patriots, and were conducted 
in chains to the feet of the hero whom they had betrayed. 
Scander-Beg, whether from humanity or from policy, had 
their chains taken off his nephew and his former friend, and 
ordered the officers to carry àiem captive into Oroïa. 

XXVII. 

A rapid chai^ of front brought the slxtj thousand 
Albanians upon t£e army of BalaMU-Pasha, wmch moyed 
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too late to succor Hamza. The victory of the morning and 
the guards of Soander-Beg, issuing &om the city to the 
number of six thousand, had doubled the impetuosity of 
the vanquishers. The Turks, in consternation before com- 
mencing the engagement, followed but timidly the intrepid 
Balaban, who adjured them in the name of their religion 
and of llieir glory. The Janissaries alone seemed resolved 
to redeem so many reverses by victory or death. 

Balaban, launching his horse up to the foot of the walls, 
harangued the citizens, exhorting them to abandon their 
tyrant, when a ball, shot from the ramparts by a skilful Alba- 
nian marksman, cut short his speech by striking him in the 
throat. The pasha, turning mechanically his horse's bridle 
towards his camp, was brought back dead by the animal 
along to his tent, where his iSeless body rolled down before 
the soldiers. 

This fall was the rout of the army. Deprived of its 
chief, cut off on the side of the gorges of Tyranna, its sole 
retreat, by the peasants of Scander-Beg, pursued by the gar- 
rison of Croïa, there escaped of the eighty thousand Turks 
but a few fugitives, who succeeded in scaling the cliffs of 
this amphitheatre. The cities already occupied by the 
Turks massacred their garrisons. It was the second deliver- 
ance of entire Albania. The soul of a single man had re- 
suscitated a people. % 

XXVIII. 

Victory, country, justice, demanded the blood of the trai- 
tors who had conspired his death and conducted the Turks 
to the heart of ,their country. Hamza and Moses were ex- 
pecting death. Scander-Beg had them brought before him 
on his return to Croïa. Hamza, shedding tears prostrated 
himself at his feet and implored life. 

" I have brought you up and. loved you as a son," said 
Soander-Beg, affected ; " I will not sully myself with your 
blood ; receive a second time from me ife and liberty. If 
repentance should restore me your affection, expiate your 
treason by new services to our country ; if you are to be- 
tray me again, return to the Turks to teach them that Scan- 
der-Beg does not fear an enemy additional." 

Moses received likewise some affectionate reproaches for 
the whole penalty of his perfidy. Scander-Beg restored him 
the command of the troops. 
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Hamia, deeply affected, vowed onoerely his jl^ood to IM 
unole. '^ But," said He to him, ^^ my wife and my children 
are hostages at Adrianople, in the palace of the Sultan. 
If Mahomet learns that you have restored me to liberty, 
he will think that I have been voluntarily vanquished. My 
wife and my children will expiate by death the treachery 
which will be imputed to me by our enemies. Have me 
recommitted to prison laden with these chains ; keep me for 
some days as a captive reserved for punishment ; let a secret 
hand open to me the prison afterwards, and let me appear to 
have escaped at night by scaling the ramparts to fly for refuge 
against your anger to the court of Mahomet. The Sultan 
will then see in me an ally, unfortunate, but faithful, will 
restore me my wife and my children, will confide to me his 
plans against you, and when I have regained his confidence, 
filched his secrets, secured the flight of my family, I will 
return myself to betray for my country the enemy of the 
Albanians." 

Scander-Beg, accustomed to these ruses of his barbarous 
countrymen, consented to the desire of his nephew. Hamza 
fled, with the connivance of his uncle, to Constantinople, and 
regained in appearance the favor of Mahomet ; but he died 
by poison a few months after, leaving his sons in the hands 
of the Turks. Mahomet, informed by his spies of the trick, 
prevented the treachery by death. 

XXIX. 

The reverses, the death of so many generals, and so 
many armies, consumed without glory throuçh the obstinacy 
of a sinjgle man, threw Mahomet U. into à morbid impa*- 
tience l3:e that which had caused his sleeplessness about 
Constantinople. His viziers feared for his life or their 
heads. The Sultan, on the return of spring, entered himself 
by all its issues into Albania at the head of two hundred and 
fifty thousand men. European engineers. Christian artil- 
lery men, Armenian sappers, siege artillery equal in calibre 
to that which pulverized the tower of Byzantium, marched 
with him. Neither rampisKts nor clifls could thenceforth 
shelter the independence of 'Albania. It was conquered 
slowly, cliff by cliff, citadel by citadel, without being ever 
fully possessed. 

Sca&der-Beg, issuing from Croïa with a band of patriots, 
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Itaraased upon their flanks the Ottoman armies, disputing what 
they attacked, recovering what they had conquered. The 
ELing of Albania was turned a chief of freebooters ; but 
tiiese freebooters were heroes. His numerous exploits chanted 
by the popular epics of those mountains, are lost in tiie ni^ 
of fable. 

Mahomet crossed and recrossed Albania in all directions, 
from the sea of Durazzo along to the hills of Bulgaria, leay- 
ing free but the ice, the forests, and the precipices, where 
Scander-Beg and his last defenders were spying me reflux of 
the Ottoman host to raise up a country at âieir heels. 

Mahomet II., after having subdued all, withdrew his 
troops from Albania, abandoning it to itself to avoid new 
disasters to his garrisons. He confined himself to establish- 
ing a permanent line of sixty thousand infantry around those 
provinces, under generals charged to watch and to restrain 
them. 

XXX. 

Scarce had he drawn off his armies, than Scander-Beg, 
issuing from his retreats, rei^peared in all the cities and sSl 
the vulages, convoking all the chiefs to a general league, of 
which the assemblage was to take place at Lyssus, a mari- 
time city on the frontiers of Albania. He had placed here 
for shelter his wife and son, as yet an infant. 

The princes, chiefs, and generals of all the Albanias, 
attended at the call to concert the general insurrection and 
independence of their country. Venice, Genoa, the Pope, 
the King of Naples, the King of Hungary, the Duke of 
Burgundy, protected them with their alliance and their sub- 
sidies. 

Scander-Beg was to the West the last champion of 
Christianity against the invasion of Islam. The cliffe of 
Illyria were to replace the ramparts of Constantinople. 
The assembly opened in the spacious church of Lyssus or 
Alessio. The discourse of Scander-Beg to his confederates, 
reported by Venetian witnesses to this national representa- 
tion, recalls the haranguings of fhe heroes of Homer. The 
warrior of Albania was still, as in the antique days of Epi- 
rus, its orator and poet. There is in this harangue, though 
long and confused, like the artless conversations of a tribe* 
diief with his companions, some accents which ring from 
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tool to mml, ftnd wliidi heroic eloqnenee alone derires bum 
the anthoritj of blood, shed in common for tiie oonntry. 

'^ There is to-day twenty-three years, my companions,^ 
said Scander-Beg, '* since I escaped, by my audacity and hj 
my poniard, the captiyity of that Amurath who had wrested 
me m>m my father, and since I returned into the land of my 
ancestors. Providence has idways since protected me, as 
well as my sword, and neyer haye I been wounded in so 
many battles, without haying broudit back and cast at your 
ièet the head of the Turk who had stricken me with either 
sabre or arrow. 

" Now I am sixty-three years old, I am verging towards 
old age, I am riddled with wounds, and undermined with 
maladies through long fatigues and a ceaseless war&re. I 
must not compuiin, it is the law of humanity ; what is tiie 
necessity of nature, is never an eviL But while I have stall 
some force and lucidity of intellect, I wished to talk with 
you, to recommend you, after my death, the union, the con- 
cord, and the cohesion which can alone, with the aid of Oted, 
insure the safety and happiness of the country. 

'^ I have my son. Mends and confederates, to recommend 
you. His years, still infirm and tender, are not capable by 
themselves of defending him against the aggressions and the 
calamities which the ^nirks wul prepare for him, when his 
father shall be no more. During my whole life, I have had nei- 
ther repose, nor leisure, nor fixed place or hour to eat or sleep; 
nights and days have been the same to me. I have faithfully 
divided all the spoils with you, who have partaken all my 
perils, my labors, and my combats. But, my friends, I am 
dying ; 1 am leaving you ; I am poing away ; take my son 
John in my place, whom, as the unage and likeness of his 
father, I offer you as my vicar and lieutenant." 

At these words, the bbhop, taking the infant from the 
arms of the princess, its mother, in tears, led him by the hand 
to the middle of the warriors of Scander-Beg, before the pul- 
pit. Scander-Beg, then addressing himself with a voice at 
once paternal and solemn to the child : 

" My son John," said he to him, ^^ thou seest that I am 
dying, and that I leave thee a little child, and a tenderling. 
If thou art leagued, I leave thee a kingdom certainly stable 
and firm ; if thou art not, divided and weak. But take care 
that thou dost not assume too young the command of this 
State, where t^ou wilt unceasingly be harassed by' the tyrant 
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Mahomet II. ; he will oyerwhelm thy weakness. Wherefore, 
as soon as thou shalt have closed my eyes, go take refdge 
with thy mother into Calal»ria and the cities of the Christian 
princes ; above all, to the noble Venetian Senate, which will 
re-establish thee in thy kingdom when thou hast attained thy 
adolescence." 

Then, after some wise counsels respecting war against 
tiie Turks, and the good government of his country, 

" By this father's heart," resumed Scander-Beg in tears, 
.'^ I pray thee, over and over, O my son ! to take no steps but 
with the counsel of thy relatives, êriends, and ûûthfiil follow- 
ers here present." 

XXXI. 

At this peroration of the discourse, a rumor penetrating 
from the city into the church was spread to the effect that the 
Turks, to the number of fifteen thousand, were approaching 
Lyssus, and had already sacked the neighboring city of Scu- 
tari of Illyria. " Out with you, my companions," cried 
Scander-Beg ; ^' décrite my wesJiness, I am going to arm, and 
will be with you immediately." 

He was clad, in fact, in his armor ; he was supported on 
his horse, and went forth into the country with a band of 
• Albanian cavalry. The Turks, at the sight of Scander-Beg, 
of whom they knew the arms and the horse, and of whom 
they did not know the illness, fled from the shadow of their 
exterminator. 

His Albanians brought him back triumphant, but dead, 
to Alessio. He had breathed his last in his cuirass, on 
horseback, and sabre in hand. Albania was dead with him. 
His body was interred in the church of Lyssus. He reposed 
there as the body of the protecting saint of Albania, until 
the day when Mahomet II., having conquered Lyssus from 
the Venetians, the Turks, in whom death had extinguished 
fear and preserved admiration, sought his tomb, opened the 
coffin, and almost adored, " dead and dissolved," say the 
Vwietian chronicles, him whom they regarded living as the 
scourge of their armies. " His bones, disputed for among 
them at the tomb, and enchased as relics in gold and silver, 
became to the Janissaries talismans of heroism which they 
wore on the breast, in their campaigns, as supernatural inspi- 
rations of courage, and pledges of victory and invulnerability." 
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xxxn. 

The BtroD^ of his arm eooftlled the intrepidity of his 
sooL The Aibanians and the Turks compared him to Her- 
ooles and to Perseus. His habitual weapon, of which he 
learned the management among the Turks, was the curved 
sabre of Damascus. The blade of his exceeded the usual 
proportions. This sabre was become so celebrated since it 
nad cleft in twain, before Crola, the body of Tacoub-Pasha 
and of Halder-Pasha, that Mahomet II. had it asked as a 
present by his negotiators during the truce. 

Scander-Beg sent the manrellous weapon to the Sultan : 
Mahomet, having had it tried before him by the robustest of 
his warriors upon cuirasses and coats of mail, saw nothing 
miraculous in the weapon, and sent it back to Scander-Beg. 
« The miracle is not in the blade,^' said Scander-Beg to him 
who brou^t it, ''but in the arm." 

His wife and son wandered, after his death, among the 
coasts of Italy, and did not long survive the hero of Albania. 
These provinces, of whic^ Scander-Beg had personified in 
him to a prodigy, the savage patriotism, the adventurous 
genius, the preternatural bravery, the habitual brigandage, 
and tiie equivocal faitii, remained ill amiexed now to uie 
Mussulmans, anon to the Christians ; the country of adven* 
turers of all religions and of all causes, recruiting the Otto- 
man armies with intrepid warriors ; carried by their audacity 
and by their intelligence to the highest functions of the 
court and the camp ; by turns, like their hero Seander-Bes, 
the most energetic supporters and tiie most dangerous rebeb 
of the Empire. Their national independence, short and sub- 
lime like a meteor, was like their character, but an heroic 
adventure of their nationality. But heroism makes a prod- 
igy, while virtue only makes nations. 

xxxin. 

Free on the side of Albania, irritated against the Vene- 
tians, who had fomented the war of Scander-Beg, Mahomet 
II. threw himself with all his forces on the peninsula of 
Negropont, their richest possession and their most formidable 
fortress, at the extremity of the Mediterranean. 

Negropoot was the ancient Eubcea of the Greeks, half 
continent^, half insular ; its site, its harbors, its extent, its 
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fetility, its mines of iron, its capital, Chalcis, its monoméntSi 
its temples, its poetic renown through the verse of Homer, 
its historic glory through the first naval battle of Th^nis- 
tocles against the Persians, near Artemisiuin ; the long rival- 
ries of Sparta, of Athens, of Macedon, in disputing for it ; 
its commerce, which enriched Venice ; its bridge fortified 
with towers, which opened or shut to it at will <£e entry of 
the continent ; in fine, the fleets and the troops of Venice 
which were kept there on foot, in the heart the seas and ter* 
ritories now in Ottoman possession, — ^all these made Negro- 
pont the Gibraltar of Greece, of Epirus, and of Thrace. 
To strike the Venetians in Negropont, was to reach them in 
Venice. 

The grand vizier Mahmoud- Pasha, removed, as has been 
seen, after the Oaramanian war, had been recalled by Maho- 
met to the rank of captain-pasha or high admiral of his 
fleets. He sailed with three hundred and flfty large vessels 
towards the Venetian island, while Mahomet himself was 
advancing by land with one hundred thousand men, and en- 
camped on the same promontory which had borne the tents 
of Xerxes in front of the fortified isthmus which links the 
island to. the continent. 

The fleet of Venice, intimidated for the first time by the 
innumerable fleet of Mahmoud- Pasha, remained shamefully 
at anchor, aloof from the field of battle, under the batteries 
of the island of Salamb in the gulf of Athens. The tomb 
of Themistocles, which the Venetian admiral, Canale, could 
contemplate from the deck of his vessel, inspired him wità 
no heroism. Mahmoud was able*to form with impunity a 
floating bridge, with his vessels at anchor chained to each 
other, to pass from the continent to the island. 

The capital alone remained free behind its walls. The 
governor, Paul Erizzo, worthy of other auxiliaries, defended 
himself for glory rather than for safety. Three assaults in 
seventeen days' siege, precipitated vainly twenty thousand 
Turks into the sea or the ditches. A traitor, bribed by the 
gold of Mahomet, Thomaso Schiavo di Lebano, commander 
of the artillery of the Venetians, sold him his place. Eriz- 
zo, who was apprised too late of the perfidy, had the traitor 
strangled, and his body suspended from the window of his 
palace to terrify his accomplices. 

A fourth assault, in which the very women fought upon 
the breaches, left fifteen thousand Ottoman bodies beneath 
Vol. II 8 
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tlie Imlleto or the rooks preo^iteted from the hmAi of Ae 
ramparts. The fifth oanried the oity, and left Erino no 
other refoge than the eitadeL Encumbered with a famished 
population, he capitulated, <m conditions of safety and honor 
for his soldiers and people. Mahcmiet promised all and 
eluded alL Massacre acquitted the promise. Eriuo was 
sawed in two, the Venetians impaled, racked, ^;oned upon 
the ruins of their bastions ; the Oreeks were spared as sub- 
jects of the Sultan, and led into slayenr to Constantinople. 

The only daughter of Erino, a Venetian worthy of the 
harem of Mahomet, was carried a present to the murderer of 
her ûither. Mahomet, ravished with her beauty, wished to dis- 
honor her with his love. She resisted to deaâi, was punished 
by him fat her grief and her virtue, and poniarded by the 
eunuchs in the arms of her pro&ner. 

XXXIV. 

The captain-pasha, Mahmoud, appeared to have recov- 
ered by this campaign the esteem of h^ master. He was, in 
consequence, re-established in the post of grand vizier to 
push the armaments, with ihe order, aie promptitude, and the 
energy which had obtained, under his first viziership, such 
signal triumphs to his master. The two great Mussulman 
nations, the Persians and tiie Turks, were about to come into 
conflict for the first time in Asia. Let us suspend a moment 
the recital of the reign of Mahomet, to characteriie ihe peo- 
ple who came to dispute Asia Minor wi<^ the race of Otli- 
man. The original enmity between the two Mahcnnetan 
races, founded on a schism in their common creed, and fo- 
mented eternally by rival ambitions and by popular preju- 
dices, makes part of the history of the Turks as of the his- 
tory of the Persians. This enmity, fatal to the Ottomans 
as to the Persian and Arab races, has alone saved the West 
from the universal invasion of Islamism. It would appear 
as if Islamism, divided at its birth by the schism of the fol- 
lowers of Omar and the followers of Ali, carried the germ 
of its own weakness in its internal dissensions. 
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BOOK FOURTEENTH. 



The Perses in their ancient name, the Persians in the 
modern, are a primordial people, bom of itself in the mist- 
covered cradle of the pre-historic ages. They appear for the 
first time in fable and in history, but with that character of 
high civilization, of maturity, and almost of decadence, politi- 
cal, moral, and literary, which indicates the extreme antiquity 
of nations. They might be called the Greeks and the Ital- 
ians of the East. AU others date from them, and they date 
from no one. Nature, as much as civilization, has endowed 
them with an incontestable superiority of sociability over the 
races who dispute with them both Upper and Lower Asia. 
As heroic as the Tartars, as philosophic as the Hindoos, as 
religious as the Arabs, as industrious as the Chinese, as con- 
quering as the Turks, they have, beyond .all these nations 
with ^ich they are conterminous, that promptitude of intel- 
lect, that suppleness of wit, that elegance of manners, that 
heroic grace of chivalry, that activity of habits, of labor, of 
industry, of politics, of arts, of letters, of poetry, of philos- 
ophy, of religion, which render Persia one of the most bril- 
liant of the rocuses of the human mind. It might also be 
said that they have the vices of their superiority ; disdain 
of the races less endowed than they by nature, instability of 
their institutions, facility of changing, promptitude to revolt, 
disregard of oaths, finesse in diplomacy carried to trickery, 
hypocrisy that leads them to assume or quit all parts, 
according to their interests rather than according to their 
convictions ; suppleness to tyranny, insolence in liberty; cour- 
age by fits, discouragement by lassitude; adulation, that 
abuse of politeness ; faithlessness, that failing in the first 
essential of an honest man; in a word, all that constitutes 
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in a people's maimera the nobility of natore and the deca- 
denoe of oomiption. 

Such was and saoh is still to-day the genins of the Per- 
sian people. 

II. 

The Persians oocapy, from the most primitive times, the 
vast space, almost all engirded and intersected by mountains, 
between the river Oxns, which separates them from Tartary 
and from China; the Persian Oulf, which separates them from 
India ; the Caspian Sea, which separates them from the Scy- 
thians and the Muscovites ; the Black Sea, which separates 
them from the Russians ; and the great desert of Bagdad, 
which separates them from Arabia and Turkey. Their soil 
is light out fertile, their sky clear, their climate healthy. 
Their race is beautiful, tall, vigorous, skilled in managing the 
horse, consummate in arms. The Parthians have left them 
their equestrian traditions, the bow and the arrow shot in flying. 

They partake, according to localities and tribes, of all the 
modes of existence of the oriental nations : here nomad, 
there sedentary ; carrying about their tents in the train of 
their flocks, from pasturage to pasturage, in the provinces 
bounding on Armenia ; agriculturists in the plains of Shiraz, 
of Tauriz, and of Ispahan ; artisans in their large cities ; 
courtiers in their capital ; warriors in their camps ; traders in 
their bazaars ; voluptuaries in their harems ; poets and philoso- 
phers in their leisures ; extremes in all, in wisdom as in vice, 
their dominant attribute is imagination. This imagination 
colors to them virtue, glory, passion, love, ambition, crime, 
with hues so vivid that it gives them at once the omnipotent 
deliriousness of enthusiasm, and the fickle mobility of incon- 
stancy ; a people who might attain all things, could they 
desire the same thing long.* 

III. 

Their history has the character of their *genius. It re- 
sembles the Arabian fables told by the poets beneath the 

* The author, it is manifest, is here portraying us his own countrymen 
(and with a little of the acrimony of the disappointed statesman), still 
more faithfully than even the Persians. There is more ground, in truth, 
than he appears to be aware of, for the coincidence. The Persians are 
the true origin, at least immediate, of the Celtic race. — Translator, 
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tent. It is more full of vicissitudes, and ups and downs of 
fortune, than the history of any other nation. All is strange, 
marvellous, rapid, fugacious, like the shadows on the sides 
of their mountains. Their capitals rise and disappear, like 
fantastic apparitions in the desert. Their dynasties are 
established, overthrown, substituted, and succeed each other 
with the instability of the waves. They conquer and are 
conquered seven times in ten centuries. The eye can scarcely 
follow the tumultuous torrent of their destiny. The events 
of which it is composed resemble more a poem or a romance, 
than the slow and regular career of human things. They 
give a dizziness in whirling before the eyes of the historian. 

IV. • 

Grustasp, who is believed to be Darius I., one of the great 
conquerors of their annals, banished by his father, king of a 
province of Persia, took refuge, according to an ancient 
legend, in the uniform of a simple warrior, and under an 
unknown name, at the court of the Emperor of the West, or 
of Constantinople. This Emperor, wishing to give a husband 
of her choice to the beautiful Katyoun, his daughter, caused 
to pass beneath the windows of the palace the young nobles 
of the Empire. Gustasp struck the eyes of Katyoun by 
his martial beauty. The Emperor is irritated at this 
preference accorded an obscure stranger. To punish his 
daughter, he gives her to Gustasp, and abandons her to 
the obscurity and the indigence of this union. Gustasp 
leads his mîe into Persia, makes himself known to his 
partisans, levies an army to conquer his right to the pa- 
ternal inheritance from his brothers. At me moment of 
combat, the brothers, through respect for his right of primo- 
geniture, surrender to him, and crown him in the camp. 
His father abdicates in his favor, and retires into solitude to 
sanctify himself. Gustasp reigns, combats, conquers, reunites 
entire Persia under his sole sceptre, and invites the Emperor 
of the West to make a visit to his empire. The Emperor 
recognizes the stranger whom he had despised in Gustasp,^ 
and his daughter in the queen of twelve kingdoms.* It is 

* Those who know any thmg of the fabnlous annals of the Irish, or 
the actual traditions of their peasantry, will not fail to find an attestation 
of the genealogy above alluded to, in even the turn and the texture of 
this etorj, — TrcmtUxtor, 
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iUg Ëowemgawbo adopted, and who qsnaed to be adepted by 
Lis gabjeota, the fize-wonhip, or the religion of Zoroaster. 



Their religion, thus &r, aj^^ears to have been a derivatioB, 
half symbolioal, half idolatrous, of the mysterious reliffions 
of India, that bottomless fountain of tiie earliest creecb of 
humanity, whence the purest adoration has flowed primeyally 
to sa^^ and whence the symbols, divinised by die vulgar, 
flowed in the shape of idolatry to the people. 

" The primitive religion of Persia," says one of their 
historians, the best versed in their antiquities, " was the 
beUef in a Supreme Being, who created the world by his 
power, and who governs it by his providence. A respectful 
fear of this Ood, mixed with love and adoration ; a pious 
respect for parents and old age ; a fraternal charity for the 
human race ; a tender compassion for animals, as an animate 
and suffering portion of the creation, and having a kinship 
with man ; they even acknowledged a life and an intelligence 
to be respected in an inferior degree in the vegetables." It 
is the basis of the doctrines of India, stripped of their meta- 
physical refinements, or of their popular superfoetations. 

But these doctrines, altered in Persia as in India by the 
popular superstitions and credulities, were converted into 
idolatriea Zoroaster, a sort of Persian Mahomet, bom in 
the reign of Oustasp, tried to reform this corrupted religion, 
not by despoiling it of all symbol, a thing too arduous for 
the multitude, but by reconducting to the adoration of a 
smde Creator, under the worship of the elements created 
ana governed by him. Behind and above these elements, 
Zoroaster adored, and taught to adore, tiieir divine author. 
He chose among tiie elements that of which the splendor, 
the power, the movement, the energy, the multiplicity 
diffused in the firmament, in the shape of stars of day and 
night, must appear to the eyes of men to contain most of 
divinity — fire. He instituted the worship of fire as a sym- 
^bol, and not as a god. But it may be said that Zoroaster, 
hj this concession to the habits of the Persians, not daring 
to elevate them of a sudden to the adoration of God, did but 
ehange the idolatry of his followers. Despite the transcen- 
dence of his religion, the people took the symbol for the God, 
and wandered but the farther from the adoration of their 
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jMieestors. He ^ve a new proof that we must not ally 
truth with error in imparting it to mankind ; for* men of 
feeble faith and intelligence take the error which is conceded, 
and leave the truth which is imposecLon them.* 

Zoroaster, son of a noble Persian named Poroschasp^ 
already illustrious for his wisdom, was fed, say the traditions 
of Persia, with the milk of a cow that eat but of the leaves 
of a single tree, called ^^ tJie tree of knowledge of good and 
of evU ; " no life, even vegetable, had thus been sacrificed 
for his nourishment. Pliny relates to the Romans this 
tradition of the Persian prophet 

Still young, he retired into the mountains of Alburz, to 
meditate his doctrine. The grotto which he inhabited was 
sculptured on its walls with mystic figures of the elements, 
of the seasons, of the stars. He came forth from it with the 
celestial fire in hand : — " God," announced he to the Per- 
sians, " 18 nothing else than the infimte of intelligenoe^ of 
power ^ of beauty^ of time, of mckion, of space,^ He is 
the principle of good. He has permitted the temporary ex- 
istence of another principle, the principle of evil^ named 
Ahriman, to make trial of nature and of mankind. But at 
the close of these trials, he will annihilate the principle of 
evil, and absorb all into his own infinite perfection.'' 

Night was the symbol of evil, light was the symbol of 
Ëk>d. The religious precepts of the prophets, mixed with^ 
moral and political precepts, are, says he, the orders which* 
ihe spirit of God communicates to lum in the lyric form of 
apostrophe, of interrogation, of parable. 

He left a book, the Zend-Avesta, a sort of Bible of his 
followers, and instituted priests to read and comment on it to 
ihd people, while also watching over the eternity oi thd 
sacreKl fire. This puerility became the substance of his 
worship. Gustasp adopted it, and recommended it to his 
nation. It subsisted down to the advent in Persia of the 
reli^OD of Mahomet. 

The dynasties which succeeded to that ci Gustasp, con- 
quered and lost successively Tartary, the Indies, China, 

* This ZoroMtrian exegesis îb, I fear, somewhat apocryplial, bnt it 
if good enoiigh for history, and a histoiy of the Tiirks. — Trarulaior, 

t Language has perhaps never expressed the notion with more truth 
and accuracy ; but the *' infinite ** âiould be conceived in a somewhat 
different sense from that which M. de Lamartine, and perhaos the Per- 
àâSB^ have attached to it. — Translatar» 
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Arabia, Syria. Their monuments, destroyed by Atezander, 
attest, in the gigantic mins of Persepolis, the possession of 
powers, of arts, of riches, which cannot be measored without 
astonishment on the scale of Western civilizations. 

In the fourth century after Mahomet, the Khalifs of 
Bagdad were lîsiffning over a part of Persia, fallen into 
several anarchical principalities since the conquest of the 
Arabs. A Mussulman Sultan of Khorassan, Mahmoud, re- 
united them beneath his sway, after having subjugated the 
Indies, and iM'Ought back the spoils to Ghazna, his capital He 
there pursued the extinction of idolatry. His dynasty per- 
ished beneath the sabres of the Seldjoukids. 

VI. 

The Turks of the tribe of Seldjouk founded, four hundred 
years after Mahomet, in their turn, as has been seen, a 
dynasty, which was overthrown by the Tartar Mongols, of 
the tribe of Genghis-Khan. The sovereigns of these different 
races a^in divided Persia into severe kingdoms. The 
principal of these kingdoms became the appanage of one of 
the Turkish slaves whom their owner had led, to the number 
of forty, for sale to Massoud, one of those kings. The slave 
was called Ildighis. The vizier of Massoud, having purchased 
thirty-nine of Siem, left the last to the merchant on account 
*of bis smikllness and his youth. ^'You have purchased 
thirty-nine for the love of your master," said the boy to the 
vizier, " purchase me for the love of Glod." 

The vizier purchased him, and placed him in the lowest 
offices of the palace kitchens. He rose from this humble 
service to superior places through his intelligence and zeal, 
and ascended finally to the rank of vizier, Tmence the affec- 
tion of the people promoted him to the throne. 

Timour, as has been related, left Persia to his son Schah- 
Eokh, the most mature and most politic of his children. 
Schah-Bokh governed it to the age of seventy-one years. 
His son Oloug-Beg, of whom the astrcmomical labors have 
been recently brought to light, is the last representative of 
the scientific school of the Arabs. This virtuous but unwar- 
like prince lost his kingdom and his life by the parricide of 
his son. Six months of a stormy reign were the sole fruit 
of this crime. The criminal fell by the indignation of his 
own army. Some grandsons of Timour succeeded rapidly 
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upon th| throne. The Turcomans of the tribe of the White 
Sheep, ariven formerly back by Timour as far as Van in the 
gorges of Armenia, had re-descended into the plains. Their 
chief, named Ouzoun-Hassan, had established his capital at 
Diarbekir. 

Ouzoun-Hassan, availing himself of the dissensions of 
Persia, and harassing by turns the armies of the different 
princes with his undisciplined but intrepid hordes of Turco- 
mans, ended by annihilating them one after another. Hav- 
ing thus possessed himself, province by province, of the en- 
tire heritage of the son of Timour, Ouzoun-Hassan at last 
ascended the throne of Persia, reconstituted under his scep- 
tre. Arabs, Mongols, Turcomans and Persians, tired of 
their anarchy, and pacified by his tyranny, conceded him 
unanimously the supreme power. 

He was a prince matured by age, by adversity, by policy ; 
of a spirit as enterprising as his heart was ambitious ; desir- 
ous of justifying this» ambition by glory, and of earning par- 
don for the conquest by the grandeur he would give the Per- 
sian name. The Europeans whom he invited, like Mahomet 
II., to the court of Ispahan, brought him the commerce,^ the 
arts, the discipline, the artillery of Europe. They describe him 
as an old man, still fresh and comely at the age of seventy, 
tall, slim, majestic in port, gracious in aspect, elesant in 
speech, indefatigable on horseback. Dexterous at the bow 
and the sabre, adored by his armies, insatiable in activity, 
and regarding with a jealous admiration the fall of Constan- 
tinople and the conquest of Europe and of Asia by the hand 
of Mahomet, son of the same Tartars, but more ancient and 
more fortunate than he in the Empire. 

Such was Persia at the moment when Mahomet II., by 
annexing Caramania to the empire, and by wresting from the 
Turcomans of the race of Caraman-Oghl^ Tokat and all 
their cities, excited the umbrage of Ouzoun-Hassan. He 
had a pretext for intermeddling in the affairs of Asia Minor. 
The two sons of Ibrahim* Caraman, Ishak-Beg and Pir- 
Ahmed, had taken refuge at his court, and did not cease to 
exhort him, on the interest of his security and of his glory, 
to the re-establishment of their house. His ambition of su- 
premacy needed no other incitation than his envy of the 
victor of Constantinople. He leagued with the Venetians 
and witl\ the Knights of Khodes, the bom enemies of the 
Ottomans. Their combined fleets attacked Caramania along 
Vol. il— 8» 
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theooailBof theiMof vpnu, irink the PefnaiM i^Taawd 
hj the ToUeYB of Lower Armenia towards Eneromn. 

Young Mustapha, irtiile awaitinghis father, receiyed the 
first shocks of the army of Oozoun-Haesan, with an inferior- 
ity of foroes, bat with a superiority of coura^ whieh bal- 
anoed for some time dûmrity of number. JAahomet II., 
leaying at Constantinople his son Djem, called Zisim by the 
Italian dironicles, passed into Asia with iht army of Europe 
and with Bajaiet, his eldest son. He destined him to ma 
tiirone ; he wished to exercise him in arms. The character, 
at once restless, iealous, and licentious, of Bajaset, stood in 
need ci the rou^ discipline of the camp under his fatiier. 

But already the city of Tokat, the bulwark of the Cara- 
mans, had been taken by storm by Omar-Beg, yirier of the 
Scbah of the Persiana The Persians had surpassed there 
the ferocities of the soldiers of Timour. The presence of 
the two princes expelled from Oaramania, and the ren- 
geance which they wreaked upon their former subjects re* 
conquered, gave to this war the double character of a war of 
conquest and a civil war. Keduk- Ahmed-Pasha, raised by 
his courage from the rank of the Janissaries to that of prince 
and of general of Mi^omet, withstood alone before Komah 
the Vhmt of the army of Ousoun-Hassan. A battle might 
deliver to the Persians the heart of Asia Minor. Ma* 
homet, impatient at ihe slowness of the preparations and 
of the march of his own division, wrote letter after letter to 
his son Mustapha, to animate his ardor and to support his 
constancy. These letters express in a style at once pompous 
and savage, the hatred of ^o Sultan towards the Sdiah of 
Persia. 

*< My fortunate and brave son ! Thou, the luminous 
reflection of my glory," said one of these letters, "know 
that Ouzoun-HaiNsan, who deserves ^e^llows, has addressed 
us insulting messa^ and menaces. We have disdained to 
reply to wis madman, otherwise than by contempt We 
have kept a terrible silence fit tS turn this fox into a hare ; 
at present we are advancing to combat him with our lions 
of battle. Strike his emirs while awaiting us ; we appoint 
thee chief of our armies in presence of his." 

This letter was soon followed by a vanguard commanded 
by Daond-Pasha. This reinforcement, insufficient to drive 
back the Persians, sent to Mustapha by Mahmoud the ^rand 
▼iaier, became presently one of the causes of his death. 
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This m^Mster retarded die mardi of the Soltui hima^ for 
fear of compromising the chief of the Empire in a straggle 
too unequal with Ouzoun-Hassan ; he counselled his master 
to*let his son and lieutenants take and give the &*st blows. 
He was preparing for himself an army ai reserve more nu- 
merous for the ensuing campaign. During these hesitations 
^f the anther and of the vixier, Mustapha, attacked by the 
Persians on the banks of Lake Koraili, in the country of 
Hamid, fought with so much ârmness and success against 
the nephew of Ouzoun-Hassan, that he annihilated the Per- 
sian army, and forced Mirza-Yousouf to fly with the wrecks 
along to the camp of his uncle behind Erzeroum. 

" The most humble of your slaves," wrote Mustapha to 
his father, ^^ prostrates himself in the dust before your 
throne. 

" Whilst you were writing your orders, the nephew of 
Ouzoun-Hassan, vile scorpion, as well as the sons of Cara- 
man-Oghli, Kasim and Pir- Ahmed, made a rapid movement 
forward^ in passing by the side of Caosarea of Cappadocia. 
Thy slave passed in review thy soldiers before Koniah and 
marched to meet them. (Tuesday, 18th August, 1472.) 
The two armies were ranged in order of battle. The battle 
raged from the rising to Uie setting of the sun; but fortune 
abandoned our enemies at nightfall. The Persian ohiefe and 
Turcomans have been made prisoners ; the most renowned 
begs have bitten the earth; their decapitated bodies are 
become the prey of vultures in this world, and an object of 
e<mtempt in the other. May the God of the universe be 
praised ! They will not reoovex^ from this fall. It may be 
hoped that Ouzoun-Hassan will Ml upon the land which he 
meant to devour; that he will lie there without grave (X 
shroud^ and serve as food for worms. May it be so ! A 
«lave of Thy Highness, the first equerry, Mahmoud, departs 
to announce thee this intelligence. Another slave, the first 
groom of thy stables, Keyvan, carries thee the heads. BoÛl 
will kiss the favored dust which is raised by the fe^t of thy 
horse. I thy slave I Mustapha.'' 

VII. 

This victory, too complete, perhaps, for a lieutenanl, 
excited at once the pride and the jealousy of Mahomet II. 
He stopped some days at Scutari, wh^e he had planted his 
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tents in the midst of troops sssembkd from all piurts of Ûte 
Empire. He addressed thence an impious letter to Onz- 
oun-Hassan: 

'* He who, inflated with Tonitj,*' said be, " obserres no 
measure, and avails himself of the fiiYors of fortune to com- 
mit injustice, may reckon that he is on the brink of ike 
abyss in which his pow^ is about to be ingulfed. His 
h^ is filled but by chimeras inspired by Satan. Diq>el 
these, and give ear to reason, that great mediatress between 
men. Our Empire is the centre of Islamism ; the blood of 
the infidels is the oil that feeds at all times the lamp with 
which it is illuminated. If thou comest against us, thou 
art an enemy of the faith. I have saddled my horse and 
girded my sabre to exterminate the infidels. Ood has chosen 
me to be the instrument of his vengeance. My arm will 
suffice to efface thy name from the fiice of the earth. I say 
no more to thee. Happy is he who seeks but what is 
righteous !" 

VIIL 

Mahomet II., marching with a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men, after addressing this challenge to Ouzoun-Hassan, 
encountered his son Mustapha at BegbazarL Mustapha 
prostrated himself with so much the more humility as he 
had the more glory to veil He kissed the hand of his 
fiither. His brother Bajazet, who eovemed Amasia, was 
joined at this halt by forty thousand azabs of his govern- 
ment. The three princes advanced thus along to the Euphra- 
tes, a river which traverses almost from one sea to another 
that base of the triangle of Asia Minor. Ouxoun-Hassan, hav- 
ing hasted to avenge the humiliation of his arms u&der his 
nephew, was waiting there in a position chosen and fortified, 
die armies of Mahomet. The first onset, ill conducted by the 
temerity of Mourad-Beg, who commanded the vanguard of 
the Turks, threw a multitude of pashas and begs into an 
ambush laid by Ouzoun-Hassan. He boasted of holdii^ 
captive the flower of the Turkish army. " Do not triumph 
yet," replied one of the prisoners, son of Timour-Khàn, gov- 
ernor of Peloponnesus, " my master has hundreds of thou- 
sands of men better than we." 

Mahomet, in consternation, had a dream which cheered 
his courage and that of the army. He dreamt that in a 
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hand to hand strnggk with Otuoun-Hassaii, he dealt the 
King of Persia a blow so terrible on the breast, that a frag- 
ment of his heart was detached, and fell upon the ground. 
Confident in this augury, he marched six days after Ouzoun- 
Hassan, who had Mien back to a position stronger still at 
Terdjan. The Persian army, stationed on the natural gra- 
dations of Otloukbéli, was commanded at the centre by Has- 
san, on the wings by his two sons. The two sons of Maho- 
met, Mustapha on the one side, Bajazet on the other, com- 
manded also under' their father the two flanks of his army. 

Mustapha rushed the first at the head of the akindjis and 
azabs, and, breaking with the shock the ranks of the Per- 
sians, slew with his hand Seinel-Beg, Behadur, sons of the 
King. Mahmoud, agha or general of the asabs, dismounted, 
out off the head of Seinel, and took it to Mahomet in the 
name of his son. The entire army saw in this death the re- 
alization of the prophecy of the dream; for the sons are 
called in the Persian ton^e ^^ a portion of the father's heart." 

Bajazet, emulous of nis brother, penetrated as far into the 
heart of the Persian army as he had before him. Ouzoun* 
Hassan, exposed and cut off, fled bewailing his son and his 
army. Thirty thousand Turcomans, surrounded by the 
cavalry of Mahomet, were massacred in cold blood, during 
three days, by the executioners of the army. Not to delay 
the pursuit of Ouzoun-Hassan, some hundreds were niassa- 
ored at each of the halts. Arrived before Kara-Hissar, a 
fortress of Lower Armenia, Mahmoud, the grand vizier, 
counselled the Sultan to lay siege to it before advancing far- 
ther into a doubtful country. Mahomet, indignant, apostro- 
phized insultingly his vizier, reproaching him with timidity. 
'^ It is not fortresses, but armies, that are demanded by my 
vengeance," said he. 

Kara-Hissar opened of itself before Mahomet. He gave 
their liberty to forty thousand slaves of both sexes, which the 
army was carrying in its train since the victory, whether to 
redeem the blood of the massacred prisoners, or to win, by 
this unusual magnanimity, popularity with the Turcomans 
of the frontiers, of whom he wished to make allies against 
the Persians. His letters of victory, and the flight of Ouz- 
oun-Hassan along to Shiraz, in the heart of Persia, informed 
the courts of Europe, of Egypt, and of Asia, of the first 
triumph of the Turks over the Persians. 

The vanquisher returned slowly to Constantinople, medi- 
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itàtam taoiber vm y o e acaimi tbe Venetittui «ad the 
Kni^ts of Rhodes, aoeom^oeB, thenceforth isolated, of 
Omoim-HaasaiL Mustapha, his son, was charged with the 
anny of Caramania, to complete the pacification of these 
provinces. Bat this yoong Prince did not eajoj long this 
i^iparent &Tor of his fath^. The Saltan, by the ooonsels, 
it IS said, of Mahmoad, ike grand vizier, or by the ooansel 
of his own jealoosy, soon recalled him to Constantinople. 
He sent in his place, as governor of Caramania, Djem-SulUm, 
his third son, scarcely aged eighteen years, bat whose virtues, 
talents, and precocioas ooarage made him the ornament <^ his 
court and the delight of Mussulmans. Poet and warrior, 
Djem had written idready a romantic poem in Persian, dedi- 
cated to his father. Passionat^y fond of wrestling, of which 
he had learned the exercise in Cilicia, that country of wrest- 
lers, Djem esteemed as light tiie &mous club of Alaeddin, 
preserved at Koniah as a proof of the superior strength of 
this Samson of the Seldjoukids. The Caramanians, charmed 
with his youth, his gentleness, and his address in combat, 
named him the first wrestler of the Empire, and submitted 
without resistance to his government. We will follow by 
and by into the East and into the West the romantic for- 
tunes of this young son of Mahomet II., the most amiable, 
the most interesting, and the best informed of the princes of 
his race. 

His father was going to prepare blindly, by a domestic 
tragedy, that which terminated also the days of this son. 
Through respect for the renown of their princes and for the 
Ottoman name, the two Turkish historians, Seadeddin and 
Solakzade, are silent upon this family drama, of which the 
Greek and Italian historiiuis, contemporaries and witnesses, 
reveal almost unanimously the circumstances. 

IX. 

Mustapha-Sultan, the hero of ihe campaign against the 
Persiuis, accustomed to independence in his government of 
Asia, suffered impatiently at Constuitinople the idleness of 
peace under the severe eyes of his falJier and the grand vix* 
ier. The popularity which he enjoyed for so many exploits 
among the people and among the Janissaries, led to watching 
with more rigor his conduct, his words, and even his amours. . 
The Sultan, who preferred Bajazet to him, the nature heir 
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to the throne^ dreaded for this âiTonte of his lieart a eompe- 
tition too glorious in the second son. He pardoned him none 
of the licenses and debancheries which he pardoned so freely 
in himself. Every fault of Mustapha was a crime in his 
eyes. One fatal passion, the result of a female imprudence, 
furnished him too plausibly the motive or the pretext of 
treating as a State crime an outirage upon Ottoman morals. 

One day as Mustapha passed on horseback before the 
palace of Ahmed-Pasha, one of the viziers of his father, who 
was warring at that moment in Armenia, a young woman, 
wife of the vizier, issued from the palace of the Sultan, en- 
veloped in a veil. Whether from a desire to see the hero of 
the Ottomans, or vanity to be seen, the wife of Ahmed drew 
aside the veil. Her beauty dazzled and fsiscinated the son 
of the Sultan. Love, which is but desire kindled by a gaze 
among nations whose manners interdict the sight and con- 
versation of the sex, took possession of the senses, and soon 
of the heart of Mustapha. He read in the eyes of the wife 
of Ahmed an admiration of him which doubled the seduc- 
tion. They understood each other at the glance. Secret 
messages and eunuchs completed the intelligence. Mus- 
tapha, informed of the day and hour when his idol would go 
to the bath, posted around the bath of the women some ser- 
vitors of his passicms, as rash as himself. The spouse of the 
vizier, wrested half naked from the arms of her slaves, was 
taken off from the sanctuary of feminine modesty, and deliv- 
ered to the love of Mustapha in his palace. 



A cry of horror and of execration rose at the rumors of 
this outrage through the whole city. It reached, through the 
viziers, the ears of Mahomet II. Whether horror at having 
to punish such a crime in a son, or impossibility of pardon- 
ing it, Mahomet brooded for some days in silence his irresolu- 
tion. The scandal was exciting public indignation. Ahmed- 
Pasha arrived from Asia, found his harem profaned, his 
favorite wife taken off from his affection, his honor and his 
religion outraged. He threw himself at the feet of the Sul- 
tan, his master, and asked him, with tears in his eyes, if that 
was the recompense which he reserved for his viziers who 
shed their blood in his service. 

^^ Thou shidt be avei^^" responded Mahomet ; << I will 
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wadi myself of the shame, were it with the blood of my own 
Teins." 

He summoned Mustapha before him ; he reproached him 
with his crime, demanded that he give back his wife to the 
vizier, or menaced him with his anger. Whether from the mad- 
ness of his fatal passion, or confidence in the attachment of 
the Janissaries, it is said 'that Mustapha persisted in his 
crime, and carried audacity to the length of drawing his 
sabre against his father. Mahomet let his son depart un- 

^unished. He appeared to hesitate still during three days. 
!he third night the tschaouschs or headmen entered the 
house of Mustapha, tore him from the arms of his adulterous 
odalisque, cut off his head, as if the meanest of criminals, 
exposed it a moment to the eyes of the people at the gate of 
the palace of his father, and buried the body, without pomp, 
in the tomb of his ancestors. The Janissaries, either taken 
by surprise, or astounded by a crime reproved by religion, 
law, and morals, did not dare to rise in favor of aie prince 
against the pubUc conscience ; they remained motionless and 
dumfounded before the corpse of their favorite. 

The murmur of the satisfied city, changed into sinister 
admiration of the inflexible justice of the Sultan, in sacri- 
ficing his own son to the maintenance of the sacred laws of 
matrimony, and Mahomet appeared a stoic lawgiver, in an 
act in which he, perhaps, was but a jealous sovereign, a 
partial father, and an unnatural àian. He might have 

Eunished without killing: exile and imprisonment would 
ave purged equally well the scandaL But exile and im- 
prisonment would leave an idol to the Janissaries, a competitor 
to Bajazet, a rival to his own glory. This Philip II. of the 
Ottomans referred the matter to the executioners. 

XI. 

Public horror soon succeeded to popular admiration for 
the ferocious impartiality of the Sultan. Mahomet II. felt 
the need of throwing the blame upon his vizier. He at- 
tributed to the sage and unfortunate Mahmoud the excess of 
severity which he had shown towards his son. He accused 
him of having manifested a criminal indifference for the 
blood of Othman, by playing at chess the day of- the death 
of Mustapha, and by appearing in public robed in white, 
when he ought to have worn the mourning of that prince. 
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HÎ8 real crimes were the too great and too long serrices 
which he had rendered to his master, his credit with the 
people, his reputation for virtue, his independence in the 
council, his humanity towards the vanquished, an'd above all, 
towards the Greeks and the Albanians. 

Mahmoud, born of a Greek father and of an Albanian 
mother, had been a Christian in his cradle. Carried off in 
infancy, and brought up among the pages, education alone 
had made him Mussulman. Although exteriorly attached to 
the religion of the prophet, he had retained for his eariy 
worship, and for his natal race, a filial sentiment, that led him 
to respect in the infidels the blood of which he was himself 
descended. His moderate and thoughtful policy, tempered 
too much, in the eyes of the fanatics, the impetuosities and 
cruelties of his master. Hé had rescued from him the King 
of Bosnia, and the Caramanian princes. He had hindered 
him from pushing too far his Persian victory against Ouzoun- 
Hassan. Mahomet was always for conquering; Mahmoud 
desired, above all, to consolidate the conquests. He favored 
the learned, the poets, the artists ; he collected public libra- 
ries ; he built, from his private fortune, mosques, that bear his 
name at Constantinople and at Sophia ; he constructed baths, 
gratuitous lodging-houses, bridges on the highways of the 
empire ; he kept up literary correspondences, which are pre- 
served as monuments of wisdom and of Persian style, with 
the poets of Shiraz and of Tebriz ; he composed himself, in 
the Persian tongue, poems that rival those of Hafiz ; his 
house was the sanctuary of sages, and men of letters. One 
day a week, it was open to all savants, writers, philosophers, 
poets, Turkish and foreign, who visited Constantinople. They 
were served a plate of rice (pilau), in which grains of gold, 
mixed with the grains of this favorite dish of the Turks, 
enriched at random his guests by this impartial liberality. 
" Whoever," he was wont to say, " enjoys the favors of 
fortune, should unceasingly have in his hand to distribute it." 

So much public esteem arising to the personal merit of 
the vizier, rather than the favor of the Sultan, obfuscated 
Mahomet : the vizier put his master in the shade ; it was his 
first crime. The second was a too frank repartee of Mah- 
moud to the Sultan. " Why is the Crimea fallen into the 
decay in which we see it ? " asked one day Mahomet, in his 
presence. " It is the fault of its viziers," replied a courtier 
who was present. " No," rejoined Mahmoud, " it is the fault 
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rf its Snlttiis, who had not ihe difoemment to dioose com- 
petent yisien." 

Mahomet saw in this a defianee to find a sabstitnte to 
Mahmoud, in the administration of the Empire. Thrown, 
some days after, into the prison of the Seven Towers, the 
yisier foresaw his death, and prepared himself, like a philoso- 
pher snperior to the ills of destmj. He made his will, 
without haughtiness, as without weakness, before his master. 
'^ I came to the gate of the Sultan," said he, at the end of 
this testament, '* with a horse, a sabre, and a few a^[pres (a 
small Turkish coin), for mj whole fortune. All that I have 
since acquired is the property of ihe Sultan, to whom I owe 
every tmng. I deliyer it back to him. I only supplicate 
him to spare the life of my son, Mohammed-Beg. I hope 
he will be pleased to maintain my pious foundations.'^ 

He hela out calmly, after praying, his neck to the ehiaouZ| 
who strangled him in Ûie prison. The people and the army 
wept for mm. Hb unmerited and saintly death raised him 
in the eyes of the Ottomans, to the rank of great men, and 
even of martvrs. 

Keduk- Ahmed-Pasha, a person without merit, was ap- 
pointed grand vizier. 

xn. 

The Pope, the Venetians, the Genoese, the Kni^ts of 
Rhodes, leagued, as has been seen above, with the Sohah of 
Persia, Ouzoun-Hassan, Mussulman like Mahomet, continued, 
after the defeat of the Persians, to sustain in Cilicia, the 
seaboard of Oaramania, the cause of the princes dispossessed 
of Caramania. The wife of Amurath 11.^ the Servian 
Princess Mara, step-mother of Mahomet II., had been vainly 
employed as negotiator of peace between Venice and the 
Sultan. The Knights of Bnodes and the Pope prevailed 
over the policy of Venice. The Princess Mara returned to 
Thessalonica, attended by the honors and the magnificences 
of Mi^omet 

A fleet of eighty Venetian galleys, of ten galleys of the 
Pope, of seventeen of Naples, and of fourteen galleys of the 
ELnights of Rhodes — a veritable naval crusade of all the 
maritime powers of the Adriatic and of the Mediterranean — 
debarked successively at Satalia, in front of Cyprus and of 
Smyrna, bodies of troops of various nations, who rivalled in 
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pillaging, in rayishmg, and murder, the Tnroomaas. Satalia 
and Smyrna, the two most wealthy cities of this coast, under- 
went the lot of Thessalonica, on its capture by Mdiomet. 

XIIL 

These insults to the coast of Asia Minor, to the cities 
and the islands, provoked to frenzy .the raee and vengeance 
of Mahomet. All his thoughts were turned to Rhodes, that 
fortress of his enemies, in the heart of his seas. Some wars 
in Croatia, in Carniole, in Styria, against the troops of 
Frederick III., Emperor of Germany, made a short diversion 
to his designs against this island. In an incursion of one 
of his begs into the provinces of the Emperor, the Ottomans 
reached as far as Laybach, and took the city by surprise 
during the celebration of divine service on Sunday, in the 
cathedral. They carried off a column of ten thousand cap- 
tives, male and female, ravaged in their turn all the unwalled 
towns, and burned Peterwardeïn, in the midst of the plain 
of Hungary ; frightful massacres avenged those of Smyrna 
and of Satalia. The intrepid Venetian general, Loredano, 
defended himself in Scutari of Illyria, even to the annihila- 
tion of the city. Eight thousand bodies of Turks and of 
Venetians rolled, during this desperate struggle of eight 
hours, on the two sides of the breach. " Eat my flesh," 
responded Loredano, to the remnant of the inhabitants who 
asked him to capitulate for want of food; "a soldier of 
Venice does not surrender but with life the post which is 
confided to him by the Republic." 

XIV. 

Some disasters sustained by the troops of Mahomet in 
Moldavia, soon repaired by the various military populations 
of his dominions, the Turcomans, the Bulgarians, the Ser- 
vians, the Albanians, did not turn aside the conqueror from 
his views upon Rhodes and on the Black Sea, where he 
wished to complete the Empire by the possession of the 
Crimea, and by the expulsion of the Genoese from Caffa, 
their commercial and military colony in the Crimea. He 
sent thither his grand vizier Ahmed, with the fleet. At the 
audience of leave of the grand vizier, he made him a present 
of a horse bearing a sadcfie of gold. 
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Oafia, delivered by a traitor^ gave to the grand vixier 
forty thousand Oreek slaves, transferred to Constantinople to 
people the city. Three days after the conquest, the grand 
yisier invited to a festival the Genoese traitor, and all the 
Armenians of Caffa, his accomplices. The festal hall had 
but one issue, through a narrow winding staircase, which 
allowed the guests to descend but one by one the steps. 
After the repast, Ahm^ bowed off separately each of his 
guests. At the ground step of the stairs, the posted heads- 
men whipped off their heads. The Genoese passed the last, 
without su^>ecting the fate of his accomplices. Such was 
the reward of treason, and ihe ransom of the Crimea. 

XV. 

This vengeance cost Mahomet II. a war. Fifteen hun- 
dred young Genoese nobles, transported to Constantinople on 
the Ottoman fleets, and incorporated among the pages and the 
Janissaries, contrived upon the passage a plot against the 
Turks, disarmed their vigilance, took possession of their 
vesseb, and threw themselves upon the coast of Europe, 
whence they took refuge in Hungary. 

Mahomet, having vainly claimed them back from the 
Hungarians, marched in person into Moldavia, to strike at 
once Moldavians and Hungarians. In the first battle, in 
Moldavia, the Janissaries gave way. "See your soldiers 

Siving ground, like cowards," said he to the agha of the 
anissaries ; " I thought them more courageous ; they need 
an example. I will show you how they should be led." 

He launched his horse at a gallop into the midst of the 
conflict, and fbught, sabre in hand, covered with his buckler, 
unto victory. 

The Princess Beatrice of Naples, betrothed to Mathias 
Corvinus, King of the Hungarians, who with her cortège 
was at this moment traversing Dalmatia on the way to 
Pesth, could only reach Hungary under guard of an entire 
army, to protect her against the Turks. The villages and 
cities where she had slept were burned the next day behind 
her by the akindjis, and the flames of the forests lighted her 
route. The same flames devoured Albania, lUyria, the basin 
of the Gulf of Lepanto, the gardens of Udina, and as far as 
the plains of Tagliamento, where Mahomet scattered fire and 
sword, to punish the Venetians for their alliance with his 
enemies. 
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XVI. 

The grand vizier, Keduk- Ahmed-Pasha, who succeeded 
Mahmoud, was replaced this year, by a statesman foreign 
to arms, but illustrious for administrative knowledge, poetry 
and politics: it was Mahommed-Pasha Oaramani, of the 
celebrated family of the poet Djelaleddin-Roumi, famous for 
his writings under the first Bajazet. 

Mahomet II., dissatisfied with the tardiness of his viziers 
and generals in effecting the pacification and conquest of the 
seaboard of the Adriatic, marched, at the head of sixty 
thousand azabs, and forty thousand Janissaries, upon Scutari 
of Illyria, to deal in that fortress a mortal blow to Venice. 
*' What an excellent nest the eagle has there selected to 
defend its young I " exclaimed he, upon seeing from a distance 
the cliffs, tiie ramparts, and the towers of Scutari. 

His colossal artillery bombarded the town with marble 
balls of the weight of fifteen quintals. Balls of wool, satu- 
rated with sulphur, and which kindled upon falling on the 
roofs, set the houses on fire, poisoning the cisterns. A foundery 
of encmnous cannons, and a powder manufactory, cast and 
loaded the pieces, on the spot itself where the Turks went 
on erecting new batteries. Two thousand seven hundred 
bullets, of from eleven to fifteen quintals, crushed the city 
during a siege of thirty-four days. The thirty-fifth day, 
Mahomet, seated on the mountain of the pashas, in a scarlet 
tent, visible to all his soldiers, ordered the general assault. 
One hundred and fifty thousand Ottomans scaled in vain the 
breaches ; they were thrown back by the heroes of Venice 
and of Albania. Twelve thousand Turks filled the ditches 
with their bodies. 

At the second assault he had all his cannons at once point- 
ed against the principal gate of the city, resolved to exter- 
minate the defenders of Scutari, even upon the bodies of the 
Janissaries who were mounting to the assault for him. The 
Janissaries either perished, or were dispersed by this hail of 
bullets showered from their own camp. 

Mahomet, obliged to sound the retreat to avoid annihilat- 
ing his own army, renounced the conquest of this cliff, which, 
however, sheltered no more than five hundred men and fifty 
women. " Why," cried he, " has the name of Scutari been 
ever mentioned before me, since I was doomed to leave there 
my glory?" 
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Tbe Mgp, oonyerted into a blookade, and confided to 
Evrenoe-Beg, gaye up at last iti minB to the Snltan by the 
treaty of p^aoe of 1479, wiUi Yenioe. Nothing now opposed 
his expedition against Bhocfes. 

xvn. 

The ishind of Rhodes, of which the Phœnician name 
signifies the island of Ser][>ents, and of which the Greek pos- 
terior name signifies the island of Boses, or the Rose of 
islands, resembles an advanced promontory of Asia, whidi 
the ruins of Mount Taurus prolonged into the Mediterra* 
nean, and which the sea has separated from it by a strait of 
ten thousand paces, to preserve it firom the invasions and ihe 
tynmnies of the barbarians, so often masters of the neigh- 
l>oring continent The Qreeks ascribed the Beparati<m of 
Rhodes firom the continent to the love of Helios, or the Sun, 
for Rhode, daughter or flower of this gardai walled by 
the waves. The Heliades, bom of these loves, founded, 
accordinff to their tradition, the cities and the harbors of ^e 
neighboring coast of Cilicia. Long free and republican, 
then possessed by Artemisia, Queen of Garia, celebrated for 
her mausoleum to her husband; visited rather than ccm- 
quered by the Persians and by Alexander ; its capital, built 
upon a hillock looking up at a riiort distance on the indentar 
tions, the snows, the gorges of the Taurus, those Alps of Asia, 
was ûimous for its cHmate, for its gardens, for its vessels, for 
its commerce, for its colossus of a hundred cubits high, betwe^i 
the legs of which entered their largest vessels under full 
sail. At the time of the Romans it was the school and the 
museum of Greece, the Athens or the Florence of the Archi- 
pelago. The pictures and the statues of the artists of Ionia 
made part of its renown and of its riches. Cicero came 
thither to study eloouence and poetry under the first masters 
of Greek letters. The epithet of monumental has been 
added to its name. Its charms made it the desire of con* 
querors ; its smallness guaranteed it against conquest Its 
aristocratic government was composed of a senate of the 
principal citizens, presided by a prytanis, a sort of elective 
and municipal regulator. It stood between the parties that 
divided Rome with a trimming neutrality. 

Constantino, after having transported the seat of the 
empire to Byzantium, annexed Rhodes to ihe empire, peopled 
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h witfi bishops, carried off the wrecfai of its temples to con- 
simct the church of St. Sophia, this mosaic of altars and of 
gods, expelled by Ohristianitj from the imagination of man* 
kind. The Arabs and the Turks, after Mahomet II., demol- 
ished there in tnm the churches of Qie worship of Con- 
stantine, to build their mosques. The crusaders wrested it 
at once from the Greeks and the Arabs, to truck it ?rith some 
Knight-errants of Germany, France and Italy. In fine, 
William de Villaret, grand master of the order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, conquered it from ^e Turcomans of Cilicia 
and acknowledged himself vassal of the lords paramount of 
Byzantium. 

The island of Cos, celebrated for the birth of Hippo- 
orates, the Aristotle of medicine^ and of Apelles, the Raplâiel 
of the ancients, followed wit^ the neighboring islets the 
vicissitudes of Bhodes. The Knights massacred, in these 
two islands, all the men of an age to bear arms ; the aged 
and the children, the women and the girls, were exported and 
sold as spoils on the coasts of the Adriatic and of Calabria. 
They peopled it instead with Christian inhabitants. The 
city of Rhodes, walled and fortified by Villeneuve, suc- 
cessor of Villaret, became an arsenal, a port, and a barrack 
for those religious conquerors. They took for some time 
Smyrna from uie Tartars of Oumour-Beg. The first Turkish 
Sultans, enemies of the Tartars and of me Turcomans, often 
leagued with the Knights, and confided to them, on the conti- 
nent itself, fortresses and cities such as Halicamassus. Fre- 
quent treaties of peace and alliance with Amurath and with 
Mahomet II., dissembled, under the name of arimistices and 
of truces, the vow of eternal war with the Mussulmans, which 
^rmed the foundation of that knightly institution. 

XVIII. 

I have related how Mahomet II., tired of temporizing 
witib this cosmopolitan republic, established on the borders 
of his empire, and menacing to his insular possessions, had 
exacted of the Knights that they should recognize his sov- 
ereignty by a tribute, and how the council of the order, 
offering an a/mntial present instead of a tribute, had labored 
obstinately to disguise its vassalage under a voluntary hom- 
age. 

The hour of violence, long retarded by the events above 
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related^ had at last strnok in the yindiothre bosom of 
Mahomet IL One hundred and sixty vessels were armed 
in silence in the ports of the Bosphoms, of Gonstantinof^ey 
of Salonica; one hundred thousand men, under the com- 
mand of a pasha, were ready to embark and sail for Bhodes. 
The grand master D'Aubusson, of the illustrious French 
house of the counts of the Marche, in Auvergne, a man 
chosen by the order for his birth, for his courage and his 
military talents against the day of danger, followed mentally, 
through his spies, these preparations. Letters from him to 
all the Knights of France, of Sicily, of Spain, of England, 
of Germany, of Italy, called them from their commanderies, 
with their vessels, to the salvation of the island, of the insti- 
tution, of Christendom. 

The departure of the expedition of Mahomet IL was 
preceded by some fruitless ne^tiations, in which the object 
on both sides was rather to detect the secret of the forces 
of each other than to become reconciled. They ûdled. 
Three renegades (converts) who had long inhabited the 
island, and who were acquainted with its vulnerable points, 
conferred secretly with Mahomet on the means- of success. 
One was a Greek noble of the island of Ehodes, named Melli- 
gallo, ruined in his country by his dissipations, and seeking to 
regain a fortune by the sale of his native land ; another was 
Demetrius Sofian, a Greek of Negropont, employed as nego- 
tiator and as spy by the son of Mahomet IL, prince Djem, 
governor of CUicia, charged by his father to treat with the 
Knights ; the third, named master Oeorgêy a skilful engineer 
in the attack and the defence of places, was one of those 
Germans without conscience and without country, who traffic 
indifierently their trade with aU who pay them, and often re- 
ceive two hires at the same time. George had inhabited the 
island, and his plans were adopted by the Sultan. 

XIX 

A renegade also of a name more illustrious had been 
chosen by Mahomet IL as general of the army of land and 
sea against Rhodes; he was called Mesih-Pasha. He was a 
Paleologus, a prince of that imperial house of which Maho- 
met had just dethroned the family, cousin to the last emperor 
Constantine Paleologus, a man whom neither religion, nor 
blood, nor country, nor honor, could retain on the side of 
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fàe TaiK|mshed. Paleologos, become pasha as the reward at 
his abjuration, redeemed, by an abject but able zeal, and by 
a courage worthy of another character, the inconvenience of 
not being born Mahometan. The Sultan judged that the 
Christians of Rhodes could have no enemy more virulent than 
ike man who had betrayed at once his religion, his family, 
snd his country. 

The two hundred sails of Mesih or Paleologus-Pasha ap- 
peared ike 24th May, 1480, upon the sea of Rhodes, between 
the isle of Cos and the continent. They bore two thousand 
combatants, the artillery which bombarded Constantinople 
and Scutari, formidable engines to batter the walls, and Ser- 
vian, Albimian, and Hungarian artillerists, to launch bombs 
to enormous distances. 

The Knights and the inhabitants covered the ramparts, to 
contemplate with terror this cloud which the north wind was 
rolling upon the island. Assembled from all parts of 
Europe in this Carthage of Christendom, encouraged by the 
prayers of the world, sustained by the promises of religion, 
allied with the Sultan of Egypt, who supplied them with pro- 
visions and sailors, at peace with the Sultan of Tunis, who 
leagued with them against Mahomet; in concert with the 
Turcoman princes of Cilieia, their neighbors and protegees, 
who still dbputed Caramania with prince Djem, and who 
harassed the coast of the sea — the Knights felt themselves 
capable of coping with the empire. Their treasury, compos- 
ed of the immense revenues of their possessions or comman- 
deries in the different States of Europe, and of the spoils of 
their pious piracy upon the coasts of Africa and Asia, was 
inexhaustible. Several of their grand masters or elective 
princes had employed this treasure upon fortifications which 
defied fleets by sea, and armies by land. D'Aubusson had 
completed them by the construction of moles and bastions 
which shut in the port as an anterior city, and by the con- 
struction in the country of inaccessible fortresses, where the 
inhabitants of the villages could retire for safety on the ap- 
proach of the Ottomans. Batteries, of which the fires cross- 
ed above the ports, had been erected around the coasts of 
the island. A light cavalry, mounted on Arabian and Tur- 
coman horses, could fly with the rapidity of signals from the 
centre of the bland to all the points of the circumference. 
In fine, in case the number of the Ottomans should be so 
great as to submerge the coast, and make themselves masters 
Vol. il— 9 
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of the island, the capital, in its gpaoions and solid enclocmrey 
offisred to the entire population of the island, which did not 
exceed thirty thousand inhabitants, an asylum against hun- 
ger, against slayery or death. 

The city of Rhodes, its capital, is built upon the sloping 
sides of a mil which fiices the seas of Cyprus and of Carama- 
nia. The heights of these hills, which form the back^und of 
the city, oyerlook with their walls, their bastions, their towers, 
the bare country which sweeps down into the interior of the 
island. 

On the side of the sea, two tongues of low land bend to- 
wards each other at their extremity to unbrace the harbor. 
These two natural promontories, piled at first by the Phene- 
cians and the Greeks, then by the Arabs and the Ohristians, 
with constructions superadded from age to age to construc- 
tions, flanked with bastions, surmounted with towers, dente- 
lated with battlements, present upon all their exterior sides 
to the sea, walls of rock, against which the billows dash in 
vain. Their mass, their height, their thickness, permit no 
breaches. Two square towers, one built by the Arabs, the 
other by the Christians, sunk in the sea at the narrow and 
tortuous entrance, which is shut by an iron chain, and by an 
interim mole, also fortified by a tower at its extremity, sepa- 
rate its military port and its port for commerce. Narrow 
quays are built around these two harbors. The city walls, 
as high and solid as those of the port, arise i^ain between 
those quays and the streets. Some narrow and winding 
arches, excavated under those walls like caves under a clii^ 
give the sole access to the interior districts of Rhodes. 
These districts, at first narrow and obscure from the shade 
of the walls, emerge insensibly in a gentle slope by one broad 
street to the summit of the city. On the right and on the 
left, the mouldering façades of the houses of the Knights of 
the different nations or tongues, leave to be seen above their 
sculptured doors the escutcheons and the devices of their 
possessors. It is the heraldic monument of all the nobility 
of Europe, displayed in stone upon this cloister of chivalry. 
In mounting further, a broad and elevated platform of earth 
bears the palace of the grand master and of the dignitaries 
of the order, which overlooks from one side the city, from 
the other the immense horizon of the sea of Cyprus and the 
xnountains of Telmissus on the continent. 

Outside this, of which the walls and the ditdies were 
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dbtible) two suburbs, one for tbe Jews, the other for the 
Greeks, were sheltered in the plain under the oannon of 
Bhodes on the one side, and on the other under the fort of 
the church of Phileremos, built upon a second hill adjacent 
to the city, and called the hill of SunbttUuj or the hill of the 
Hyacinths, firom the name of these flowers, with which it is 
still carpeted. 

XX. 

At three thousand paces from the hill of the Hyacinths, 
at a point without defence, Paleologu3-Pasha put in hia 
Tessels by the direction of the refugees, and landed his hun- 
dred thousand combatants. The peasantry fled into the sub- 
urbs and the city. The Ottoman army planted its tents upon 
Mount St. Stephen, an adjoining eminence, beyond the range 
of the batteries of the city. The fleet, after the debarka- 
tion, returned up the coast of the island towards the east, 
and cast anchor in an ample bay, where the sea of Syria 
unrolls its waves upon a bottom without depth and without 
shoal. 

XXI. 

The first attack directed by Paleologus-Pasha against the 
two towers which flanked the entrance of the port, scarcely 
gapped the blocks of granite of which they were constructed. 
Of the three renegades who directed the guns, two fell by 
the first discharges from the place. The German engineer 
George, judging, by the inefficacy of his attacks on the 
different bastions of the wall on the land side, that the works 
had been improved since his departure from the island, and 
wishing to indicate himself by concerted signals to the Otto- 
mans the sides on which their bullets would best affect the 
walls, he threw himself one night into a bark and presented 
himself to the Knights as a repentant transfîigee, who came 
to redeem his apostasy by services to the Christians. D' Au- 
busson received him with distrust; but his great renown 
in the art of directing artillery and inventing engines of war, 
disposed to the acceptance of his repentance, and of his aid, as 
an unexpected favor of Providence. He was placed, however, 
under the surveillance of six Knights, who were to keep an 
eye to his manoeuvres. . After a few days' trial, it was 
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obserred that his battmes were firing wide of ^ Ottomaoi^ 
while the batteries of the Ottomans were hitting point blank 
the weakest positions of the place. He was oondemned upon 
these indications, with perhaps as much leyity as he had been 
received. The oooncil had him hung on (me of the towers 
of the port, to punish the presumed treachery, and to suggei^ 
to Paleologus-Pasha a lesson of terror on the end of traitors. 

XXII. 

Paleologus, hoping no longer in stratagem or art, trusted 
only in the number and impetuosity of the troops. The land 
and sea became, day and night, for a month, two volcanoes, 
which vomited ten thousand bullets against the walls and 
three tiiousand bombs into the place. Bhodes, its walls, its 
churches, its palaces, were but a heap of ruins, levelled and 
ploughed by three hundred pieces of artillery. The eleven 
cannons, of monstrous calibre, mounted on the hill of Phile- 
remos, opened the flanks of the bastions, breached the towers, 
filled the trenches. The detonation of these pieces made, 
say the witnesses, the sea tremble as far as the islands of 
Cos and Cyprus, and reverberated from the gorges of Mount 
Taurus to the bottom of the Gulf of Satalia. 

But the Knights and the inhabitants maintained unflinch- 
ingly their ground, and ^^ Bhodes, on the side of Mount 
Phileremos resembled," says another narrative of the siege, 
'^ the immense tortoise which would unceasingly renovate its 



The Turks exhausted their munitions, their inventions, 
their engines, their explosions of mines, without advancing 
a step beyond the foot of the ramparts. They fell by thou- 
sands beneath the stones which the besieged rolled down 
upon their bodies. After a truce of several days, and some 
vain summonses to the Grand Master, a last assault, given by 
one hundred thousand men by sea and land at once, covered 
at length, the breaches and the quays with the Ottomans, who 
had now but to descend into the city, open in all parts. 

It was Friday, the 28th July, the very day on which the 
Ottoman fleet, under the command of Keduk- Ahmed-Pasha, 
debarked at Otranto, which was given up to fire and blood. 
Mesih or Paleologus-Pasha, thinking himself master of his 
prey, had imprudently proclaimed in his camp that the spoils 
and the slaves of Khodes belonged to the Sultan, and were to 
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be reserved by the vanquishers. His soldiers, who fought 
for pillage rather than for glory, threw down their arms, and 
refused to mount the breaches to support those who had 
occupied them. This hesitation shook the Janissaries them- 
selves, thus abandoned upon the Breaches; they came, cursing 
<^e avarice of the pasha. The Knights ascended in their 
place, and drawing up to them the scaling-ladders of the 
Turks into the city, re-established the dilapidated scarps. 

Discouragement, lassitude, murmuring and mutiny forced 
at last Paleologus-Pasha to re-embark his army, which left 
twelve thousand dead before the walls. While he was 
weighing anchor and extricating his two hundred vessels, the 
city rung with shouts of victory, and the chant of hymns in 
triumphal processions. D'Aubusson, covered with wounds 
from fighting foremost on the breach, was taken home upon 
a hand-barrow decked with Turkish trophies. Most of the 
names of the nobility of the different nations of the West 
received a new illustration in this memorable siege. It was 
the last gasp of chivalry. Their chief, D'Aubusson, was 
the hero among these heroes of the cross. Happy if the dis- 
ingenuous policy of his order had not tarnished, some days 
after, under his name, the glory with which Europe crowned 
his intrepidity. 

XXIII 

Mahomet II., indignant at a reverse which he attributed 
to Paleologus, received the fleet with sevçre reproaches ; he 
degraded the general from his rank of pasha, and sent him to 
expiate, in the humble post of sandjak-beg of Gallipoli, his 
fault or his misfortune. Paleologus was expecting to die. 
Whetiier from indulgence or disdain, Mahomet let him live 
for another fortune, which was afterwards to raise him from 
his disgrace. 

The Sultan prepared to efface, by victories, the two humil- 
iations which his arms had undergone at Scutari and at 
Rhodes. The first days of the following spring, he had the 
horse-tails planted on the Asiatic bank, between Scutari and 
Gebissé, in front of the seraglios. It was the sign to the 
army for rallying around the tents of its master. Mahomet 
had resolved to conquer Syria, and perhaps^ Egypt, from 
the Sultan of Cairo, who had aided his enemies in Caramania, 
in Persia, and at Khodes. Thus the Bnpire, to which he had 
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Âven a solid base upon the Danube, a central capital at 
Constantinople, a robust body in Garamania, was going to 
extend its two immense arms, in a single ring — ^the one as far 
as the chains of the mountains of lUyria, to embrace the 
Adriatic and Italy ; the <fther as far as the mountains of 
Lebanon, to embrace the sea of Cyprus and Egypt Never, 
in so few years, had a conquering tribe thus incorporated 
thirty nations in a single empire. 

Death arrested Mahomet II. in the accomplishment of 
this plan, reserved for his successors. A malady, violent and 
hasty like his temperament, seized him in his tents, on the 
first march of the army, encamped on a site which is named 
the " Meadow of the Sidtan." The army was ignorant for 
several days of his death. The eunuchs and the physicians 
in the coidfidence of the grand viiier assigned as reason for 
the halt a slight illness of the Sultan, which compelled him 
to return to take the baths of Constantinople. 

XXIV. 

During the halt, the grand vizier, Mohammed Nischani, 
was preparing the empire for the second son of Mahomet, 
Djem, or Zizim, the favorite of the father and the hope of 
the vizier, to the detriment of Bajazet, to whom the throne 
belonged by right of birth. Meanwhile, to appear irre- 
^oachable in aU events, the vizier sent a chamberlain, 
Keklik Mustapha, to Bajazet, governor of Amasia, to 
announce to him the death of his father. The messenger 
had orders to take his leisure on the way, and thus leave 
time for an astute combination of events. This combina- 
tion, which was to assure the throne to Dje^, and death to 
Bajazet, was by so much the surer of success, as Amasia, 
the residence of Bajazet, was nine days' journey from Con- 
stantinople, and Magnesia, where Djem at that moment 
resided, was only four days' journey from the camp. A 
rapid and confidential courier bore to Djem, at Ma^esia, the 
plan of the vizier. 

An excess of prudence ruined Djem and his protector. 
In the fear that Bajazet, arrived the first at Constantinople, 
might carry off by his presence the support of the Janissaries 
who remained in garrison, the grand vizier Mohammed sent 
them orders to cross the Bosphorus and to present themselves 
immediately at the camp of the Imperial Meadow. While 
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they were executing this unusual order, a litter, closed with 
bars and curtains, and escorted by eunuchs and guards, issued 
from the camp and advanced toward» Scutari. It was, they 
said, the Sultan, sick, whom they were carrying back to the 
baths of the seraglio at Constantinople. The camp and the 
people suspected nothing. But this imperial litter haWng 
been encountered about midway between the camp and the 
sea by the discontented Janissaries, who were marching to the 
Meadow, the rumor of an imposture spread in an instant 
amon^ the soldiers. They gathered round the cortège, an4 
fiercefy demanded to be shown the Emperor. The curtains 
opened, showed but the corpse of Mahomet II. At this 
sight, they suspected a state crime, arrested the litter^ ran 
to the camp to call their comrades to vengeance, returned in 
tumult to the borders of the sea, embarked, and arrived in 
full sedition at Constantinople, pillaged the district of the 
Jews, the palaces of the viziers supposed to be partial to 
Djem, entered by storm the seraglio, and beheaded the grand 
vizier, whom they accused of meaning to usurp the throne. 
The body, scarce cold, of Mahomet II., thus witnessed the 
anarchy caused by his death. A bloody interreign threw 
Constantinople into consternation for some days, without an 
emperor or a vizier. 

* XXV. 

Meanwhile the divan assembled at the seraglio to rescue 
the Empire from the anarchy of the soldiery. They charged 
with a unanimous dictatorship Ishak-Pasha, a man of firm- 
ness, integrity, and respected by the soldiers. Seconded by 
a band of Janissaries, by the citizens, and the moUas (stu- 
dents), he repressed the seditionists, and forced them to 
return to duty. In haste to ead the interred, he ran to 
the seraglio, where Mahomet II. had kept, as hostages, two of 
the children of his sons, the one called Eorkoud, son of 
Bajazet, aged eight years, the other named Ogouz-Khan, 
son of Djem, still in the cradle. He presented Korkoud to 
ihe army^ who proclaimed him provisional Sultan while 
awaiting the arrival of his father. The Ottoman people, 
who see the rights of the nation but in the rights of the fam- 
ily, obeyed without a murmur this title crowned in a child. 
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XXVI. 

Meanwhile, as if fortune had meant to cat one by one all 
the threads of the web prepared by the decapitated vizier, 
the confidant sent to I>iem to invite him to the Imperial 
Meadow, had not arrived as far as Magnesia ; being met upon 
the way by Sinan-Pasha, governor of Anatolia, who had 
opened his despatches. Sinan-Pasha, an interested partisan 
of Bajazet, had the messenger strangled by his cfaiaoux, 
I>jem thus remained fcnr a long time iterant of the death of 
hu father, and the events of Constantmople. 

Bajazet came to know them, though tardily, by the arri- 
val of Keklik-Mustapha. He set out the same night from 
Amasia, at the heaB of four thousand select cavalry of his 
government. The twelfth day he entered Scutari, a suburb 
of Constantinople. The viziers^ the generals, the aghas, the 
Janissaries, and the whole city, embarked in galleys and 
caiques from Constantinople, to come to Ibrm a triumphal 
cortège of entry to the new Sultan. But the intrigues did 
not wait this entry to break forth around him. Ishak-Pa- 
sha, who had exercised for twelve days back Ihe functions of 
grand vizier, and who feared to'be dispossessed by the Ama- 
nan vizier whom Bajazet had with him, spread adroitly among 
Ihe Janissaries the rumor that this favqfite counselled hia 
master to break ^e yoke of the army, to reform the disci- 
pline, to reduce the pay. The Sultan, intimidated by these 
rumors, sent back the favorite to Amasia ; but this was not 
enough for the Janissaries. Scarcely had the Sultan set foot 
upon the soil of Europe, than this soldiery, drawn up in bat- 
tle order cm the pomt of the seraglio, demanded by their 
cries an amnesty under solemn oeth, for those amongst them 
who had slain the vizier,^ and committed the oth^ outiageSi. 
They also exacted an*imperial liberality on oocaslon of his 
iidv^t to the throne. 

Bajazet had but the dboice between concession and the 
revolt. He ratified the wish of the army, and thus convert- 
ed into a usage ruinous to the public treasury, the avidity 
of the soldiers. On this condition he was permitted to en- 
ter the palace. 

XXVII. 

The next day, exchanging the white for the black turban, 
in token of grief, he conducted tiie funeral of his father, and 
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deposited the body of Mahomet IL in the tomb whieh the 
prince had prepared for himself, in the magnificent iuârbé 
built under the walls of the mosque that bears his name. 

Ishak-Pasha was made grand yizier; a camp was formed 
hastily by his orders at Scutari, to prevent, should it be 
necessary, the competition of Pjem for the Empire. 

Some days passed, in the festivities of the accession to 
the throne, and in the uncertainty of the events which the 
submission or resistance of the troops of Asia to the govern- 
ment of Bajazet II. was preparing for the capital. They 
were employed in the public places in extolling or in exe- 
crating aie memory of Mahomet 11. 

" He has conquered two empires," said the partisans of the 
prince ; " that of Byzantium, and that of Trebizond ; he has 
subjugated two hundred fortified cities ; he has annexed to 
the heritage of the Ottomans, fourteen kingdoms, or sov- 
ereign principalities. He has founded schools, libraries, 
mosques, hospitals without number, for the sanctification, the 
instruction, and the relief of his people. A mosque that 
rivals St. Sophia, bears his name and guards his tomb. His 
roads, his aqueducts, his public baths, cover the provinces 
administered by his viziers. He has honored and himself 
cultivated letters ; poetry, astronomy, ihe mathematics, en- 
couraged by his munificences, and by tiiose of Mahmoud, his 
grand vizier, have called to Constantinople the most erudite 
and the most polished intellects from the East and from the 
West. He corres^nded himself with his own hand, and in 
different languages, with the princes or the men eminent by 
their renown of all countries ; his court was an academy of 
philosophers and poets, whose conversation recreated him from 
the fatigues of war and the anxieties of ambition. The last 
of his grand viziers, killed the day after his death by ihe 
Janissaries, was the first writer of his times. Four other of 
his viziers also cultivated poetry. His divan assembled all 
the celebrities of his empire. Thirty Ottoman poets, among 
whom was one woman, the famous Seineb, received from him 
pensions .and honors. One of his warriors, Ahmed-Pasha, 
is more illustrious for his religious songs than for his victo- 
ries. In fine, Mahomet endured humbly the contradiction of 
the learned and the counsels of the wise. ' Do you dare to 
discuss with me ? ' said he one day angrily to Khodja-Zade, 
who was teaching him the jurisprudence necessary to the 
founder of institutions. ' As thy slave, no,' responded the 
Vol. n.— 9* 
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Jurist ; ' as thy professor, yes, I dare it ; for if thou art mj 
sorereign elseimere, here ihon art my disciple.' " 

'* In Mahomet,'^ repUed the sages, '^ the reign is great, but 
the man is perverse. He loved science, poetry, letters, as an 
element or fflory, bat not as an element of virtue. He es- 
teemed civilization but as a means of consolidating his con- 
quests. The just and the unjust had for him no existence ; 
ambition alone was the soul of his policy. Without doubt 
he aggrandised the Empire, but he dishonored the name of 
the Ottomans. One of the sexes was not sufficient for his 
debaucheries ; he punished with death the resistance of chil- 
dren and of virgins to his lubricities. He murdered the son 
of the grand duke Notaras and the daughter of the Venetian 
governor of Negropont, for having preferred death to infamy. 
He dishonored the harem of his fiither, in forcing his widow 
to espouse a slave. He drowned his infant brother, to extin- 
guish a future rivalry. * He executed through jealousy, in 
two of his grand viziers, the most zealous servants and vir- 
tuous men of his court. In fine, he had his own son, the 
heroic Mustapha, strangled, less to punish him for his crime 
than for his glory. His sole monument is Constantinople ; 
his sole name is Jihe Cfonqueror, But his memory, which 
can never be forgotten while treading the soil of Byzantium, 
will be at once the pride and the humiliation of the Otto- 
mans." 

Thus spoke, the day following his death, the'Oreek, Ital- 
ian and Persian writers, and even his Turkish contempora- 
ries, of Mahomet the Conqueror; and these judgments, 
different according to the different countries, are still to-day 
the judgment of posterity. A great reign, an immoral and 
sanguinary man, who makes history sometimes admire> but 
who oftener makes humanity blush and shudder. 
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BOOK FIFTEENTH. 



The two brothers wlio were now going to dispute for the 
empire, knew each other but by mutuality of hatred from 
the cradle. They were both of them unknown to the capital. 
Mahomet II., their father, did not believe in nature, because 
he had so often outraged her by his family murders. He 
had constantly kept his two sons at a distance from the 
throne and from his residence, through dread of the palace 
intrigues or of the barrack movements which might be 
connected with their names. He banished them alike, the one 
to Magnesia, the other to Amasia, the two extremities of 
Asia Minor, to prevent the occurrence between them of 
either leagues or rivalries, alike fatal to the repose of the 
Empire. Fraternal sentiment could not, therefore, correct in 
them the ambition, which was born in their blood and culti- 
vated in their souls by their different mothers, of supplant- 
ing each other in the throne of their father. 

The coronation of Bajazet II. gave Djem or Zizim to 
understand the lot that awaited him, according to the law 
of murder decreed by Mahomet II. which authorized the 
brother to slay his brothers, and which left no arbiter 
between them but death. If Djem were not to revolt for 
the throne, he must have revolted for his life ; he must either 
reign or die. 

II. 

This young prince, infinitely better endowed by nature 
than Bajazet 11. was not yet twenty years of age. The por- 
traitures of the historians of Ehodes, of Rome, and of 
France, a country which he has affected by his misfortuneSi 
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represent him as being of a taU stature, of a majestie gait, 
of a Greek or Italian complexion like his mother, a Venetian 
slave, carried off from an island oi the Archipelago ; of a 
melancholy look, of a gracious mouth, of an affable bearing, 
of an easy and imageful elocution, wherein was found the 
oriental poetry of his cradle beneath the masculine eloquence 
of his rank and the dignity of his reverses. It has been 
seen that he excelled in the three exercises of body and mind 
which constituted then the chivalry of the Persians and the 
Turks ; to write verses, to manage the sabre, and to wrestle 
by strength and suppleness, the limbs naked and oiled, with 
the most celebrated wrestlers of Albania and of Persia. 
The more serious courage which he showed in his vice- 
royalty of Gilicia, in batmng against the sons of Garaman- 
Oghli ; the attraction of his youth, the indulgent mildness 
of his government, had rendered him dear to entire Garama- 
nia, where he miti^ted, although vanquisher, the yoke of his 
&ther. The soldiers and the people of Magnesia were in 
advance won to his cause, by the love with which his conduct 
had inspired them. The unpromising renown and the savage 
character of Bajazet augmented this predilection far Djem. 
In such a disposition of the populations and the troops of 
Asia, the spontaneous proclamation of Djem to the empire was 
responded to unanimously from Erzeroum to Broussa. En- 
tire Caramania rose to sustain its favorite. Djem had but to 
consent to rebellion against a candidate of the Janissaries. 
His troops ran to arms of themselves. They surrounded 
him in a few days at Magnesia with an army equal in num- 
ber and more devoted in attachment than that of Scutari. 
He advanced upon Broussa, the capital of Ottoman Asia, 
with the vanguard of his army ; he hoped to enter it without 
obstacle, and to erect throne against throne. Time and his 
popularity would do the rest. 

m. 

But the Turks have a sense of family rights and of 
hereditary possession of the government, wmch prevails even 
over their passions and their preference. With them, legiti- 
macy is divine, the caprice of popular predilections is l>ut 
human. Legitimacy was for Bajazet II. 

The Sultan of Constantinople, on being informed of the 
proclamation of the Sultan of Magnesia, and his march upon 
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Bronssa, hastened to embark a body of some thousands of 
tiie Janissaries, and directed them to sail for the small port 
of Moudania, adjacent to Moimt Olympus, to cut off his 
brother from the route to Broussa, and to dispute with him 
this capital of their father. The two armies arrived simul- 
taneously at opposite gates of the city. Broussa, summoned 
in the name of the two Sultans to open its gates, trembled 
ÎOT fear of a mischoice of cause and fortune. It hesitated 
for some days; it adjourned obedience under various pre- 
texts ; but while the authorities of Broussa were thus nego- 
tiating to gain time, the people, rapturous in the cause of 
Djem, were passing out to him above the walls the encourage- 
ments, the provisions, the subsidies, even the combatants 
which he needed. Sustained by these pepular ovations, 
Djem attacked the Janissaries of Bajazet under the walls, pre- 
cipitated them into the sea, made prisoner their general Ayas- 
Pasha, and, returning victor to Broussa, was there conducted 
in triumph to the palace of his ancestors. He was proclaimed 
a second time Sultan ; money was struck, and prayers said in 
tiie mosques in his name ; to him was delivered the treasury. 
Eor eighteen days he governed Asia, and sent his firmans to 
Europe from this capital of Bithynia. 

IV. 

Meanwhile, whether it was that he did not delude himself 
as to the real inequality of his forces compared with those 
of his rival, or that he hesitated to engage in a fratricidal 
war, Djem essayed to restore concord, upon equitable terms. 

There was then at Broussa a Sultana named Seldjou- 
Khatoun, aunt of Mahomet II., grand-aunt of Djem and 
Bajazet. She lived, honored and esteemed for her worth, in 
an old palace. Djem besought her to go to Constantinople, 
to interpose her wisdom and mediation between him and his 
brother. He authorized her to offer Bajazet the equal divi- 
sion of the empire, in which the share of Bajazet would be 
Europe, the islands, the Archipelago, the Black Sea, Servia, 
Wallachia, the Adriatic, and wmch would leave himself, 
Djem, but the sovereignty of Asia. Seldjou-Khatoun, at- 
tended by a retinue of women, of eunuchs, of guards, and 
of inferior envoys, presented herself at Constantinople. She 
acquitted herself of the mission with the double authority 
of the affection of an aunt and of her character of ambassa- 
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dress. Beoeiyed with req>ect b^ Bajazet, she represented 
eloquently the perils of the Empire and the rights of blood. 
Bajaaet smiled : '^ Kings have no kindred," replied he. 

V. 

This abortive negotiation surrendered the Empire to the 
fate of arms. Djem, whose destiny it was to experience by turns 
the treachery of friends and enemies, of Mussulmans and Chris- 
tians, was abeady sold to Bajazet by his first chamberlain, 
Yacoub. Bajazet promised to this intimate counsellor of his 
brother the government of Anatolia, if he would concur in 
quashing the civil war by advising Djem to his ruin. 
Yacoub counselled the Sultan of Broussa to divide his army 
into two bodies. One division, commanded by an unskilful 
general, was to confront at Nice the army of Bajazet ] the 
other, commanded by Djem in person, would cover Broussa 
and Mount Olympus. This separation of the army in two, 
by weakening each wing, gave the victory to Bajazet 

A battle, fought before the walls of Nice near the obelisk 
of Constantine, mrew back the partisans of Djem as far as 
Zenischyr. Bajazet advanced towards the city. He was 
there joined by Keduk-Ahmed-Pasha, the ablest general of 
Mahomet II., who was returning from Italy covered with 
glory, and who was believed to be animated with implacable 
resentment against Bajazet for past offences. 

Djem hastened to Broussa, and strengthened at Zenischyr 
by a host of Turcomans and Caramanians, fought in vain like 
a hero. The presence of Bajazet, the veteran dbcipline of 
the Janissaries, the name and counsels of Keduk- Ahmed, at 
last the treachery of Yacoub, completed the rout of the Sul- 
tan of Broussa. Night alone protected the flight of the 
Turcomans and Caramanians. The darkness left Djem some 
hopes of still rallying them. Concealed in a forest adjoining 
the field of battle with a band of his partisans, he hoped 
next day to collect his troops, and make a new trial of for- 
tune. The rising sun showed him the nothingness of these 
hopes. The rout had swept off all. He had but time to fly 
himself, escorted by sixty horsemen as far as the wild gorges 
of Ermeni. He stopped there to repose his horses, and to dress 
the wound that he had received from a kick of his horse on 
the les. He had left his tents of Zenischyr, after the battle, 
in such destitution that his grand vizier was obliged to lend 
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iiim hÎB mantle to ooTer him, while he slept on the gro«id, 
from the cold and moisture of the nights. 

Arrived at Eoniah, he fomid there the Sultana, his 
mother, and his harem. With his family and treasures he 
took the route of Tarsus, to ask an asylum in Syria from 
the Sultan of Egypt. Aleppo and Damascus received him 
as a dispossessed Sultan, who would by and by recover his 
throne. The Sultan of Egypt gave him at Cairo entertain- 
ment in his vizier's palace, and a court befitting his rank. 
Weary of inaction, a^i wishing to regain in the eyes of the 
Ottomans the title of sanctity which might increase the 
number and the fanaticism of his partisans, whom he had left 
in Asia, he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and to Mecca. 
These pious journeys effaced for a time all trace of him in 
the Arabian deserts. y 

Let us return to Bajazet II. 

VI. 

The day following his victory, the Turcomans of Ermeni, 
who had insulted and pillaged JDjem after his defeat, having 
come to ask him for peace m recompense of their defection, 
Bajazet answered that he was going to give them the reward 
which they- merited. He had them surrounded by his 
guards, and caused them to be crucified on the trees of the 
forest. " Behold," said he to the Turkish peasants of those 
provinces, " the reward of slaves who mix in the quarrels 
of Sultans. How has this wretched vermin dared to lift a 
hand against the sacred person of my brother ? " 

The Janissaries, on his return to Broussa, demanded to 
have the city delivered them for pillage in punishment of its 
treason. Bajazet descended to prayers and tears to avert 
their purpose. " Grant to me myself, and to me alone," 
said he to them, " the city of my fathers." But encouraged 
by the impunity of the pillage of Constantinople, the Jan- 
issaries eluded the supplications of their Sultan. Bajazet 
was able to rescue the city from pillage but by paying the 
ransom of Broussa to his soldiers. Each Janissary received 
a thousand aspers in compensation of his part of the spoils. 

Keduk- Ahmed, whom the Italian and French historians 
name improperly Acomat, brought back the victorious army 
from Caramania to Constantinople. The service which Keduk- 
Ahmed had just rendered him in Zenischyr, had ill efiace^ 
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Ûkt eurlj impressions of Bsjaiet towards this Belisarins of 
the Ottomans. An old hatred rankled still in his memoir. 
One day as Bajazet, in his youth, accompanied Mahomet IL, 
his &ther, in one of his campaigns, Keduk- Ahmed, in in- 
specting the army, had spoken roughly to the son of ihe Sul- 
tan for the lack of discipline that reigned in his division. 
*^ Thou wilt repent of this insolence, when I shall be thy 
master," said Bajaset, humbled. *^ Ajid I,*' replied the old 
warrior, " I swear here, by the head of thv father, that if 
thou ever art Sultan, I will never bear a sabre for a master 
such as thou." 

At the review of the troops in the meadow of Scutari, 
Keduk- Ahmed in fact appeared before the Sultan at the 
head of the cavalry, without arms, and his sabre hanging at 
the pommel of his saddle. '^ What means that costume ? " 
asked the Sultan, astonished. Keduk remin'ded him proudly 
of his oath, to never bear a sabre in his service. " I dis- 
charge thee from the engagement," said Bajazet; " thou hast 
too lonff a memory ; forget the faults of my youth, and serve 
me as thou hast served my father." 

VII. 

Meanwhile, scarcely had he entered Constantinople, than, 
vroud of his renown and his ascendency over the Janissaries, 
Keduk- Ahmed murmured loudly against the cowardice of the 
grand vicier and of the Sultan, who, instead of fighting, ne- 
gotiated with the Kni^ts of Rhodes and with the Turco- 
mans, still revolted, of Koniah. Formerly grand vizier of Ma- 
homet II., he regarded as beneath him all authority short of 
the highest ; he was one of those men who acknowledge a 
master but on condition of domineering over him. 

A bitter domestic remembrance envenomed the soul of 
Keduk- Ahmed a^inst the grand vizier Ishak-Pasha. The 
young wife of Keduk- Ahmed, taken off formerly by Prince 
Mustapha, was daughter of Ishak, the grand vizier. Keduk- 
Ahmed, idfter the death of her ravisher, sent her back to her 
father. The father did not forget this outrage. 

Bajazet, too, endured impatiently the necessity of a gen- 
eral too dear to the troops, wno prized too highly his services, 
and imposed himself upon his master. His anger, which did 
not dare to break out in the calm of reflection, found vent 
in a moment of drunkenness. 
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Eednk- Ahmed, invited by the viziers and the pashas of 
^e seraglio to a festival in the palace, attended through def- 
erence for his master. Bajazet, against the rules of religion 
and of usage, quaffed freely of the wines of Cyprus and of 
Bhiraz, and forced, by his examples and his exhortations, his 
guests to drink. Kcduk-Pasha, an austere observer of the 
Koran, yielded with repugnance to the entreaties of the Sul- 
tan. The Sultan, in the heat of wine, which imties tongues 
and opens hearts, said imprudently, that a pacific reign like 
his did not need to make his people pay for the glory and 
the cupidity of ambitious soldiers, who made the Empire a 
prey, and that he would, by reducing the number and the 
pay of those seditions Janissaries, bring down the pride of 
Uieir chiefs to the modesty and obedience of slaves of the 
Sultan. 

Keduk, designated by these words, and himself excited 
by the wine, asked the Sultan who had confirmed him upon 
his throne, and broke forth into violent reproaches against 
the ingratitude of sovereigns. He represented to Bajazet, 
still scarcely secure enough to be so forgetful and so haughty, 
the danger of discontenting, by such declarations, the Janis- 
saries, who might withdraw the throne which they had given. 
A silence of terror followed upon these words. 

Bajazet thereupon forgot all prudence ; he blushed, made 
a sign to one of his chamberlains, and spoke some words to 
him in a low voice. At the close of the festival, there was 
brought, according to the usage of the Princes of the Bast, 
when they wish to show their magnificence, a robe of 
honor to each of the guests. That which was set upon 
Keduk- Ahmed was black, a sinister sign of reprobation and 
of mourning. Keduk understood, and rose to withdraw from 
the seraglio, and prepare for death. 

" Stay here," said the Sultan, with an accent which 
already foreboded his doom; and with a gesture he or- 
dered the chiaouz to strip the grand vizier of his clothes, to 
apply to him the bastinado, and to strangle him after having 
dishonored his body. 

" Cowardly and ungrateful tyrant," exclaimed then the 
vizier, who had no longer any thing to restrain his resent- 
ments, " since thou didst meditate my death, why, by an 
impious refinement of vengeance, hast thou forced me to 
Bully my soul in drinking wme with thee ? " 

The headsmen had already torn off the clothes of Keduk- 
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Ahmed, and applied the bastinado to hb naked shoolders; 
they were brin^g the oord to strange him, idien Uie Kis- 
lar-agha, or chief of the eunucha, a secret fHend of Kednk, 
threw himself at the feet of the Sultan ; he conjured him to 
suspend the execution, in order to asoertam, before it was too 
late, if the Janissaries would not revolt at the news of the 
disgrace and the imprisonment of their g^ieraL The Sul- 
tan, struck with this prudence, ordered Keduk-Ahmed to 
be thrown, bloody, and half-naked, into the prison of the 
seraglio. 

vnL 

• 

Meanwhile the night was passing, and the son of Keduk- 
Ahmed, who adored his father, and sat up to wait for him, 
did not observe him returning home. Uneasy at this delay, 
he ran to the house of one of uie viziers who attended the ban- 
quet, and learned a few of the circumstances, which enabled 
him to guess the rest. Trembling for the life of his father, 
if he should still be living, or eager to avenge him if dead, 
the son ran to the barracks of me Janissaries, woke them 
up, harangued them, showed them their general and thmr 
Either, victim of his devotion to their interests, Êdling be- 
neath the dishonoring hand of a drunkard, or about to expiate, 
in the course of the night, his virtue by execution. 

At these tears, these gestures, these supplications, ten 
thousand Janissaries, all outraged in their chief, rush furi- 
ously into the streets, call their comrades to arms, incite them 
to march to the palace, to set fire to the seraglio, to the esA 
of rescuing their defender from an ungrateful Sultan, or to 
avenge his death by throwing upon his corpse the corpse of 
fiis assassin. Presently thirty thousand Janissaries, with 
torches and drawn sabres in hand, pressed around the outer 
gate of the seraglio, burst it open by axe blows, and dashed 
across the courts, agûnst the second gates, to penetrate into 
the palace. 

Bajazet, apprised by the tumult, by the torches and the 
cries of the soldiers, had the doors barricaded by the chief 
of the eunuchs, and presenting himself inside the bars of an 
elevated balcony, demanded with a trembling voice of the 
assailants what they wanted. 

'^ Miserable drunkard," cried a thousand angry voices, 
'^ restore to us our general, or we are going to bum thjsdf in 
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thy seraglio." " You have been deceived," replied the Sul- 
tan, ^^ your general is not dead." '^ Let him be shown us, let 
him be brought us," rejoined the troops. 

Keduk- Ahmed, drawn precipitately from his prison before 
there was time to give him back his clothes, appesured at the 
side of his master by the gleam of the torchlights ; his head, 
shoulders, legs and feet bare, covered only with a shirt of 
coarse linen, all torn and stained with blood by the bastinad- 
ing of the slaves. At the sight of this nudity, mor^ dishour 
oring than death itself in the eyes of the soldiers, their ^in- 
dignation was redoubled. Bajazet would have been torn 
asunder if his victim merely let his silence speak. But the 
hero was as magnanimous as th.e Sultan was ungrateftd. 
He, by gesture, demanded respect for their sovereign from 
tiie soldiers. 

" Yes, you have been deceived," said he to them, " the 
Sultan (whom Grod protect 1 ) has not meditated my death. 
In the excitement of a festival, I have myself failed of the 
respect which every Ottoman owes to his master : he has 
punished me, too severely, perhaps, but I merited a penalty, 
and I owe him thanks for my life. Bo not be more indul- 
gent to me, or more irritated than I am myself. Return to 
order, ask pardon of your master for having believed a cal- 
umny, and for having violated the threshold of his sacred 
seraglio ; I am going to ask him for you the pardon which 
he grants myself. Ketum in peace to your barracks, and let 
us all efQEice from memory this night of error and of crime. 
He who is not ready to obey his sovereign to even death, 
would not be worthy of being obeyed by you." 

IX. 

The generosity of this great man calmed the fury of the 
Janissaries. They instantly dressed him in the clothes of 
which he had been stripped, and conducted him in triumph to 
his house. He returned next day to the divan wiih. the sim- 
ple title of vizier, but with the authority of a servitor im- 
posed upon his master by the favor of the people and the 
soldiers. 

Bajazet II. appeared to have given back his full confi- 
dence to Keduk- Ahmed ; but dissimulation brooded on his 
vengeance. He feigned, to separate the pasha from his par- 
tisans, the necessity of a journey to Broussa. Keduk, 
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ihxoxiA hàa functioiui in the diyan, must attend Im master. 
The Janissaries, left at Constantinople, or dispersed, under 
divers pretexts, in the garrisons of Europe, were impotent 
to concert forthe security of their general. Some days after 
the arrival of the Sultan at Broussa, Keduk-Ahmed was 
strangled in the interior of the seraglio. The rumor was 
i^read of a sudden and natural dea^. His crime was, to 
have merited too well of his master, and to have too much 
the sentiments of his merit and of his virtue. 

, Thus perished the greatest general of Mahomet II. His 
death left the Janissaries without an idol, but also without a 
moderator. Bajazet soon had reason to regret him. 



On the return of the Sultan to Constantinople, the 
Janissaries, suspecting, from the sudden disappearance of 
their general, and the dispersion of tiieir ortas, the ill-dis- 
guised design of disbanding them, returned of themselves 
to the capital. They communicated their fears to, and con- 
certed with, each other, to prevent the ruin of their body. 
At the same time, their old respect for the house of Ottoman, 
and the exhortations of their aghas, made them mask the 
sedition under discipline. Fearing to raise a second time 
against them the capital, still indignant at the pillage of 
Constantinople on the death of Mâiomet II., and of thus 
losing all popularity in the empire, they redolved to limit 
their insurrection to absence and inaction. They retired in 
order and in arms from the city, and went to encamp in their 
tents, outside the walls of Constantinople. There, their 
number, their silence, their attitude, provoked the Sultan to 
fear, the capital to insurrection. 

Negotiations were opened between them and the viziers, 
for the satis&ction of their grievances, or for the guarantee 
of their privileges. Bajazet II., after some vain concessions 
to their exigencies, was forced to ask himself of these pre- 
torians the entry of their camp, and to appear there as sup- 
pliant, rather than as Emperor. He conjured them, by the 
safety of the nation, to ïorget their grievances. He swore 
by the soul of his father, that he meant neither to reduce 
their number, nor to diminish their pay, nor to curtail their 
privileges. He promised them to reign but by them and for 
them. 
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His {Hreaence, Iiis adjurfttioDB, his pledges; iiheir pride 
exalted by the humiliation of their master before them ; their 
sedition recompensed, instead of being punished, induced 
them to return to obedience. They re-entered calm, but still 
menacing the city. Bajazet, although pacific in his tempera- 
ments, which sought but voluptuousness, felt that this soldiery 
would devour the empire, if he did not give them other spoils 
to devour. He declared war upon the Sultan of Egypt and 
of Syria. 

XI. 

Egypt and Syria, religious colonies of the Arabian Khali& 
since Mahomet, had formed a sovereignty, independent and 
often conquering under the successors of the Khalifs. Selah- 
Eddin, Saladin, the most heroic of these sovereigns, had 
founded the dynasty of the Ayoubites on the ruins of the 
Fatimites of Cairo, and of the Crusaders, whom he had 
swept from the East. His successors, tired of the effeminacy 
and indolence of the Egyptians and the Syrians, races then 
enervated by long servitude, had sought iJ^eir force, against 
their subjects and against the Crusaders, in a military race, 
with which war was a trade. This race was that of the Cir- 
cassians, a warlike people, inhabiting the flanks of the 
Caucasus, between the Ca^ian and the Black Seas. 

The Circassians, ScyHiians or Tartars by origin, inde- 
pendent in manners, heroic in battle, adventurous in habit, 
ambitious in character, are the Albanians of Asia. Indiffer- 
ent to religions and to dynasties, attached to war only for 
war's sake, they take part for pay and for glory in the 
quarrels of all the great empires, Arabian, Persian, Syrian, 
Egyptian, Turkish, Russian, on which their mountains bor- 
der. It is thus that in the West the mountaineers of Helve- 
tia hire their fidelity, or sell their blood to the neighboring 
monarchies, without inquiring on which side is justice, but 
only on which side is pay. Populations of this nature, 
although free at home, are admirable instruments of tyranny 
in other countries. 

But the Circassians have besides, what the Swiss have 
not, the adventurous genius, and the chivalrous imagination, 
that make simple warriors dream of thrones and empires as 
the prizes of their exploits. With a sabre and a horse, the 
Circassians, who descend from their mountains have before 
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them the horison, without limit, of power and fortone. Thmr 
conquests become their country ; they decimate themselves 
wherever they rule. They are all noble, like the iron that 
kills and enslaves in their hand. Endowed by nature, by 
climate, and by education, with superior intelligence, of a 
passionate elocution, of an aristocratic haughtiness, of an 
intrepidity which justifies their ambition, of a contempt for 
the other races which seems to ojmress them by the right of 
birth ; of a robust body, of a tali stature, of a manly coun- 
tenance, of a ferocity which is softened but in presence of 
women or children, the Circassians, under the name of 
Mamelukes or Mamlouks, which they have retained to our 
day, recruited, since Saladin, the araay of the Sultans of 
Egypt. They were the Janissaries of Cairo, as the Bpirotes 
were those of Constantinople. It was by their cavalry, 
mounted on the horses of the desert, that Fouran-Schah 
threw the Crusaders of Saint Louis in the Nile, and made this 
King of France prisoner of the Mussulmans. This victory 
gave the Mamelukes the audacity to depose the successors 
of the Khali&, and to create in Egypt a foreign government. 
Their elective chief, called Soudan or Sultan, reigned as long 
as was permitted by their caprice. Seditious towards their 
sovereigns, oppressive towards their Egyptian subjects, rebels 
and tyrants at once, this empire of a foreign soldiery main- 
tained itself by recruitment of adventurers descended from- 
the Caucasus. By a phenomenon which seems to forbid the 
land of Egypt to perpetuate the race of its tyrants, the 
Mamelukes, despite their numerous harems, have never been 
able to multiply in the climate of Egypt. Their children 
died at birth. 

Such was the empire which Bajazet II. was going to 
attack. One hundred and fifty thousand men marched with 
him towards the frontiers of Syria. Sixty thousand Mame- 
lukes awaited them on the confines of Caramania, in the same 
plain where Darius had awaited Alexander. 

The tactic through which the Persian cavalry were vwi- 
quished by the Macedonian infantry of Alexander, and 
through which, in our days, were vanquished the Egyptian 
Mamelukes by the French infantry of Bonaparte, the hollow 
square bristled with lances, or with bayonets and with fire, 
was as yet unknown to the Ottomans. The Mamelukes, 
rushing upon the Turks like a hurricane of horses and of 
steel, dispersed them in dense fragments, of which the wrecks 
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oonld be re-formed at the voice of the Sultan, but behind a 
deep river, of which the Janissaries covered the bridges 
during the route. 

Next day, Bajazet having recrossed the bridges to avenge 
Ais check, Ms whole army was anew precipitated into the 
river. Twenty thousand dead or wounded, thirty thousand 
prisoners, a prompt retreat, a shameful peace, were the sole 
fruit of the campaign. Since the appearance of Timour-Lenk 
in Asia Minor, the blood and honor of the Turks had not 
flowed with such profusion upon Ottoman soiL 

XIL 

The war with Veilice avenged Bajazet of this reverse. 
Two hundred and fifty vessels, laden with troops and artillery, 
under the command of his vizier, Mustapha-Pasha, encoun- 
tered the Venetian fleet of one hundred and twenty vessels, 
commanded by Admiral Grimani, in the Gulf of Lepanto. 
Mustapha, inferior in tactic and naval evolution, covered the 
fleet of Grimanr with a cloud of burning arrows, which, by 
sticking in the sails and in the cordage, in a short time set 
fire to the vessels of Venice. Ten thousand men perished in 
the waves, in precipitating themselves into the sea to escape 
the flames. Bajazet, who followed the coast with his land 
army, laid siege to Lepanto, Corfu, Modon, and conquered 
back the whole seaboard of Greece disturbed by the 
Venetians. 

Grimani, though he had constructed and equipped this 
fleet at his own expense, was degraded of his dignities, de- 
spoiled of his fortune, and sent mto exile by the senate of 
his fellow aristocrats, whose pride regarded all reverses to the 
republic as crimes. 

Gonzalva of Cordova, sumamed the "Great Captain," 
and worthy of the surname by the greatness of his adven- 
tures, saved Venice, by bringing from Naples thirty vessels 
and his veteran soldiers. The two fleets, united under his 
command, pursued the Ottoman fleet from harbor to harbor, 
entered the Dardanelles, blockaded Lesbos, and alarmed 
Constantinople. A new peace re-established for both the 
nations, of which the one possessed the land, the other the 
seas of the Levant, the harmony necessary to their com- 
merce. 
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xin. 



The fanatical preachings of a dervish of Begbazari, in 
Asia Minor, named Scheitankouli, disturbed a moment the 
restored peace. This dervish, at once roguish and credulous, 
as usual with religious innovators, lived for ten years back 
in a cavern, in the environs of Anatolia. He preached a 
reformed Koran, and the Khalifat of Ali, against the usurpa- 
tion of Aboubekre and of Omar. The extermination of all 
the Ottomans, rebellious to his oracles, was the first article 
of his faith. 

The people, whose ignorance nourished mysticism in 
those mountains, took for enemies of God all the unbeliev- 
ers in the new prophet. They massacred and tortured, at 
the word of Scheitankouli, the governor and magistrates of 
Anatolia. The pasha of the city of Kutariah was impaled 
upon the public square. Embaorked in revolt by these initial 
crimes, the followers of the dervish had no safety but in 
obstinacy. They rose into an army of religious reform, 
proclaimed the schism of the Persians, and advanced under 
the standard of their agitator, as far as the environs of 
Magnesia. 

Korkoud, eldest son of Bajazet IL, who governed the 
city, assembled hastily around him the Janissaries of his 
province. Vanquished by the popular army of the dervish, 
Korkoud escaped death but by the fleetness of his horse. 
The Sultan sent his son a new army, commanded by the 
iprand vizier himself The bands of the rebel, vanquished 
m turn, were dispersed by the sabre of the Janissaries. The 

Erophet fled into Persia ; the people and the king received 
im as a martyr to their national faith. His puerile miracles 
made- Scheitankouli the arbiter of Persia. The King, fa- 
naticized by him, lent him his armies, to prosecute hb projects 
of extermination against the followers of Omar. 

The chief difference consisted in affirming or in denying 
that it was necessary, in the ablutions commanded by the 
Koran, to wash the feet with water, or to scour them with 
sand. Thousands of men perished on account of this quib- 
ble. The hatred of the Persians and the Turks, founded, 
independently of the sunnahy upon fatile dissensions, became 
as much national as metaphysical. A dervish of the sect of 
Scheitankouli wished to avenge the defeat of this revealer, 
at Kutariah. He came to Constantinople, approached by 
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&Tor of his costume the Sultan, at the moment when Bajazet, 
on horseback, was going to mosque or prayer, and asked him 
for alms. The Sultan having stooped down to give the dervish 
apiece of money, the false mendicant struck him with a poniard 
in the breast. The blow was not mortal ; but the danger 
thus incurred by Bajazet, till then accessible to his meanest 
subject, caused the adoption of severe measures of prudence. 

XIV. 

The character of Bajazet, hitherto inclined rather to de- 
bauchery than to mysticism, appeared transformed by this at- 
tempt of the fanatic ; he regarded it as a warning from heaven. 
His reverses in war, the rising dissensions among his sods, the 
decline of his energy, wasted by the harem and his frequent 
intoxication, plunged him for the rest of his reign into a dreamy 
and mystic melancholy. It is the malady of the soul, habit- 
ual to the princes of his race who have enjoyed young the 
delights, the pride and the nothingness of absolute power. 

Bajazet turned his attention from earth, and buried him- 
self in the mystic contemplations of religion. He corrected 
himself of wine and the excesses of the harem. The sale of 
wine in the bazaars was interdicted. But the Janissaries, 
corrupted by his former example, revolted against these se- 
verities. They forced the Sultan to indulge them in the 
habits which he had himself encouraged in his youth. 

Prayer, conversation with the sheiks, poetry, in which he 
excelled almost as much as Djem, became the sole diversions 
to the cares of the throne. His face, which was ruddy and 
energetic in his youth, took the pensive and ascetic paleness 
and clearness of contemplative life. His thoughtfiU brow, 
his long and hooked nose, his spare beard, his dark hair fall- 
ing over the temples, his mouth sealed in a speechless sad- 
ness, contrasted with the supreme rank and with the title of 
chief of a dynasty of conquerors. He reformed, and humbled 
his costume as well as his life. He repudiated all garish 
colors, embroideries of gold, the Persian headgear and 
aigrette which used to decorate his father. He took, instead, 
the linen caftan and the muslin shawl, twined without orna- 
ment around his broW. The Ottomans thenceforth called 
the Sultan but the sheik, the sophi, the philosopher^ the 
poei, the saint 

Vol. II.— 10 
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XV. 

Daoud-Pashfty who affcer vanquishing the seotaries of 
Scheitankouli had saooeeded to Ishak-Paahi as grand yizier^ 
conducted himself^ a second time, the army into Asia to sap- 
press the insurrections of the Turcomans. Returned to 
Constantinople, he appeased, in a succession of moderate and 
firm negotiations with the Western powers, the germs of war 
which me pacific Bajazet was always ur^nt to smother. 
The dissensions of the princes in the family of the Sultan, 
germs of the crimes which ensanguined the reign of Bajazet 
and the succeeding reign, began to agitate the seraglio, the 
people, and the army. 

jDaoud-Pasha retired, laden with honors, and enriched by 
a pension of three hui^dred thousand aspres, after his long 
ministry of seventeen years. A grandson of the Tschender- 
elis, four times grand vizier, Ibr^iim-Tschendereli, succeed- 
ed Daoud. 

XVI. 

The empire was just delivered from the competition of 
Djem by a series of adventures, of reverses, and of treacher- 
ies. We will relate them all consecutively, so as not to 
break the attention which attaches to the strange vicissitudes 
of this unfortunate heir of Mahomet II. 

Bajazet, at last tranquil in the uncontested possession of 
the throne of the Ottomans, had no other enemies than his 
children. Eight sons were born to him of different mothers, 
all equally dear to his affections. Three were dead before 
the age of ambition. He had, according to the usage of the 
reigning Sultans, dispersed the five remaining sons in differ- 
ent provinces of his dominions. Sultan Ahmed or Achmet 
governed Amasia ; Sultan Scheihm-Schah, Caramania ; Sultan 
Alem-Schah, the city and province of Mentesche ; Sultan 
Korkoud, Saroukhan ; Sultan Selim, Trebizond. His three 
daughters had been married from their earliest adolescence, 
one to a Turcoman prince, grandson of the conqueror of Per* 
sia, Ouzoun-Hassan; another to the son of Daoud-Pasha, 
grand vizier ; the third^ to Nassouh-Beg, governor of Turkish 
JDalmatia. A daughter of Djem, whom the prince had be- 
trothed in her cradle with the Sultan of Egypt, his host, and 
whom the death of this Sultan had left widow before the age 
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of marriage, had been wedded by Bajazet to bis favorite Si- 
nan-Pasha, beglerbeg or commander-in-chief of the army of 
Asia. Thus, says Hammer, the daughter of an Emperor and 
the widow of a Sultan was the slave of a plain pasha in a 
harem of Anatolia. 

XVII. 

The misunderstanding which existed between these differ- 
ent members of the house of Bajazet broke out for the first 
time to the eyes of the Ottomans through a murmur and a 
temerity almost seditious of Korkoud, his eldest son, against 
the ministers of his father. An eunuch, as virile at the head 
of armies as eloquent in council, Ali-Pasha, had substituted 
the grand vizier Tschendereli. Ali preferred secretly the 
Sultan Ahmed to Eorkoud, and was preparing for him in idea 
the throne. 

To humble Korjioud, the eunuch detached from his govern- 
ment of Caramania* a province, of which the revenues had been 
formerly appropriated to pay the salaries of the ^rand viziers. 
Korkoud, indignant at this infraction upon his authority, 
tolerated, if not conmianded by his father, embarked at Satalia 
with eighty servants of his household, and took refuge at the 
court of the Sultan of Egypt, an enemy scarce reconciled of 
his father. In the manner of his uncle Djem, Korkoud col- 
ored his desertion of his paternal dominions, by asking pas- 
sage of the Mamelukes to go to Mecca on a pil^image to the 
tomb of the prophet. The Sultan received uie fugitive at 
Cairo as the heir of Bajazet, and not as rebel to his father. 

But having honestly refused to aid the son against the 
father, or to let him depart from his dominions to seek it 
in Persia, Korkoud, already repentant, was left no other 
issue than confession of his fault and submission. He wrote 
to the grand vizier to beg him to obtain his pardon. The 
vizier interceded for the son, and gave satisfaction to his 
complaints by the adjunction of new provinces to his govern- 
ment. 

XVIII. 

The unpunished insubordination of* Korkoud encouraged 
the other sons of Bajazet II. to dare still farther. The fatal 

* The author no donbt means Saroukhanj which is the portion above 
aadicned to Korkoud. — TransUOor, 
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law of Mahomet IL, which authorized and ahnost oom- 
manded fratricide for reasons of state, had in advance 
decreed eternal hatred and dissension amonç the brothers. 
Ahmed or Achmet, then ffovernor of Amasia, although he 
was the youngest of the children of Bajazet, was secretly 
destined for the throne by his father. The Sultan, the 
Tillers, the Janissaries, distrustful of the contemplative lan- 
der of Korkoud, found in Ahmed the '^igor and the solid- 
ity of mind appropriate to government The indolent Kor- 
koud, expecting all from the fatality which had pronounced 
for him in making him the first-bom of the sons, made no 
provision against &is predilection of his father. But Selim, 
the third son of the Sultan, a prince of a ready arm, of an 
irritable temper, of an ambition capable of pretending to 
and of daring all things, endured impatiently in the seclusion 
of his government of the Crimea the favor of Bajazet for 
Ahmed. He dreaded lest the vicinage of Amasia to the 
capital would be to Ahmed, in oase of the death of the Sul- 
tan, an opportunity of anticipating him in seizing the throne. 
He had a son of sixteen years, named Soliman-Sultan ; he 
exacted of the viziers for thb son the government of a prov- 
ince interposed between Amasia and Constantinople, so that 
Soliman might forestall Ahmed and Korkoud in this event- 
ual competition for the throne. The viziers accorded him 
this pledge through weakness. Ahmed was indignant. Baja- 
zet revoked the concession, and recalling Soliman from his 
government, he sent him to govern Cana, at the extremity 
of the Black Sea. 

XIX. 

This new distribution of provinces enraged, in turn, Selim. 
He complained in a tone wherein menace envenomed the 
complaint. He abandoned, without the authorization of the 
viziers, his government of Trebizond, too remote from the 
scene of his ambitions, to come and reside at Caffa, in the se- 
raglio of his son Soliman. Bajazet, offended at this audacity 
and some military preparations of his son, sent him orders to 
return to his residence. Selim replied, by requiring of the 
ministers a government in Europe, to supervise more closely 
the course of events. 

The resistance of the ministers to this insolent pretension 
made him parade his ill-disguised revolt under pretext of 
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filial tenderness. He equipped a fleet at Caffa, freighted it 
with troops, traversed the Black Sea, and debarked at Varna, 
near the mouths of the Danube. He pretended that, absent 
for twenty-six years from the court of his father, the Koran, 
which makes it a pious and obligatory duty of the* children 
to visit their parents, imposed on him the necessity of mak- 
ing a solemn visit to his father, who was then residing at 
Adrianople. His retinue was an army; terror went before 
him into this capital. 

The viziers, consulted in this extremity of circumstances, 
encouraged Bajazet to firmness. Th^ represented to him 
the text of the decrees of Mahomet IL, and the wisdom of 
the traditions which interdicted every eventual heir of the 
throne froui governing a province of Europe, for fear of 
making this neighboring government a stepping-stone to the 
throne, in derogation of the rights of his brothers. 

Bajazet, convinced but indulgent, sent the molla of 
Adrianople, Noureddin-Sarigurz, the most consummate of his 
negotiators, to the army of Selim, to persuade him to obedi- 
ence and adjournment of his ambition. Selim answered the 
indulgence and solicitations of his father only by enlarging 
his army and marching more rapidly towards the capital 
Hassan-Pasha, beglerbeg of Boumelia, opposed him with 
twenty thousand Janissaries, azabs, and spahis of the army 
of Europe. But whether hesitation of the Ottomans as to 
engaging in civil war, or indecision of the Janissaries, tam- 
pered with by Selim, Hassan-Pasha fell back, without fight- 
ing, to the walls of Adrianople, followed step by step by 
Selim, who encamped at the gates of the city in the spacious 
valley of Tschoukourowa ; the forces were equal, the favor 
of the people balanced, fortune in suspense. Bajazet, al- 
though sick and heart-broken by his children, adjourned the 
decision by his presence in the camp of Hassan. Carried in 
a litter between the two camps, he wept over the lot of those 
two armies which were going to inundate him with a blood 
equally dear to his heart. His tears, the spectacle of the 
father and the son prepared to give the order of carnage, and 
to encounter each other perhaps in the conflict, aflected the 
Ottomans, and made the arms fall from the hands pf both 
the parties. 

The beglerbeg, Hassan, secretly favorable to the son, 
went himself to 3ie camp of Selim to negotiate a compro- 
mise, which, entirely setting aside the war, would yet secure 
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the TÎotory to Selim. By this treatj the son disbanded his 
troops ; but the father aocorded the son the two governments 
of Widdin and Semendria in Europe. It was to accord him 
the preliminaries of the Empire. Selim, without seeing his 
father, went off to take possession of these advanced posts 
of the throne. 

XX. 

Meanwhile a rivalry of revolt had seized in turn upon 
Korkoud. He saw his own rights compromised with the 
independence of his father. Without awaiting the consent 
of the viziers, Korkoud put himself in motion. Selim, on 
his route to Semendria, learning the march of his eldest 
brother, drew up in a menacing attitude, to await, said he, 
the issue of the troubles in Asia. 

Bajazet 11^ ordering him in vain to his destination, trem- 
bled for the Empire menaced thus on both sides, and hasten- 
ed, to prevent both competitors, to Constantinople. 

Selim, profiting bv the withdrawal of his faâier, fell back 
rapidly on Adrianople, entered, as master, the palace, deliv- 
ered the prisoners, pillaged the treasury, removed the author- 
ities faithful to the Sultan, and appointed in their place his 
most audacious partisans. 

The grand vizier, Ali-Pasha, who was shocked at the 
same time at the criminal ambition of Selim and the effem- 
inate competition of Korkoud, watched over the interests of 
Ahmed, the favorite of the divan and of his father. He 
determined his master to form an army devoted to the cause 
of Achmet, and prepared to march himself to Adrianople to 
repress the proceedings of Selim. 

Selim forestalled the vizier by advancing into Thrace 
against the army of his father. On the summit of a hill, 
adjoining the town of Tschorli, AU-Pasha, approaching the 
litter of Bajazet, whom His infirmities disabled from mount- 
ing on horseback, pointed out to him the hordes of Tartars 
and Circassians, enemies of the Empire, enrolled by Selim, 
who covered the entire plain with âieir tents, their horses 
and their armies. ^^ Is it thus," said he to the Sultan, to 
dispel all pardon from his heart, ^' that a respectful son comes 
to kiss the hand of his father ? Is it not rather in a similar 
guise that a parricide would come to precipitate him frcna 
the throne to the sepuldire ? " 
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The imfortanate Sultan seemed to hesitate still : the imaii- 
imous instances of his viziers and his pashas, devoted to 
Ahmed, at last prevailed. He rose upon his elbow from the 
cushion on which he lay extended in the litter, and in a voice 
tremulous with anger : " You, my viaiers and my aghas I " 
said he, ^ you, my slaves ! you, all my soldiers who eat of my 
bread, march upon that rebeL^' 

XXL 

At these words, repeated from rank to rank by the pashas 
and the aghas to their troops, twenty thousand Janissaries 
fell like lions upon the herd of barbarians to the cry of 
AUah Kérim (God is great), and did not give them even 
time to dispute the field. The battle was but a flight Selim 
mounted a horse celebrated in the history of the equestrian 
race, to which the vigor of his velocity and the resonance of 
his triumph had given the name of Kara-bouluty or the 
black cloud. This horse took him off from the field of bat- 
tle. His page, Eerrahd, who became afterwards the husband 
of his daughter and his grand vizier, seeing his master almost 
surrounded by a band of spahis, threw himself voluntarily 
between their sabres and the croup of the steed of Selim. 
He rolled in the dust beneath their lances and the feet of 
their horses, which were Turcoman, and thus of the same 
breed and speed with Kara-boulut ; he thus gave Selim the 
«pace to escape. This Prince, fleeing night and day through 
^e forests coasting the Black Sea, went to seek an asylum 
from the khan of the Tartars of Crimea ; of whom he had 
espoused a daughter, the mother of Soliman. 

XXII. 

The grand vizier, Ali-Pasha, after having brought his 
master back victorious to Constantinople, passed into Asia 
to combat the fragments of the sect of Scheitun-Kouli, 
which had rejoined each other and were menacing Broussa. 
The vizier also had assigned a secret interview to Prince 
Ahmed, in Asia. The object was to concert measures for 
assuring him the throne by persuading the Sultan to abdica- 
tion, and gaining the favor of the Janissaries. But this 
eunuch, consummate in war, in politics, and in court manage- 
ment^ fell some days after in a conflict with the hordes of 
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ibe sectary. His designs perished with him. The death of 
this great statesman overwhelmed Ahmed and Bajazet. He 
might be compared to a Bichelieu of the Ottomans, but 
under a prince less enslaved than Louis XIII. He was the 
first of the grand viziers who died on the field of martyrdom, 
sword in hand, combating for the faith. The Turkish poets, 
of whom he was the rival and the idol, filled Asia and Eu- 
rope with martial elegies on his glory. The Persian histo- 
rian, Idris, whom he had called from Ispahan to write with 
an immortal hand the annals of the Turks, eternized his life 
and death in his book. The Empire lost in him the sole 
moderator of its agitations under a reign whi<^ was degen- 
eratiiig into anarchy. 

XXIII. 

The schah of Persia, to whom the rebels had agam re- 
paired for refuge, had their two leaders thrown into a caul- 
dron of boiling water, and sent the Sultan their bleached 
skulls, mounted as cups, from which to drink '^ the water of 
yengeance." 

Meanwhile Selim, encouraged by the death of the eu- 
nuch, who alone restrained his audacity, marched anew towards 
Constantinople, to constrain his father to disinherit Ahmed 
and Korkoud in his favor. Sultan Ahmed, on his part, was 
at Scutari, in front of the seraglio, with an army of his Asi- 
atic partisans. Ahmed-Pasha, reappointed grand vizier after 
the death of Ali, tried in vain to incline the Janissaries to 
the side of Ahmed Sultan. This soldiery, fanaticized by 
the gold and the character of Selim, in whom they loved the 
vices of Mahomet II., his grandfather, revolted on the 
approach of Sultan Ahmed, sacked the palaces of the grand 
vizier, of Mustapha-Pasha, of Hassan-Pasha, and of aU the 
viziers suspected of adhesion to the party of Ahmed. 

The grand vizier, conceded to Ûie revolters by the Sul- 
tan, was replaced by Mustapha-Pasha, former negotiator of 
Bajazet with Pope Alexander Borgia, when he bargained 
with him for the head of I>jem. Mustapha, to appease the 
Janissaries, sent back Ahmed to his government of Asia. 

Ahmed, indignant at this exile which imported the loss 
of his hopes, went away in effect, but to take possession of 
Koniah, where he had the nose and ears cut off the envoy of 
his father^ who was sejit to demand back from him this pro- 
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vince. The bead of the faitliM beg, ^o defended for 
tbe Saltan tbe citadel of Koniab, was sent insnltingly to 
Bajaset. These bloody outrages completed the depopnlar- 
ization of Ahmed at Constantinople. 

Korkoud, supposing his father to be thenceforth irrecon- 
cilable with both his brothers, entered Constantinople in dis- 
guise and attended only by two servants. He presented him- 
self, with a courageous confidence, as a guest to the Janis- 
saries, his enemies, in their principal barrack. He hoped by 
his seduction, his eloquence and his courage, to detach them 
from Selim and to enroll them in his faction. The Janissa- 
ries, flattered by his confidence, but inflexible in their stupid 
predilection for Selim, rendered him the honors due a son of 
the Sultan, and formed him a cortège, when he went, after 
thirty years absence, to kiss the hand of his father, to the se- 
raglio. Korkoud gained by his audacity but an unmeaning 
hospitality. 

While Ahmed was begging assistance from the Tartars, 
Selim was advancing a third time to the conquest of the 
Empire by sedition, and perhaps by parricide. At the head 
of six thousand Tartar cavalry, he crossed the Danube on 
the ice in the month of February, 1512. His approach 
agitated, in the capital, the ortas of the Janissaries. These 
turbulent soldiers had a presentiment of their reign in his. 
Their heart gravitated towards him, not as the most worthy, 
but as the most ferocious of the sons of the Sultan. 

XXIV. 

They demanded with loud cries of Bajazet, to give them 
Selim as general, and to have them marched under him 
against Ahmed. Bajazet had but the choice between three 
revolts : that of Selim, that of Ahmed, that of the Janissa- 
ries. He granted all to the most menacing. The agha of 
the Janissaries hastened to meet Selim, who was within some 
hours' march of the capital He led back this Prince in tri- 
umph to the soldiers. The viziers, the pashas, the army, the 
people, received Selim, on his landing, m the garden of the 
now seraglio ; Korkoud himself was present at the triumph 
oi his rival. 

Bajazet heard from his palace the clamors that were 
dethroning him for his son. He tried to purchase with gold, 
the government that was escaping him. He had hoarded, 
Vol. II.— 10* 
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during thirty years of peace, a personal treasure, to bay an 
empire. He sent the treasurer to offer Selim three hundred 
thousand gold ducats, payable forthwith, and an annual pen- 
sion of two hundred thousand ducats more, on condition of 
withdrawing into hb ffovemment. Selim eluded ; he meant 
to have the throne. Sajaset then appointed him his succes- 
sor, on condition of awaiting his death, to take the title of 
Sultan. Selim, for fear of offending public opinion, feigned 
to accept, leaving the rest to his faction, pressed to profit by 
his accession. 

XXV. 

Six days after (the 25th April, 1512), at sunrise, the 
yiiier, deyoted to Selim, the Janissaries, the spahis, the 
multitude, excited through the agency of the partisans of 
Selim, inundated without opposition the courts of the palace. 
Their enigmatic or respectful silence meant to be interpreted 
without words. Bajaset tried to oppose to them the majesty 
ci paternal right, of title, and of age. He seated himself on 
his throne, ordered the doors to be opened, and asked them, 
in a severe but a resigned tone, what they were come again 
to exact of him ? 

'^ Our padischah is old — ^he is infirm,'' replied some voices, 
with ill-disguised insolence under the veil of compassion; 
" the weight of the empire overwhelms him ; the empire is de- 
clining with him. Yes," added the soldiers dispersed through 
the apartments, in a tone more imperious, '^we want in 
his place the Sultan Selim." 

Twelve thousand Janissaries and spahis, crowded in the 
courts, repeated with a furious accent the name and ihe 
proclamation of Selim. 

" Very well," said the Sultan with resignation, abandoned 
even by his guards, by his children, and hj his viziers ; '^ I 
deliver the Empire to my son Selun. JDlay God bless his 
reign over the Ottomans I " 

The name of Selim, and the cry of <^ God is great 1 " arose 
at once from the hall of the throne, from the courts of the 
palace, from the seven hills of Constantinople. No one dared 
protest against the fortune of the usurper, and against the 
will of tuQ army. The Janissaries learned a second time 
how to take away and give the supreme power. 
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XXVI. 

MeanwUle Selim, under the appearance of shame of 
his ambition, had had the audacity of his crime. He re- 
mained standing under the arch of the gate which separates 
4he first from the second court of the seraglio, surrounded 
by his officers and his most trusty viziers. Selim seemed 
to wait, from an hypocritical respect, until his father, humili- 
ated, should call lum of his own accord to the throne from 
which his agents were forcing him to descend. The viziers 
came to prostrate themselves before him, and to conduct him 
to the presence of Bajazet, still seated on the musnad. Selim 
kissed the hand from which he had just wrested the sceptre. 
Bajazet, in stripping off the trappings of supreme power, had 
<^e air of laying down joyfully a burthen. He asked to 
retire with his hurem, his servants, and his treasures, into the 
old palace, where his presence would not interfere with the 
new reign, but where his age, and his infirmities, would find 
the calm and silence of his habits. 

The Janissaries and the people did not leave him long 
this illusion of fallen princes. The same capital cannot bear 
two thrones. The clamor of the soldiers who rent the 
heavens in his ears with benedictions on the reign of Selim, 
were maledictions upon his. The importunity of those 
shoutings, of those festivities which were insults to him, 
forced him to ask his son for an asylum more remote from 
the palace, which reminded him so insolently of his falL 
He designated the small Greek town of Bemotica — a place 
of exile into which retreated, habitually, in a mild clunate 
and in a mournful solitude, the pashas, the princes, the viziers, 
the Sultan's widows disinherited of their power. 

Selim, eaffer to rid himself of the reproach of his father's 
presence, made alike splendid and agreeable to him the terms 
of this removal. Twenty days after having conducted 
Bajazet II. to the old seraglio, Selim escorted in person, with 
an imperial pomp, the cortège which accompanied the dis- 
possessed Emperor, on the route of Demotioa, riding along- 
side the litter of his father. He seemed to listen, and to 
receive with a filial deference, the counsels which Bajazet 
was giving him in a low voice, on the affairs of the state. 
The two sovereigns embraced Mid separated^ at a half day's 
journey from Constantinople, the one to return to the capitol, 
the other to continue his route to exile. 
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xxvn. 

Meanwhile, like Diocletian, like Charles Y., like Napo- 
leon, like all sovereigns, after yoluntar j or compulsory abdi- 
cation, who do not move off with sufficient speed in the 
opinion of their successor, Bajazet II. seemed to slacken his 
pace, to await some repentance, and some return of fortune; 
it is said that this delay, caused by a malady, appeared to 
annoy Selim as a secret calculation, and that, under TH*etezt 
of sending a Greek physician to his father, he sent him an 
agent of ms to poison him. An Italian page, intimate with 
Bajazet, and who attended him to Bemotica, affirms it in his 
memoirs. The impatient ambition of a son, who had three 
times raised his hand against his father, does not gainsay 
it ; but nothing proves it Bajazet, a long time ill, his heart 
broken by the in^titude of his children, his spirit shaken 
by the shock of his Mi from the throne, his body tortured 
by the pangs of the gout and by the vicissitudes of a mourn- 
ful journey, might die without parricide. The opportuneness 
of the hour of death, alone accuses the hand of the «on. He 
disappeared when it was requisite that he should disappear ; 
this IS the sole legitimate suspicion of history. But the 
name of parricide is not to be inscribed on a suspicion. 

xxvnL 

His rei^ had pacified, but somewhat enervated the Otto- 
mans. He left no other traces behind him than reverses. 
Hb personal virtues were domestic, rather than sovereign 
virtues. They had begotten that anarchy of anticipated 
pretensions to the throne between the princes of his family, 
which makes this period of the Ottoman monarchy resemble 
the period of the Fronde in France. But the French Fronde, 
mitigated by the genius of a polished nation, and by the 
hand of Mazarin, was to resolve itself into murders and 
fratricides in the manners, as yet sanguinary, of the Turks. 

A diplomatic, clever, and corrupting minister, had been 
sufficient for the French, to pacify the kingdom; a Tiberius 
was necessary to the Ottomans. He was bom in Selim. 

Before entering on the recital of thb tragical reign, we 
must retrace, for some years, that of Bajazet II., to follow, 
in one of the most dramatic episodes, the reign, the adven- 
tures and the misfortunes of the brother, who had disputed 
with him the empire. 
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The history of Djem, brother and competitor of Bajazet 
II., forms part of the history of the Ottomans. But after 
the disaster of this prince, at Jenischyr, the scene of his 
misfortunes is no longer in Turkey ; it is in France or in 
Italy. The recital of the events of Turkey, and of the 
adyentures of Djem in Europe, would have crossed each other 
diametrically, and perplexed the history of the two brothers. 
We have preferred, for the perspicuity as well as interest of 
the drama, to relate without coiifusion and without interrup- 
tion the reign of the one, and the life of the other. To the 
intellect as to the senses, it is the separation of the objects, 
that is to say analysis, that gives order ; it is order that gives 
perspicuity, that light of the intellect ; it is perspicuity that 
gives interest, that heat of the memory. 

We refer, then, to the following book the history of Djem, 
this great outlaw of the Ottomans, this sport of fortune, and 
this victim of the politics of Europe. 
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BOOK SIXTEENTH, 



I. 

The Empire had had for a moment two Emperors. 

It will be remembered, that after the victory of Jenischyr, 
obtained by Bajazet II. oyer his brother and his rival, the 
young Emperor of Asia, Djem, had taken refuge, with his 
mother, his wife, and hb children, at the court of the Sultan 
of Egypt. It is remembered that, received as a Sultan by 
that sovereign, Djem, whether through discouragement, or 
piety, or policy, had left his family at Cairo, to accomplish, 
almost alone, across the deserts, the pilgrimages of Jerusalem, 
of Mecca, and of Medina, the three sacred cities of the Arabs 
and of the Ottomans. This Sultan and a Sultana, daughter 
of Mahomet, are the only members of the imperial family of 
Turkey, who have made, according to Mouradgea, the pil- 
grimage of the tomb of the Prophet. 

His friends and his enemies lost sight of him for nearly 
two years in those distant peregrinations, wherein the camel 
of a pilgrim bore, under the costume of a Bedouin, the son 
of Mahomet II., and the second Emperor of the Ottomans. 

IL 

His mother and his young wife, daughter of a Turcoman 
prince of Caramania, saw him return the 4th of February, 
1482. He appeared to have accepted religiously and phil- 
osophically his defeat ; he resigned himself to live in Egypt 
in a contemplative obscurity. His treasures, sufficient for a 
private life in a foreign land, the respect with which he was 
surrounded by the Mamelukes, his affection for hb mother 
and for his wife, the fidelity of some friends, companions of 
his boyhood, of his grandeur, of his reverses ; but above all, 
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his taste and Ma talent for poetry^ wldch rescues the unhappy 
from the sentiment of the redit j to transport him into 
imaginary regions — all these rendered exile and oblivion of 
the throne more easy to him, than to the ambitious, without 
genius and without virtue. Although scarcely twenty -four 
years of age, Djem had already, in Turkey, in Persia, and in 
Arabia, the renown of a hero, and the celebrity of one of 
the most accomplished poets of Islamism. The blood of 
Mahomet II., his beauty and his agility of body, his pilgrim- 
ages, his exploits, and his reverses, added still to the dignity 
of his misfortunes. He condemned himself to inaction ; but 
his friends, his partisans in Oaramania and the enemies of his 
brother, did not resign themselves to his absence. Their 
fortune was his. They did not hesitate to gamble it anew 
upon his life, and to ruin him to save themselves. 

IIL 

Kasim-Beg, that outlawed son of Ibrahim-Caraman- 
Oghli, who had devoted himself to the cause of Djem against 
Bajazet II., to recover his dominions, by this service rendered 
to the more popular and so the more promising of the *two 
pretenders to the throne, had remained, after the defeat of 
Jenischyr, wandering, but still armed, among his former sub- 
jects in the inaccessible cliffs of the Taurus. He thence 
agitated the valleys, the plains, the cities : he sent incessantly 
to Djem, to conjure him to come and rekindle by his presence 
a cause dearer than ever to the Caramanians. Another partisan 
of Djem, as considerable as Kasim, Mahmoud-Beg, governor 
of Angora, and generalissimo of the Janissaries under Ma- 
homet II., ready to betray Baja^çt II. through resentment 
for his displacement, promised likewise to Djem, to deliver 
him Angora, and a part of the army of his brother, at the 
moment he should land on the cpast of Caramania. 

These solicitations, and the certainty of the succor which 
the Mamelukes of Syria would lend the undertaking, deter- 
mined Djem to try once more his fortune. He committed 
his family to the care of the Sultan, his ally, and, attended 
by the bravest of his companions, he left Cairo the 6th May, 
1482, to communicate at Aleppo with his partisans of Cara- 
mania. Kasim-Beg, Mahmoud-Beg, a great number of 
emirs, begs, and discontented genersds of me army of Bajaiet 
II., were come to meet the young Sultan. They entered 
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Oilicia, exoitii^ to iiumrrection in the name of I>jem, all the 
people and the troops they met with on their way. The 
popularity of Djem, the legitimacy of Kasim, the military 
renown of Mahmoud-Beg, dear to the Janissaries, gave in a 
few weeks to the pretender, provinces and an army superior 
to that of Bajazet. Entire Asia wa£ about to slip from the 
Sultan. Ahmed-Pasha, his general in Caramania, abandoned 
by a part of his troops, beaten twice by Mahmoud-Beg, in the 
plains of Koniah, had thrown hastily into the capital, a gar- 
rison commanded by Ali-Pasha, since grand vizier. He 
turned back himself to face the rising population, and 
sought to gain time, rather than victories. Bjem, Mahmoud- 
Be^, and Kasim, combined before the walls of Koniah, were 
besieging the city, which held out only through the obstinacy 
of Ali-Pasha. An accident saved it. 

Mahmoud-Beg, in passing to the cause of Bjem, had the 
improvidence to leave his wSé and children hostages to the 
Turks of Angora, in* the heart of Anatolia. He left the 
camp of Bjem with a detachment of his army, in order to 
rescue his family from the vengeance of Bajazet. Encoun- 
tered on the way by a larger body of the Sultan's ^troops, he 
fell in the conflict, and his head sent to Bajazet revived 
the confidence of this prince. He advanced through all 
the valleys with three armies, from Constantinople, from 
Broussa, and from Amasia, upon Angora. Bjem, weakened 
and discouraged by the loss of Mahmoud-Beg, his best 
general, fell back, with Kasim, into the mountains. This 
battle-field, fortified by nature, rendered him equal to the 
increasing forces of his brother. Bajazet, before adventuring 
his troops in these defiles of the Taurus, sent the second agha 
of the Janissaries to parley with Bjem. The young prince 
consented to the conferences. Bjem, or his ambassadors, re- 
quired the fall sovereignty of several provinces of Asia. Ba- 
jazet II. saw, in these conditions, the dismemberment of the 
empire. " Tell my brother," replied he to the envoy, " that 
the empire is a bride who cannot be possessed at the same 
time by two husbanda; that I will die to defend it, and that 
he who really means to dispute it with me, should therefore 
cease to soil the feet of his horse, and the sleeves of his caf- 
tan, in the innocent blood of the Ottomans. Let him retire 
to Jerusalem ; I will engage, if he will only reside beyond 
my dominions, to give him a revenue of two hundred thou- 
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• 
Band gold daeats^ and twenty select pages, the most beantifal 
ehîldren of my slaves." 

These propositions were rejected with indignation by 
]>jem. " It is not gold that a prince seeks," cried he, " but 
empire." Ahmed-Pasha, reinforced by the nnmerous Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic cavalry of Bajazet, scaled then the 
mountains by all the gorges of Cilicia. There remained to 
Kasim-6eg and Djem but a few inaccessible strongholds, and 
some strips of beach at the foot of Mount Taurus on the 
sea. Kasim-Beg, who feared nothing for himself in the 
cliffs of the Taurus, conjured Djem to g« seek an asylum 
and alliances among the Christian princes by passing to 
Rhodes. , 

IV, 

This advice, although proceeding from a sincere attach- 
ment, ruined Djem, by diverting him from relying, rather on 
the faith of the Syrians, of the Egyptians, and of the Per- 
sians, which he had tried, than go to trust himself to the 
suspicious faith of the Knights of Ehodes, and of the 
Christian princes. 

During the reign of his father, Mahomet II., this young 
prince, who then governed Caramania, had been charged to 
negotiate a peace with the Knights of Khodes. Ambassadors 
of the order of St. John of eJerusalem, and ambassadors of 
Djem, had frequently had conferences on the coast of Cilicia, 
in presence of Djem. The son of the Sultan was known to 
the principal knights, and frequent intercourse had taught 
Djem to honor in this Christian nobility, the valor and the 
grace of the European warriors. He appreciated their hero- 
ism J he did not suspect their perfidy. Experience was going 
to teach him that barbarism and a corporate policy corrupt 
even heroism, religion, and virtue. 

The prince, sheltered, after the disbandment of his troops, 
in a cavern of the cliffs of Cilicia, sent to Rhodes Souleiman- 
Pasha, one of the last and most faithful companions of his 
fall, to ask the grand master of Rhodes if the knights would 
receive on their island the son of Mahomet II., the van- 
quished but legitimate Sultan of the Ottomans, and if they 
would engage to assure him the life, the security, and liberty, 
which are due in all religions to voluntary and illustrious 
guests. 
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Sonleimai^ in seekiDff to gain the coast, was arrested by 
the troops of Bajazet. His letters, opened by Ahmed, tanght 
this general that Djem was still concealed in the mountains, 
and that he thought of fleeing by sea to the enemies of 
the Sultan. Ahmed dispersed his cavalry between the cliffs 
and the sea, to spy and to seize the fugitive. 



Meanwhile Djem, not seeing his emissary return, and 
suspecting some catastrophe, despatched for Ehodes two other 
emissaries in disguise, to negotiate his refuge in the island, 
and to ask the knights to send him a galley of the Order, to 
a designated spot of the Cilician coast. 

The knights did not hesitate to grant all that was de- 
manded. To receive a son of their implacable enemy, 
Mahomet II., flattered their generosity ; to protect a Sultan, 
pampered their pride ; to raise by their concurrence the fallen 
fortunes of this pretender, to restore to him the throne by the 
hand of Christians, and to set upon the service a reward 
suitable to the prize, for the interests of their order, squared 
exactly with their policy. The safe conduct of Djem was 
signed and delivered to his envoys. A squadron of galleys 
of the Order issued from the port of Rhodes, to explore 
the neighboring coast, and bring back the illustrious guest. 
The entire people of Ehodes ascended the towers and hills, 
to contemplate this change of fortune of the Christians and 
the Ottomans. 

VI. 

Meanwhile Djem and his thirty companions of flight had 
crept by night from their retreat, and descended to the shore, 
where Ôiey roamed about, impatiently awaiting the expected 
sails. The advanced cape of Maori still at sunrise concealed 
these vessels. Djem, at the tramp of an approaching body 
of spahis, flung himself into a fishing boat, and rowed towards 
the island. JSut first he wrote, upon his knees, a terrible 
adieu to his brother and persecutor, Bajazet II., and attach- 
ing this letter to the point of an arrow, he strung his bow, 
and launched it to the shore, at the feet of the spahis. 

The spahis took up the arrow and the letter, and read : 
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^' The Sultan Djem, to the SvUan Bajazet IL^ his in- 
human brother : 

" God and our great prophet are witness to the shameful 
necessity which I am reduced to, of taking refuge among the 
Christians. After having deprived me of the just rights 
which I had to the empire, thou pursuest me still from 
country to country, and thou hast not had repose till thou 
hast forced me to flee for life to the Knights of Rhodes, the 
inveterate enemies of our august house. If the Sultan, our 
father, could have foreseen that thou wouldst thus profane the 
honored name of the Ottomans, he would have strangled thee * 
with his own hands. But I hope that in default of him, 
Heaven will avenge thy cruelty, and I do not care to live, 
except to witness thy punishment." 

Bajazet, on receiving this letter, remembered that he had 
a brother, and he shed tears. " Why," said he, " has he 
trusted himself to the Christians rather than to me ? " 

VII. 

Scarce had Djem launched this mortal farewell to Ottoman 
land, than he perceived the Ehodian squadron debouching 
from the headland. The galley of the admiral received him 
some moments after, with all the honors and the ceremonies 
usually paid to sovereigns, and re-entered by mid-day the port 
of Rhodes. Never, since the day of the retreat of Paleolo- 
gus-Pasha, had Rhodes exulted with more pride or more 
rejoicing. The grand master, who was still D'Aubusson, the 
commander, and all the knights of the different tongues of 
the Order, came down to the quay to meet him. The entire 
people followed behind him. The palace of France, the most 
magnificent on the island, was appropriated to the use of an 
Oriental prince. Djem refused a moment to occupy it, un- 
willing to displace the French knights. ^^It does not 
become," said he to the grand master, ^' an outlaw such as I 
am, to exclude from their; palace the sovereigns of the 
island." 

^^ Outlaws of your name," replied, with a ûilse respect, the 
grand master, " hold every where the first rank ; and may it 
please God that you be soon ad much a master at Constant 
tinople, as you are here." The knights of all the nations 
appeared to vie in generosily and deference, to lead him to 
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forget his misfortimes. After a round of ^Hes, and the 
yarious chivalric amusements, Djem prepared to pass to 
Europe, to ask the aid of the Hungarians and of the Ser- 
vians, to assail the empire from another side. 

Pjem confided with the more security in the good faith and 
the interest of the knights, since the grand master had just 
concluded with him a secret treaty, as favorable to the Sultan 
as to the Order. By this treaty, of which the archives of 
Malta evince the existence, Djem, in the event of reigning, 
engaged to open all the ports of Turkey to the fleets of the 
knights, to give them annually the freedom, without ransom, 
of three hundred Christian slaves, and to pay a hundred and 
fifty thousand ducats of gold as indemnity for the hospitality 
and succor received from the Order. 

But at the moment when D'Aubusson signed this treaty 
with his guest, he was negotiating more secretly another with 
Bajazet 11. 

As soon as this prince had learned the retreat of his 
brother to Rhodes, he sent thither two Greek envoys, cor- 
rupted agents of his crimes of state, who might be disavowed 
or otherwise, according to the event The Greeks of the 
court of Byzantium, trying to regain their importance by 
servility, filled the seraglio of the Turks with these instru- 
ments of intrigue. Their mission was, say the historians of 
the Order, to poison at Bhodes the brother of Bajazet. The 
sequel of the events makes it more probable that the true 
mission was to make overtures of treachery to D'Aubusson 
and to the council, to appear in the next place to have been 
expelled from the island through the solicitude of the grand 
master for the life of his guest, but in reality, to bring 
back to Constantinople the preliminaries of this shameful 
negotiation between the Order and the Sultan. 

VIIL 

The facts but justify too well, for the honor of the grand 
master and of the Order of Malta, these suspicions; for 
scarce were the two Greek emissaries expelled from Rhodes, 
than the grand master, P'Aubusson, sent to Constantinople 
the envoys of the Order, Guy de Mont, Arnaud, and Duprat, 
to treat of a permanent peace with the Ottoman court. 

The ill-dissembled conference was opened at Constantino- 
ple, between the knights and the two plenipotentiaries of Baj»- 
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set ÏI., PaleologoB-Pasha, this same Greek renegade who had 
failed formerly against Ehodes, and Keduk- Ahmed-Pasha, 
that honest but insolent vizier, who made his master tremble 
in obeying him. Keduk- Ahmed, like a soldier wont to cut 
all knots with the sabre, demanded openly the extradition of 
Djem, and the tribute. The knights, who had sold their 
guest and compounded with their conscience, could not give 
up, on these terms, their honor, without disgracing themselves 
in the eyes of Christendom. The negotiations were about 
to be broken off, when Paleologus-Pasha, more insinuating 
and adroit than his rough colleague, besought him to with- 
draw a moment from the conferences, and to let him compound 
alone with the hypocritical scruples of the envoys of D'Aubus- 
son. 

As soon as the negotiation, committed to Paleologus- 
Pasha, had disguised under less dishonoring appearances the 
basenesses which the Turks exacted of the knights, the 
i^ominious treaty was signed between Rhodes and Bajazet 
II. This treaty stipulated openly, that a perpetual peace 
should reign, under the name of truce, between the two 
States ; that the slaves escaping from either religion, would 
be reciprocally delivered ; it stipulated in a secret article, 
that the brother of the Sultan, Djem, the pretender to the 
empire, would be detained till death in the fortresses of the 
Order ; that as the price of this perfidious service, the Sultan 
would pay annually the sum of forty-five thousand gold 
ducats to his brother's gaolers. Such was the ignominious 
price, not of the blood, but of the life and liberty of a guest, 
who was come to confide himself freely, and imder a sacred 
safe conduct, to the good faith and the honor of an Order 
of Christian chivalry ! The disloyalty of this traffic, dis- 
honored, in Pierre d'Aubusson, at the same time religion and 
herobm. 

IX. 

The execution of the secret treaty required the most 
abject hypocrisies, to disguise the shame from Europe, and 
the accomplishment from Djem. It was requisite to persuade 
Europe that this prince was free and honored in the hands 
of the knights ; it was requisite to persuade himself that his 
removal to a greater distance, was a condition bot"h of safety 
and of return to the throne * and that, in conducting him by sea 
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into the West, from court to court, the Order meant to {nre^ 
sent in him, to the sovereigns of Christendom, bnt a client, 
and not a captive. The council and the Knights of Rhodes, 
stooped with a deplorable astuteness to these manœuvres of a 
corporate policv, flie more impudently, that while every body 
reaped of the mdt of it, no one sustained the responsibility. 
The greatest crimes of history have not been perpetrated by 
tyrants, but by anonymous institutions.* 

The grand master and his accomplices then colored to 
the eyes of the Prince the necessity of his departure from 
fihodes, under pretext of the interest which they took in his 
life and cause. They represented to him that the vicinase 
of Lycia and Caramania, would permit his brother constantly 
to keep assassins at Rhodes, which would disable the knights 
from answering for his life ; that the Empire, too 'closely 
watched by the army of Keduk- Ahmed, would for ever bar 
an opportunity of landing on that side ; that Hungary and 
the banks of the Danube, inhabited by formidable enemies of 
Islamism, was the vulnerable side of the possessions of his 
brother ; that the Christian princes of France, of Italy, of 
Spain, and especially the Pope, awaited but a pretext to re- 
new the ffreat coaUlions formerly religious, now political, 
which could alone furnish him an army against his brother ; 
that his presence at the courts of these princes, and his en- 
gagements to them in favor of the Christians, would insure 
him the unanimous alliance of Europe ; and that a Sultan 
restored by Christendom to Constantinople, would be a 
pledge of the solidity of his house, and of the peace of the 
world. 

X. 

Djem, persuaded by these insinuations, himself pressed the 
grand master to transport him by sea to Venice, whence he 
might pass through Germany into Hungary, to rally around 
his rights and his sword the coalition of the Christian courts 
for his cause. • His confidence in the sincerity of these per- 
fidious friends was so entire, that he gave under his hand to 
D^Aubusson, plenary powers to treat in his absence, according 

* A profound trath, from which the newspapers and politicians should 
take a lesson, in their declamations against the personal outside of certain 
modes of government. But the outside is much more easily perceived 
than the interior, and physicals than ahstract institutions. — TroMlaior, 
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to erenta, <^ his intereste with 1^ viiieis or generak of hû 
brother. 

Meanwhile^ the grand master had a galley of the Order 
equipped to oarry Djem into Europe. Trusting no one bet- 
ter than his own blood with this deliberate treachery^ he 
charged his nephew, the Chevalier Blanchefort, with secret 
instructions as to the veritable object of the voyage. Im- 
perial honors rendered him on the departure from Ehodes, 
disguised the treachery beneath the veil of respect. I^em 
embarked, with thirty of his faithful Ottomans, on the galley 
of Blanchefort. The detailed narrative by ocular witnesses, 
Christian and Ottoman, of the voyage and its vicissitudes at 
sea, or at the different landings, leaves not a shadow of 
doubt as to the machinationB of his gaolers. He is followed 
step by step into the snare. 

XI 

After six weeks of mysterious navigation, Blanchefort 
debarked his prisoner in the port of Nice. Djem, who 
thought himself free, under the apparently honorable guard 
of his friends of Rhodes, and in one of their European 
chateaux, enjoyed the charms of the climate and of the 
shores, which reminded him of those of Cilicia. He wrote 
upon these smiling landscapes of Nice, some melancholy 
verses, which breathed of the reminiscence of his coun- 
try, found beneath another sky. However, impatient to pur- 
sue his route to Hungary, ho wondered at the length of the 
stay, and expressed to Blanchefort the order to proceed, 
according to his promise, to Venice. Blanchefort and his 
knights, depositories of ihe wiles of Aubusson, alleged the 
impossibility of leaving French territory without the author- 
ization of the King of France, to whom Nice then belonged. 
They engaged Djem derisorily to send one of his attendants 
to this Prince, to ask authority to depart from his territory. 
He was assured that the envoy would return in à few days 
with the answer, and perhaps the alliance of that sovereign. 
He sent the most statesman-like and literary of his viziers, 
Nassouh-Tschelebi, the companion of his studies in Asia. 
The knights who accompanied this envoy on his errand, had 
him ai^rested after three days' journey, and made away with 
in one of their commanderies of Provence. Four months' 
expectation and incertitude elapsed, and Djem could receive^ 
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no intelligenee of his envoy. He believed him at the court 
of France, detained by the slowness of negotiation. 

XII. 

Meanwhile, the pla^e which broke out at Nice, supplied 
a pretext to the knights for removing their guest farther 
firom the sea. They led him through Savoy into a dark and 
narrow gorge of the mountains of Bugey, named Boussillon. 
The Order possessed there a commander^. The flanks of 
wall are still seen attached there to the cliffs as if a sort of 
natural formation. Djem, at this sight, could not conceal from 
himself that it was a prison. Qe was, however, permitted to des- 
patch thence two others of his companions in disguise to the 
King of Hungary, to obtain assurance that the route through 
Switzerland and Germany was free. These two emissaries, 
intercepted no doubt, never reappeared. Some days after 
their departure, an hundred knights in full armor sur- 
rounded the fortress of Boussillon, took off from Djem the 
thirty companions of his captivity, and left him but two or 
three Ottomans of his retinue. These thirty exiles were 
embarked at Nice, and sent back to Khodes at the mercy of 
their ûite. 

AU the peasantry of the villages adjoining Boussillon ran, 
say the chronicles, to perceive through the windows of the 
castle, the Emperor of the Turks, the guest or the captive 
of the Knights of Jerusalem. The DiSe of Savoy, return- 
ing from the court of France where he had gone to salute 
the new king, Charles VIII., stopped at the fortress of Bous- 
sillon. Djem, charmed with the beauty of this prince of four- 
teen years, made him a present of a Damascus sword, in- 
crusted with gold. He conjured this young soverei^ to 
deliver him firom the hands of the knights. The Di&e of 
Savoy promised his aid ; but the Order, which had its im- 
munities and its allies in all quarters, was more powerful 
than a Duke of Savoy. The knights, however, uneasy at 
this vicinity and friendship, had Djem embarked a few days 
after on the Isère, then on the Bhone, to conduct him, with- 
out traversing cities or villages, into another commandery, 
better fortifia and more sequestered, upon a cliff, almost 
inaccessible, of the valley of Fuy in Velay. It is unknown 
how many months or years Djem languished here unknown 
to the world. 
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XIII. 



Bajaiet II., informed by D'Aubusson of the attempts ot 
his brother to interest the Duke of Savoy and the King of 
France, sent an ambassador, Houssein-Beg, to these courts, 
to prevent them from all alliance with Djem. The Sultan, 
to keep up the zeal of the Kni^ts of Rhodes in his service, 
deputed to them, some time after, the same Houssein-Beg, 
with a present of relics discovered at Constantinople. It 
was a box of cypress wood, containing, according to the 
Greek traditions, a hand of John the Baptist. This pious 
tribute of the Sultan, and the forty thousand ducats which 
accompanied it, stimulated the fideUty of D'Aubusson in the 
fulfilment of the promises of the Order. 

Whether it was that thç King of France, at last in- 
formed by Noussouh-Tsohelebi of the captivity of his mas- 
' ter, had made some atjtempts to favor his escape, or that the 
fortress of Puy did not appear to them sufficiently inaccessible 
to the bribery of the Ottoman friends of the "captive, they 
transferred him from the valley of Puy into the valley of 
the Isère, in the fortress of Sassenage. This stronghold, 
conterminous between France and Savoy, appeared to them 
more favorable to their projects than an inland prison. For, 
in case one of the sovereigns should try to wrest from them 
their victim, they could at pleasure have him passed across 
the frontiers of the other. The sojourn of the unfortunate 
Sultan in the castle of Sassenage, is full of mysteries and of 
romantic amours, which history has hitherto dismissed into 
the rank of fables, and which witnesses, now incontestable, 
as well among Turkish as Christian writers, have re-estab- 
lished in the rank of historic truths. 

XIV. 

Djem, despite his long adversities, was at the age when 
the heart of man seeks involuntarily in love the oblivion or 
the compensation of deceived ambition; he was not yet 
twenty-seven years. The ardent blood of his father, which 
flowed in his veins and glowed in his cheeks, his face at the 
same time pensive and heroic, his martial stature, his address 
in all the exercises of oriental chivalry, his exiles, his mis- 
fortunes, his melancholy, the grandeur and the rigors of that 
destiny which had cast him, athwajrt so many adventures, 
Vol. IL—ll 
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from a throne in the East to a da^|eon in the mountains of 

Pauphiny, touched the heart of Philippine de 'Sassenage, 
daughter of. the lord of the castle to whom the Knights of 
Rhodes had confided the guard of the prisoner. The youth, 
the beauty, the tender compassion depicted on the counte- 
nance of the young girl, always present, gave birth in the 
heart of Djem to one of those attachments, slow but invin- 
cible, to which misfortune predisposes the soul, and which, 
presenting themselves as a mere consolation of exile, end by 
becoming the occupation of the whole life. The loves cli 
Djem and of Philippine, whether it is that they were con- 
cealed by mystery from the vigilance of the guardians of the 
prisoner, or that a secret union and a promise to elevate his 
Christian mistress to the throne of the Ottomans, like so 
many of his ancestors, had appeased the scruples of the 
father — ^these loves charmed for several years the captivity 
of the prince. The chronicles of the province of Dauphiny 
assure that an ofispring was bom of these clandestine loves 
in the castle of Sasseni^ ; that this child, brought up by the 
beautiful Philippine, under the appearance of a page, espoused, 
in turn, a relative of this noble house, and that the blood of 
Othman flows, perhaps, still in the veins of an obscure Chris- 
tian family. 

It was amid these leisures, embellished by love, that 
Djem wrote in the style of the Persian poet, Hafiz, some of 
his half-philosophic, half-amatory odes. The poet consoles 
himself, in luxuriating amid real voluptuousness, for the loss 
of imaginary grandeurs. One of his odes or Ohazsl, copied 
by the Italian historians of his life, reminds at once of the 
philosophy of Diocletian, and of the poetry of Solomon and 
of Anacreon. 

" Take thy cup, Djem," he sings to himself, " take thy 
cup, and fill it with the liquor which inspires revelry, alUiough 
we be in the land of exile, inhabited by the Fraiks. It is 
for destiny to dispose of us. What does it avail to resist 
and to shed tears ? None can escape the lot that awaits him 1 

^^ A pilgrim of the holy Kaaba (Mecca), I have lately 
vbited the sandy deserts. I have dwelt in the valleys and the 
caverns of Caramania ; a few paces of one of the Faithful, 
into the sacred enclosure, where the pilgrim makes his sta- 
tions around the tomb of the Prophet, is preferable to the 
whole extent of the Empire of Othman. 

^' Glory and thanks be to Allah 1 I am now young, beau- 
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iàfiûy and healthy still, although exiled in the country of the 
Franks. He who feels within him health, vigor, and youth, 
is every where the Sultan of the universe. 

" Ah ! ask Bajazet the Sultan if the throne which he 
occupies can make a Sultan more happy than I ? No, no, 
the Empire is but a fugitive possession. And if Bajazet 
should tell you that the masters of the world are permanent, 
he lies ! " 

In fine, one of the many attempts made by the prince, 
with the aid of his mistress, to escape, was again defeated at 
the moment when descending by a cord from the donjon into 
the trench of the castle ; he was going to flee to the court of 
France upon a horse posted by his friends. The unfortunate 
Philippine was torn from his arms as an accomplice of his 
a^iratlons to liberty. 

A sequestered castle on the banks of the Rhine received 
for the fifth time the victim of the Knights of Rhodes. 
Love succeeded here again, however, in renewing, by rare 
messages between Djem and Philippine, a correspondence by 
letters, of which some fragments subsist to this day in the 
archives of the East. 

XVL 

Thus ended those sad amours, which made him find for 
two years, in ft single heart, the oblivion of captivity and the 
consolation of the loss of empire. 

D^Aubusson, as if he had envied his prisoner these miti- 
gations of a woman's pity, had him transferred to several other 
retired commanderies of the Order, where his captivity en- 
dured collectively for three years more. He was at last, to 
make more sure of him, sent to the mountain province of 
Limousin, in the castle of Bourgneuf, a fief of D'Aubusson, 
wherein the grand master himself was born. This castle 
was inhabited by his sister, Lady d'Aubusson. The knights 
built there on the summit pf a cliff a square tower of eight 
stories, in order to lodge within the same walls the Prince, 
his attendants and his gaolers. Sveadeddin, from the report 
of one of the companions of captivity, describes as follows 
this tower : " Above the cellars excavated in the rock, were 
the kitchens ; on the first story, the lodgings of the guards ; 
on the second, the Ottoman attendants of the Sultan ; on 
the third and on the fourth, the apartments of Djem ; on the 
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two upper stories, the knights charged to watch over him, and 
to amuse him in his solitude.'' 

XVII. 

The horror and the despair of such an abode drove Djem 
to all contrivances to prepare his escape. Houssein-Beg, one 
of his confidants, succeeded in passing the outer waU, and 
carrying to the Prince of Bourbon the indications necessary 
for the delivery of his master. Djelal-Beg, another of his 
viziers, separated Arom him at Roussillon, returned volunta- 
rily to share his captivity. He brought him news from the 
world of some hopes. The King of France, the King of 
Naples, the Duke of Savoy, the King of Huncary, and the 
Pope, were negotiating for his ransom with the Order of 
Jerusalem. D'Aubusson gave them false hopes; but such 
a pledge was too precious not to be held at a high price. 
The knights profited alike by the love or hatred borne to the 
hostage. Independently of the relics, of the presents, and 
the forty thousand gold ducats which the Order received 
annually from Bajazet IL, D'Aubusson, by a royal cupidity 
which defrauded even the heart of a mother and a wife, 
'^ extorted twenty-six thousand gold dttcats from the mother 
and the wife of Djem, refugees at Cairo, under pretext of 
employing these sums to purchase the protection and the 
favor of the courts of .Europe to the object of their affec- 
tions. The very vizier who had the deposit of the Prince's 
seal was bribed, and letters fiiU of perfidious assurances of 
liberty, were thus pretended to be sent by Djem, under this 
lying seal, to his wife and mother, and to different sovereigns 
of the West." This forgery and swindling was called the 
policy of the grand master ; the hero of the siege of Bhodea 
lent his hand unscrupulously to these State crimes, 

XVHL 

During these ignominies and these persecutions, D'Aubus- 
son, pressed by the murmurs of the princes of Christendom, 
who claimed Djem as an instrument of ruin against Baiazet II., 
negotiated, however, the liberty of the prisoner with these 
courts. He hoped to obtain in exchange from the Pope, new 
privileges of sovereignty for the Order, and the dignity of 
cardinal for himself, But the more he stimulated by delay 
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the desires of the court of Rome, the more the price of his 
victim was enhanced to his benefit. It was in these circum- 
stances that, affecting a paternal interest in Djem, he sent 
him, from Rhodes to Bourgneuf, Sinan-Beg and Ayas-Beg, 
two partisans of the Prince, detained by the grand master 
in the prisons of Rhodes, and restored to liberty to nego- 
tiate with the captive Sultan the pardon of his captivity. The 
Order, ready to traffic Djem to be made a pretender against 
Bajazet, felt the expediency of reconciling itself in the end 
with a prince who might remount the throne of Constanti- 
nople, so as not to have in him an irreconcilable avenger of 
its perfidies. 

Bajazet II., on his side, informed of these negotiations 
between the Order and the King of France, employed, in 
order to defeat them, the means which had succeeded with 
the Knights of Jerusalem. He sent by an ambassador to 
Charles V III. caskets of cedar wood and gold, fall of relics, 
true or false, which the conquest of Constantinople had de- 
livered to the seraglio of Mahomet II., But these relics, 
often apocryphal, baptized with the most saintly names. by 
the superstition, often fraudulent, of the Greeks, and of whicn 
the price was inestimable to the first crusaders, were fallen 
into discredit and even derision in the political courts of 
Europe. Charles VIII. would not even give audience to 
the ambassador of Bajazet II., who returned with his dis- 
dained relics to the East. 

XIX. 

The king, whom the faithful emissary of Djem, Nassouh- 
Tschelebi, had penetrated with compassion and with affection 
for this deplorable plaything of the selfidi ambition of 
D'Aubusson, insisted with more earnestness on the release 
of the captive into the hands of the Pope. Charles VIII. 
followed in this not only the generous impulses of his heart, 
but the counsels of his policy. Meditating an expedition 
into Italy against the King of Naples, it was important to 
him to court the Pope by concurring in his desire of possess- 
ing the Ottoman prince. 

Pierre d' Aubusson did not dare to resist longer the desires 
of two sovereigns so powerful The scandal, too, of the 
detention of the Ottoman pretender, cried throughout Eu- 
rope against the Order. The contract Ibetween the Pope and 
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the grand master was ratified ; the privilèges and the posses- 
sions accorded by the court of Rome to the Order of Jeru- 
salem more than compensated the 45,000 ducats paid by 
Bajazet IL Djem, conducted to Marseilles, then to Toulon, 
was delivered to the legates of the Pope, and Charles VIII. 

five him an escort of honor of fifty cavalry to Rome. 
y a secret treaty with the Pope, the king stipulated that 
in case the court of Rome should re-sell this prince, who was 
become an object of traffic, to another power, the court of 
Rome would* pay to France a fine of 10,000 ducats. 

Pierre d^Aubusson, although a soldier, and not a priest 
of the church, obtained, in a cardinal's purple hat, the price 
of his shame and of his perfidies, a recompense which dis- 
graced at once the man and the office. 

XX. 

After seven years' captivity, Djem came forth, in the style 
of a sovereign, attended by a pompous cortège of friends 
and French flights, from the tower which had served as his 
prison, and embarked at Toulon with his retinue, upon two 

fiUeys of Rhodes. The son of Pope Innocent VIII., 
rancesco Cibo, went out to meet him at Civita Vecchia, 
to make a triumphal entry into Rome. The Sultan of 
Broussa, mounted on a horse richly caparisoned, advanced, 
arrayed in his oriental costume and arçis, at the side of the 
son of Innocent VIII., followed by the knights of France 
and of Auvergne, by his friends, by his viziers, by his begs, 
by the ambassadors of all the Chrbtian powers, by the car- 
dinals, by the chamberlains, by the prelates, by the princes 
and the officers of the court of Rome. Lodged as a 
sovereign in the Vatican, and presented to the Pope by his 
son, Djem, remembering that he was a prince and Mussulman, 
testified his gratitude to his host, but refused proudly to take 
off his turban or bend the knee before the sovereign of 
another worship. He advanced with a manly dignity towards 
Inifocent VIII., and kissed his shoulder, according to the 
usage of the Turks towards their equals. After thb public 
reception, he conversed privately with the Pope respecting 
his history, his misfortunes, his prisons, the cruel separation 
from his wife, from . his mother, from his children, and his 
desire of going promptly to rejoin in Egypt all that exile had 
left to him to care for upon eartL 
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His eloquence and his grief moved to tears the com- 
passionate heart of Innocent VIII. However, he represented 
to him amicably that his hasty return to Egypt would ruin 
at once his own prospects and the hopes which the Christian 
princes had founded upon his elevation to the throne of the 
Sultans. He promised him the intervention of the king of 
Hungary, prepared to furnish an army to raise his standard 
beyond the Danube ; he insinuated to him that his conversion 
to the Christian faith, would, by rallying entire Christendom 
around him, assure him at the same time, heaven and the 
throne. Djem, who had not thus far learned to honor 
greatly the Christian religion, in the perfidiousness of even 
its chivalry, the Knights of Bhodes, responded to the Pope, 
** that the sovereignty of the entire world could not induce 
him to abjure the faith of his fathers ; and that this abjura- 
tion, if he had the weakness to consent to it, would justify 
the deposition from the throne, and the condemnation to 
death passed unjustly against him by the Ottoman lawyers." 
The Pope, as tolerant as he was poUtic, changed the conver- 
sation, and loaded the young prince with his protection and 
magnificence. 

XXL 

Djem lived three years at the Vatican, in splendid exile, 
awaiting till the league of the Christian princes should call 
him into Hungary, to take the throne of the Ottomans from 
his brother. An envoy of the Sultan of Egypt, arriving 
then at Home, kissed the dust of the feet of Djem's horse, 
as if he saluted the Sultan of the Turks himself at Constan- 
tinople. This Egyptian ambassador brought Djem letters 
from his mother and wife. These letters disclosed to him 
the infamous fraud of the grand master, D'Aubusson, to 
extort the twentv thousand ducats by forgery from their 
affection. The Poper was indignant, and had a part of the 
sum refunded by the knights. 

Mustapha-Pasha, the habitual negotiator of the Sultan 
Bajazet, in his thorny transactions with the Christians, fol- 
lowed close on the arrival of Djem at Rome. His mission 
was, to obtain of the Pope the perpetual confinement of 
Djem, on the condition of fifty thousand ducats per year, 
payable from the Ottoman treasury. The hopes of Bajazet 
II. went beyond the captivity; the character of Innocent 
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YIIL, a mild and a good man, hindered Mustapha from 
insinuating this to the pontiff. The hand of Bajazet was 
thought to be seen in an attempt of assassination committed 
against Djem^ and punished with death bj the Pope. 

XXIL 

But at the death of Innocent Yin., and the advent of 
Borgia, known by the name of Alexander VI., Bajazet II., 
relieyed from all delicacy towards a pontiff, himself exempt 
from all scruple, dared farther. 

The Greek and Italian agents whom Bajazet II. enter- 
tained in Europe to instruct him in the character and dis- 
positions of the Christian princes, and especially of the 
sovereign pontiff, the natural mover of all the leagues against 
Islamism, wrote him that the venality of the conclave, the 
simony of the pontificate, the scandal of Christendom, had, 
in the name of Borgia, issued from the urn of the conclave. 
A Spanish gentleman, nephew to Calixtus III., living at 
Valencia in an occult union with a celebrated beauty named 
Venozza; father of a daughter more beautiful and more 
licentious still than the mother, and of two sons, of whom the 
one was to assassinate the other through jealousy as much 
as through rivalry of ambition, Borgia, called to Borne by 
his uncle, and made cardinal, had concealed his amours, and 
affected piety, as a candidate, of course, for the government 
of the church. Retired into the shade during the reign of 
three years which had succeeded to that of his uncle, Borgia 
had brought the mother of his children to Rome, under 
irreproachable appearances. Mystery enveloped his disor- 
ders, and those of his family. An isolated house on the 
banks of the Tiber, in a deserted district of Rome, covered 
his scandals with the hypocrisy of abnegation and of virtue. 
Some of the cardinals had been imposed upon ; the wealth 
inherited from his uncle and the corruption of promises had 
bought the rest. He was elected Pope, without daring to 
believe himself in that unexpected excess of fortune, of 
audacity, and of fraud upon the Church. Perversity was his 
genius. The reign of one of the most able reprobates who 
have ever dishonored the throne or the pulpit had commenced 
under these auspices ; it was to continue by murder, to end 
by poison. 
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xxin. 

Sucli a pontiff could with as mucli propriety sell the head 
of an exile, as he had bought the Church. Bajazet II. sent 
Mustapha-Pasha to Rome with a letter. . This letter, which 
the archives of the Vatican preserve, it is said, copied liter- 
ally by the hand of the apostolical prothonotary Patriarchis, 
was conceived in these terms : 

" The Sultan Bajazet II., son of the Sultan Mahomet, to 
Pope Alexander, pontiff of the Church of Rome. 

'' Tour legate has reported to me that the king of France 
had the design of claiming my brother Djem, who is in your 
hands. This desire on his part is as contrary to my interests 
as it is hurtful to yours, and to those of all Christendom. 

'^ I think, and your legate thinks as I do, that it concerns 
your tranquillity, the increase even of your power, as of my 
satisfaction, that my brother, whom you have in your hands, 
and who must die some day, may be brought to that end 
without delay. His death becoming the event the most 
agreeable to me, will become the most useful to you. May it 
please you then to aid in having Djem, as soon as possible, 
delivered from the miseries of this life ; that his soul may, 
through your intercession, be conveyed into another abode, 
where it will enjoy a much more secure repose. JÎ you fulfil 
my wishes, if you send me the body in any place beyond the 
sea, which you may be pleased to indicate, I will *send you 
in advance, and to a place agreed upon, the sum of three 
hundred thousand gold ducats, with which you will be able to 

Î)urchase estates for your children. I promise, besides, as 
ong as I live, to maintain with you relations of good and 
solid friendship, and to refuse you nothing which you may 
desire of me. I promise that no hurt shall be done to any 
Christian, of any condition or quality whatsoever, by land 
or by sea, whether by me or by any of my subjects, unless 
incase of provocation. And that you may form no doubt 
of my promises, I swear to fulfil the conditions which I pro- 
pose, by the pame of the true God who created the heavens 
and the earth, and all which they contain, this God, whom 
both you and I believe in and adore." 

VOT. II^ll* 
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XXIV. 

Borgia was at no loss to understand from such insinna- 
tions tho value of the hostage which Innocent YIII. had 
left in his hands. With» the craft whidi then characterized 
the Romish policy of his house, — a policy of which his son, 
CsDsar Borgia, accomplished the crimes, while the historian 
Machiavel was inditing the theory — the Pope gave neither 
too much hope nor too much despair to Bajazet II. For the 
"first time, the sovereign pontiflf, vicar of Christ at Eome, 
sent an ambassador to Ûie sovereign who was vicar of 
Mahomet. This ambassador of Alexander YI. to Constan* 
tinople, was George Boociardo, grand master of ceremonies 
of the Popes. The contemporary annalists, Ottoman and 
Italian, relate that Bocciardo offered to Bajazet II., either 
the perpetual imprisonment of Djem at the price of forty-five 
thousand ducats yearly, payable by the Sultan to the Pope 
during the life of the captive, or the immediate death of 
Djem for three hundred thousand ducats, payable on delivery 
of his corpse. Despite the authority of Sveadeddin, of Gui- 
chardin, and of Sismondi, impartial history must call in 
doubt this compact of murder for three hundred thousand du- 
cats. Subse<ment events, and the survival itself of Djem belie 
it. Bajazet ll., as has been seen by his letter, would not be 
likely, in a matter involving the security of his vast empire, 
to higgle about a few thousand ducats. But between crim- 
inals of this class, blood weighs more than gold. The treaty 
was concluded, on condition of the forty-five thousand ducats 
to be paid annually, for the perpetual captivity.* The 
chivaby of Rhodes, and the Christianity of Rome, trafficked 
infamously their services towards the master of the Otto- 
man empire. Bajazet II. was so well satisfied with the 

* What seems strange is that the Pope should not hare given np the 
Hve body, and accepted the collective sum. He would thus have the 
price offered for the death of the prince, without incurring the religious 
guilt, or the public odium of the crime ; the fine of 10,000 ducats to be 
paid to France was but a smaU deduction, and would have doubtless 
been at all events indenmified by Bajazet Nor was there any direct 
compact with the captive to trammel Borgia, as in the case of his pre- 
decessor, and more expressly of the Knights of Rhodes. On the other 
hand, he risked by the alternative of imprisonment, to keep the odium 
of the act alive, and to lose the profit from day to day, in being obliged 
by the king of France to free the captive, as he was eventually. Oui 
mihor has not sounded this transaction to the bottom. — Tramlator, 
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hired services of Alexander, that he felt warranted in asking 
a cardinal's hat for i^e Romish ambassador, Bocciardo, nego- 
tiator of this treaty between the two courts. 

Djem, for fear he would escape from Rome, and dis- 
quiet his brother on the frontiers of Hungary, was confined 
by the Pope in the castle of St. Angelo, the tomb of the 
Emperor Adrian, since become the capitol, the citadel, the 
palace and the prison of the Popes of modem Rome. He 
languished here for two years, in a captivity, sometimes 
splendid, sometimes sordid, according as the Borgias, th^ 
Pope and his two sons, found their advantage in decorating 
or degrading their hostage. 

XXV. 

Charles YIIL advanced with a French army to wards Rome, 
against the king of Naples, an ally of the Borgias. The 
Pope was uncertain whether the young French conqueror 
would respect in him the supreme pontiff of Christendom, or 
whether he came to repress his ambitions, and to chastise his 
crimes. In this doubt, he shut himself up with his son, 
Caesar Borgia, and his troops, in the castle of St Angelo, 
the prison of Djem, to let the French torrent pass by. 

Negotiations were opened. Charles YIII. required that 
Caosar Borgia, son and general of the Pope, should change 
sides, and join the French against the king of Naples. 
Politics did not make him forget generosity ; he required 
further, that the Sultan Djem should be delivered up to him, 
to be treated as a sovereign, and not a captive, at his court. 
The interview which took place for this purpose in the prison, 
between Charles YIII., the Pope, and the Ottoman prince, 
attest the noble pride which the son of Mahomet II. main- 
tained in hLs chains. " Prince," said the Pope to him, in 
presenting him to the young king, " is it true uiat you desire 
to go with the king of France, who wishes to take you with 
him to Naples ? " " If I am not treated like a prince," 
replied Djem, with the discouragement of wounded dignity, 
^' it matters little whether I endure here or elsewhere the 
captivity which vilifies through me the supreme rank, and 
which vilifies in you the good faith of Christians." " God 
forbid," replied hastily the Pope, ashamed of appearing to 
be the gaoler of a free guest, " that I should consider you as 
my prisoner here; the king of France and you are two 
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great soT^reigiiB, and I am at Uiis moment but your inter- 
preter." 

Charles YIIL cheered the heart of the Sultan by his 
royal encouragements, condoled in his reverses, accused his 
persecutors, rescued him from the tomb of Adrian, treated 
him as a sovereign, and confided him, during the oampaigh 
of Naples, to the grand marshal of his court, to render him 
the services and the honors of a magnificent hospitality. 

Djem quitted Rome the next day on horseback, in the 
irain of Charles YIII. and of Caesar Borgia. He attended 
at the short campaign of the French in the kingdom of 
Naples, stopped five days at Yelletri, a few days at Terracina. 
Exile, love, imprisonment, grief, unexpected joy at his deliv- 
erance, had wasted his life ; death awaited him on the thresh- 
old of his prisons. Attacked by fever at Terracina, a galley 
carried him dying to Naples, through the attentions of his 
friend, the king of France. 

The Ottoman, French and Italian writers of this period, 
when crime was so rife in Italy that every death was ascribed 
to murder, agree in casting the responsibility of the malady 
and the death of Djem upon Alexander YI. and Csosar 
Borgia, his son. They never portray these two princes but 
with the poniard or aie poison in hand. They affirm that 
the day after the forced delivery of Djem by the Pope, his 
grand master of ceremonies, Bocciardo, and Mustapha-Pasha, 
ambassador of Bajazet, arrived from Constantinople at 
Sinieaglia, bearers of ninety thousand ducats, the tribute 
due for two years ; that John de la Eovère, cardinal governor 
of Sinigaglia, an enemy of the Borgias, took possession of 
the ambassadors, and of the tribute ; that the Pope, frustra* 
ted of his ninety thousand ducats, which he stood in need 
of, determined to earn the three hundred thousand ducats 
offered for the murder, and caused poison to be given at 
Terracina to the Sultan Djem, with the design to claim firom 
Bajazet the proffered price of this tardy service. 

Other ill-informed historians, confounding names, men, 
dates, forge the story of a barber of Bajazet II., named 
Mustapha, who, at the instigation of this sovereign, and with 
the complicity of the Pope, would have entered at Naples 
into the domestic service of Djem, and produced his death 
by shaving him with a poisoned razor. 

These two fables are alike refuted by the facts, and by 
sound criticism. The pretended barber, Mustapha, was no 
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oiher than Musiapha-Pasha, who was one of the hi^est dig* 
nitaries of the court of Bajazet, and never employed in anj 
thing like abject or domestic treacheries. As to the poison- 
ing by the Pope, the dates and common sense belie it likewise. 
It has been seen that Alexander Y I. had refused, three years 
before, to earn thus the thanks of Bajazet and 300,000 
ducats, when he could dispose alone and in the dark of his 
victim: Djem, however, lived; nor is this alL While 
Charles VIII. was approaching Rome, the Pope, from whom 
he came to wrest the prisoner, might have hastened to get 
rid of him, and sent his body for the price of blood ; * Djem, 
however, continued to live, and was delivered alive to 
Charles VIII. By what fatuity would the Pope have waited 
to strike definitively his victim, until this victim was in the 
hands of another sovereign ? and by what title could the Pope 
have claimed from Bajazet II. the price of a crime, which 
even in his eyes, he could not have the merit of having com- 
mitted? AU these suppositions are revolting to common 
sense. Crime in the Borgias is sometimes atrocious, but it is 
never stupid. Without doubt this perverse pontificate is not 
scant of most misdeeds ; but Alexander VI. did not poison 
Djem. Bjem died of the disease of fallen monarchs— of 
proscription, that poison of the souL History owes the truth 
to even the reprobate. 

Djem expired at Naples, on the night of the 24th of 
February, 1495, surrounded by the faithful companions of hia 
exile, and of the king of France, who deplored Ôie premature 
end of a prince who owed him liberty, and who might, had 
he lived, have owed him an empire. Despite the silly popular 
rumors diffused through Italy, on his pretended abjuration of 
the law of the Prophet, he died in the faith, and even a 
martyr of his religion. " 0, my God," cried he, some 
moments before his last breath, " if the enemies of the faith 
mean to use me for designs hurtful to the confessors of Islam- 
ism, withdraw, rather, at this instant, my soul to thyself." 
These final words, retained by the witnesses of his agony, 
belie sufficiently his abjuration of the faith of his fathers ; 
he preferred it to ambition and to life. 

Charles VIII. wept him ; he had the body embalmed 

* This is as bad a reason as most of the others in this emhroglio ; fbr 
it was évident that the Frenoh king wonld have held to harsh aoooont 
the Pope, unable to prodnce liie ca^ve either dead or alive. — Tramtlaior» 
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and depofdtod in a coffin of lead and cypress wood at Gaeta, 
under goard of his two favorite viziers Ayas-Be^ and Djelal- 
Beg. Sinan-Beg, to whom the death of his friend restored 
his fireedom of opinion and hb country, went to Constanti- 
nople to announce to Bajazet II. the death of his brother. 
Bajazet II., then firmly seated on his throne, deplored the loss 
of a brother whom he would have loved if he had not feared 
him. He sent to Naples an ambassador and cortège of 
mourning to receive the coffin of Djem, and to transport it 
first to Uallipoli, then to Broussa, to the common tomb of 
their fathers, where terminate all rivalries. 

XXVII. 

Charles VIII. collected piously the treasures, the jewels, 
the arms, the apparel, which formed the property of the 
exiled Prince. Êfe charged Nassouh-Beg, vizier of Djem, to 
convey them in one of his vessels to Egypt, and deliver them 
to his widow and to his mother. 

Such was the end of the son of Mahomet II., the con* 
queror of Constantinople. The rival of his brother, the sport 
of the Eaiights of Rhodes, the client of the Christians, the 
prisoner of the Pope, the protege 4)f the King of France, 
the victim of his destiny, he left in Europe and in Asia a 
romantic and poetic memory, perpetuated among the Otto- 
mans as among the Christians, by his adventures, his amours, 
his exploits, his misfortunes, and his poem& He is the more 
accomplished Charles Edward of the Stuarts of England, 
transported into the country and the family of Othman. 
History, romance, poetry, have disputed for his name ; but 
he has been to himself his own historian, and the Turks, 
who recite still at the present day his songs, account him of 
the number of the most glowing, most amatory and the most 
heroic poets of their tongue. They visit with a pious com- 
passion his tomb beneath the palm-trees of the mosque of 
Broussa. " A flower clipped from the stalk of Mahomet IL 
upon the tomb of the Conqueror," as he had himself said, 
in two of his verses. He did not possess the Empire of 
Bajazet II., but he possessed the empire of imagination 
over the Ottomans. 
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BOOK SEVENTEENTH. 



Keturn we to Selim I. 

Men who owe their usurped sovereignty to accomplices 
can maintain it but by satiating or by slaying the authors of 
their criminal rise. Whoever mounts a throne by crime can 
sustain himself but by blood. Such was the situation of 
Selim the day following the natural death or the parricide 
of his father. 

The European ambassadoag who resided at that time at 
Constantinople, give us of this Prince, in their despatches to 
their governments, a sinister portraiture, entirely conform- 
able to the idea which his reign was to afterwards convey of 
him throughout all Europe. His face presented the features 
of his character in relief. 

" A man of forty-six years, say they, but in whom his 
vigor of body, kept up by continued exercise of arms, re- 
trenches at least ten years, and who appears no more than 
thirty-six; of an aspect ferocious and brutally soldierish 
{s6ldalesque\ indifferent to every thing but war ; of a ruddy 
tint, of a cruel physiognomy, and through this analogy of 
character, beloved by the Janissaries ; the legs were bowed, 
the bust long, the face round and plump, the cheeks san- 
guine ; the eyes, prominent and restless, had a lustre which 
could not be fixed ; the eyebrows, dark and thick, crossed 
their hairs upon^ the brow like a visor ; like the Arabs, he 
wore no beard, but the habit of living among the Circassians 
had led him to adopt the usage of cultivating long mous- 
taches, which in shading the upper lip and tapering off at 
the corners of the mouw, begloomed and hardened the ex- 
pression of his countenance. This forbidding exterior was, 
however, relieved in Selim, by the splendor of his costume 
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and of his anns, tiie aoldier's luzory. His oaftan, or yesiy 
was woven of purple and thread of gold; the embroideries 

gave the cloth the solidity of metal ; nis scarlet bonnet, the 
ead-gear of Amurath and of Mahomet II., his ancestors, 
quite disappeared beneath the ample folds of a twisted and 
entwining shawl, which converted hb turban into a crown. 
" Since the high officers of the Empire and of the seraglio 
appear in my presence," he used to say, ^' wearing bonnets of 
gold elevated and rounded like a cupola, a crown like to 
those of the Kings of Persia is the sole head-dress which 
befits the Sultan of the Ottomans." 

IL 

This appearance, at once savage and superb, covered, how- 
ever, in Seum I. some instincts for the government of a great 
people, and even some culture of mind, which caused aston- 
ishment in such a man. His common sense was sound, his 
fenius was daring ; his an^rs were but the impatiencies of 
is will ; his despotism, which brooked no answer, was but 
a prevalence of order at any cost, both in his empire and in 
his armies. His quick and sure glance unmasked character ; 
he penetrated the intentions beneath the words; he chose 
well his instruments, and he broke them at the work as soon 
as they had served his purpose ; indefatigable in council as 
on horseback, he never complained of toiling with his viziers ; 
without taste for the leisures of the table or of the gardens, 
or inclination for the women of his harem, he disputed his 
time with sleep to devote it to the administration. He 
trusted no one but himself to see the laws of the police exe- 
cuted. Like the Arabian Khalifs of Bagdad and of Da- 
mascus, he fre<juently set out, by night and day, from the se- 
raglio in disguises which permitted no suspicion of the Sultan, 
to listen to the talk of the people in the cafés, the bazars, 
the barracks. By a strange contrast between his ferocious 
character and his cultivated mind, Selim stole, like his 
brother Bajazet II. and his uncle Djem, some hours of lei- 
sure from the throne and the camps to consecrate to poetrr 
this vestige of a pastoral race.* His was lyrical and belli- 

* M. de Lamartine in this and several other passages deceiros him* 
self in favor of the art which honors most his own name. There is no 
contrast, strange or otherwise, but on the contrary a just conoomitance, 
between the absence of exterior and even of interior cnltiire and tha 
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0006, like that of Antar, that poet-warrior of the desert 
There is some trace of it in this magnificeiit image in two 
verses which characterizes so eloquently the brevity and 
grandeur of his reign : " Like the setting sun^ I have over- 
spread the earth with an immense shadow I " 

Cruelty was less in him a natural ferocity than a system 
of terror. At first it extended but to his family, to his rivals, 
to his servants. From his advent to the throne, the people 
looked upon the public functions which brought the holders 
near his person, as so perilous, that a Turk, when he would 
imprecate misfortunes to another, wished him, as the direst 
malediction, to be " a vizier to Selim." It was a formula for • 
wishing the death of an enemy. His viziers, in fact, in the 
Crimea as in Turkey, passed frequently from the divan to 
the block. "Accordingly," says the Ottoman historian 
Solakzade, " they always carried their last will and testa- 
ment about them, and when they came out from the council, 
felt as if arisen from the dead." 

The grand vizier Ali-Pasha, twice vizier under Bajazet 
II., and recalled to power by Selim, said to him one day, 
with the free irony of a man who faces an abyss, but after 
having measured its depth : " My padishah, I know that 
soon or late you will put me to death, under the first pretext 
that occurs to your mind ; before this day arrives, grant me 
some hours of liberty, that I may put in order my affairs in 
this world, and prepare myself for the judgment of God.y 

"It is in fact what I have been thinking of for some 
time back," replied the Sultan, with a burst of laughter, 
wherein merriment did not seek even to mask death ; " and 
the only thing that hinders me from granting thee this very 
day wha( thou hast been expecting, is the difEculty of finding 
a grand vizier to fill thy place." 

III. 

While Selim I. was thus scaling the throne, Korkoud, 
preserved alone by the protection of the Janissaries, through 
the confidence with which he honored them in lodging in their 
barracks, hastened to quit Constantinople and to take refuge 

love of poetry or of music in individiials or in nations. He ends him- 
self, indeed, the smitence by declaring this implicitly, in calling poetxy 
the vestige of a pastoral race. Only that it is another error to ascribe to 
race what belongs to age. — Tramdator. 
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in Magnesia. He who had respected neither the throne, nor 
the old age, nor perhaps the life of his father, could not 
respect the life of a brother and a rival to the Empire. 
Korkond had now to straggle, not for the throne, but for his 
life. He weakly preparea himself rather to treat than to 
fieht. The faithful friends of his youth whom he had at 
Magnesia and among the emirs of Caramania, composed him 
a nucleus of partisans, sufficient, at least, to protect his life. 
He kept himself in irreproachable but fortified tranquillity, 
offering to Selim I. to recognize, to serve him, provided he 
was guaranteed the government of his province. A studious 
' existence in the lebures of his palace of Magnesia consoled 
him easily for the loss of the throne. Abdication is easy to 
princes more fond of wisdom than of power. 

But the ambitious and turbulent Ahmed, so lonç des- 
tined for the throne by his father, and so often repulsed from 
it by the menaces of his brother, would not resign himself 
to the usurpation of Selim. The importance and the re- 
moteness of his government of Amasia and of Saroukhan, 
the Turcoman troops which he kept on foot there to support 
his cause, rather than to serve the Empire, the four sons, 
already at the age of warfare, whom he early had of several 
mothers, Alaeddip, Mourad, Soliman and Othman, forbade 
him to surrender without fighting. While he recruited him- 
self a numerous army among the warlike tribes of the moun- 
tains of Amasia, the eldest of his sons, Alaeddin, traversed 
rapidly Anatolia, with twelve thousand cavalry, and took 
possession of Broussa in the name of the Sultan, his father. 
The possession of the Asiatic capital, so near to Constanti- 
nople, might balance, even in Europe, the usurpation of the 
uncle. 

Selim, with the promptitude of resolution which had won 
him the Empire, appeased rapidly by some concessions and 
by some punishments the rivalries existing between the 
Spahis and the Janissaries. He marched with seventy 
thousand men tcfWards Mount Olympus, to surprise Alaeddin 
within the walls of Broussa. He, at the same time, sent his 
fieet to blockade all the ports of Asia Minor, from the gulf 
of Alexandretta as far as the gulf of Smyrna, to intercept 
the flight by sea of all fugitives of his fEtmily, who might, 
by their escape, give to his reign the anxieties which Djem 
had given to his father, Bajazet II. 

Alaeddin, too weak to resist in Broussa the imperial 
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army, fell back rapidly upon Ahmed, his father, in the dcfilea 
of Angora. Ahmed, soon driven back himself into the envi- 
rons of Amasia, sent his two sons, Othman and Soliman, to 
solicit the succor of the Schah of Persia, Ishmael. 

IV. 

During this campaign, Ahmed had gone out from Amasia 
to harass the scattered army of his brother. He had left 
his harem in the city. Selim, informed of his absence, 
marched upon Amasia a troop of cavalry, with orders to sur- 
prise the city and take possession of the harem and of the 
family of Ahmed — hostages which he was eager toTiave in his 
hands for the purpose of immolating them or trafficking them 
with his brother. 

The grand vizier of Selim, already grand vizier of Bajazet 
II., was then Mustapha-Pasha, the same negotiator whom we 
have seen traffic with Alexander VI. for the death of Djem. 
An able but equivocal statesman, Mustapha was one of those 
politicians who, whether through humanity or through pre- 
caution against the returns of fortune, reserve to themselves 
gratitude in both the parties. He had Ahmed apprized of 
the expedition meditated by Selim I. against his women and 
his children. Ahmed, lying in ambush on the route of the 
cavalry of Selim, fell, sabre in hand, upon the detachment, 
and avenged, in the blood of those spahis, the outrage which 
they meant to commit against his family. 

An intercepted letter led Selim to suspect the connivance 
of Mustapha-Pasha in this deception and defeat To be 
suspected by him, was to be already criminal. He had 
convoked before his tent a divan on horseback (a sign of 
urgency, seriousness and decision among the Turks). On 
their appearance before him, each of the viziers received 
a caftan of honor ; the grand vizier alone received a black 
caf tarty a sign of reprobation, and of preparation for death. 
The chiaoux, without awaiting the decree, rushed upon Mus- 
tapha-Pasha, and strangled him with a bow-string — an 
instrument of punishment* taken from the national weapon 
of the Turks, which did not dishonor the memory in extin- 
guishing life. 

IJersek-Ahmed-Pasha, an old man, already tried four 
times as grand vizier under Mahomet II. and Bajazet II. 
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was inrested a fifth time wi^ a post bo periloHS under saoh a 
master. 

Selim I., after haying thrown back Ahmed beyond the 
frontiers of Persia, returned with half his army to Constan- 
tinople. He wished to exhaust at a draught all the blood of 
Bajazet II., which flowed in the veins of his nephews. Five 
sons of his brothers, deceased before the end of the reign 
of Bajaiet II. lived captives in the palace of Broussa. Five 
officers of the Janissaries were charged to tear them from 
their prison and bring them to Constantinople. They were 
thrown together into a chamber of the seraglio, uncertain if 
they came to receive from iheir uncle liberty or death. An 
iron grating and a curtain alone separated their apartments 
from that of the Sultan. He was so fearful of bein^ de- 
ceived by some plot of pity in the murder, that he wished 
himself to supervise it, an invbible witness. 

Five chiaoux, holding in hand as many bow-strings, 
entered at a sign of Selim, presenting death to those children. 
They beheld it withJiorror, but with no weakness beneath 
their rank. The youngest, alone, of the age of nine years, 
threw himself on his knees before the headsman, and implored 
life with tears, promising that he would serve the Sultan as a 
private Janissary for the bread which he would eat, and the 
pay of an asper per day. The only answer was to strangle 
him before the eyes of his cousins. The four others, grouped 
in a comer of the room, were successively torn from the arms 
of each, to expire upon the carpet. The last, a prince of 
twenty years old, son of Alem-Schah, endowed with an heroic 
intelligence, beauty, and vigor, wished to avenge, at least in 
dying, upon the headsman, the murder of his race. Armed 
with a yataghan which he had hidden in his clothes, he 
struggled desperately with his assassins, prostrated four of 
them, and cut a hand of the fifth. He was going to survive, 
for want of an executioner, when Selim I., drawing aside, 
at the noise, the curtains that separated him from his victims, 
called fresh chiaoux to the aid of their disarmed companions. 
The son of Alem-Schah, after a new struggle, succumbed at 
last to number, and his body was thrown upon .the heap of 
corpses. By an hypocritical respect for their rank, after 
having destroyed their life, the unfortunate princes, taken 
back to Broussa by the same Janissajcies who had brought 
them to slaughter, were buried with honor in the tomb of 
Amurath, th^ ancestor. 
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At this wholesale execution, of all that carried in their 
blood an eventual menace to the usurpation of the throne, 
Korkoud understood too well that resignation would not save 
him. He sought to rally promptly around him the emirs 
ind the begs of his government. But Selim I., more prompt 
to crime than Korkoud to arms, appeared of a sudden, under 
pretext of hunting, at the head of ten thousand cavalry, at 
the sates of Magnesia. Korkoud, surprised and surrounded 
in aie city, had only time to escape in disguise, by the 
garden gate, opening into a forest of plane trees. Attended 
by only one of his faithful friends, Piale, he succeeded in 
finding refuge in the mountains of Tekké; where he hoped, 
like Ma unck Djem, to descend towards the sea, and to fly 
into Syria. A remnant of his past opulence betrayed 
him. 

The two fugitive horsemen, disguised in coarse caftans, 
fell short of food in the cavern which they inhabited for 
several days. They begged a Turcoman goatherd, feeding 
his flocks in the neighbomood, to purchase them some bread 
in the village of the plain. Korkoud, to accelerate the re- 
turn of the shepherd, gave him his horse to mount. The 
other shepherds, astonished at the blood of the horse, and 
the richness of the bridle, sniq>ected that the two strangers 
must be princes or emirs. They gave information of their 
retreat to Kasim-Beg, governor of Tekké, for Selim. Kasim 
sent some soldiers to bring them to his palace. He recog* 
nized Korkoud, and informed Selim; the Sultan ordered 
him to bring on the prisoners to Broussa. At their 
approach, he sent Sinan-Pasha to receive his brother, as if 
to honor in his person the royal blood. Sinan lodged Kor- 
koud in an imperial kiosk of the forest of Broussa, at some 
distance from the capital. Nothing in this reception presaged 
his fate to the proscribed prince. He slept in the same 
chamber with his companion of flight and study, the generous 
^ Piale. One night, Sinan, under a specious pretext, removed 
Piale from his friend's chamber. Korkoud, sleeping without 
distrust, was awakened to hear the decree of his death. He 
asked but an hour of life to make a prayer, and to write a 
last adieu to his brother and his executioner. Sinan accorded 
it Korkoud, after having prayed, wrote with a complete 
freedom of mind, a letter in verse to hia brother. This 
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fonereal poetry, fall of calmiiess, of resignatioD, of piety, 
attested the sublime philosophy of the prince, which left 
him in the ÙMe of death the taste and the self-possession of 
modulating his last sigh. At the last verse, he held forth, 
himself, his head to the bowHstring. 

The surreillanoe of Asia, where he dreaded a new inva- 
sion of his more bellicose brother, Ahmed, retained him at 
Broussa. Ahmed, reinforced by thirty thousand Persians 
and Turcomans, was advancing, in ûtct, towards the heart 
of Anatolia. Already he had rounded the forests of Mount 
Olympus with sixty thousand cavalry, throwing back before 
him aie advanced guards of the Sultan. Broussa trembled 
in its walls. Selim I., calling to his aid all the Janissaries 
of Europe, and all the Tartars of Seadet-Ghiraï, Khan of 
the Crimea, his ally, fell by the two flanks of Olympus upon 
Ahmed, and forcing him to extend his centre, he broke it by 
a charge of cavalry which he directed himself, upon the 
tents of his brother. The rupture of the centre led to the 
rout of the wings. The horse of Ahmed, swept off himself 
by the resistless current of the flight, galloped on a narrow 
causeway on the edge of a marsh. The slippery soil gave 
way beneath the horse's feet, and carried Ahmed, upset, 
into the trench. While he was disengaging himself from the 
weight of the horse and armor, a Turcoman emir, Doukaghin* 
ogfali, who pursued him almost alone, dismounted from his 
horse, disarmed him, and tied his hands with his cincture. 
Ahmed in vain offered him, in exchange for his liberty, the 
aigrette of diamonds which surmounted his turban. " It is 
too magnificent for a simple slave of the Sultan such as I 
am," replied the barbarian ironically. The Turks ran and 
conducted Ahmed to the Sultan. Selim I. refused to see him. 
Placed in a tent after the battle, Ahmed wrote his brother, 
to ask him, not now for the throne or liberty, but for mere 
life. The Sultan was inflexible. " Tell him," said he to 
the bearer of the letter, " that an Ottoman who remained in 
ignominious repose at Amasia at the time when we were all 
fighting to save religion and country from the revolt and the 
schism of Scheitankouli, and who, more a woman than the 
women, consumed his youth in his harem, is not worthy to 
live." Selim knew, according to the men, how to find a crime 
to punish in all his victims. He sent, for sole grace, a cord 
of gold to Ahmed. The condemned, to purchase in dying, 
at least, the honors of the tomb from his brother, took from 
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his fingi» a ring, in whioli was enchased a precious stone, 
which was valued by the Genoese jewellers at a year's 
revenue of all Asia Minor. It was a present of Bajazet 
IL to the most beloved of his children. " Grive the Sultan," 
said he, ^' this ring, of which I beg him to excuse the small 
value." " And I, on my part, am going to give him," replied 
the ferocious victor, '^ the sole sandjak (fief) that befits an 
Ottoman prince vanquished, — ^a sepulchre.' 

Ahmed, strangled some hours after, without having seen 
his wife or his daughters fallen into the hands of his ene- 
mies, was buried with his five nephews in the turbê or tomb 
of Amurath IL at Broussa. 

IX. 

The powers of Europe and of Asia, with the exception of 
the Schah of Persia, hastened to acknowledge through their 
ambassadors the rights of usurpation, of victory, and of 
crime. Venice distinguished herself by the splendor and 
the adulation of her embassies. Kussia repaired the rude- 
nesses committed by a former envoy by the deferences and 
homages of the second, Alexeief. Vassili, who reigned then 
at Moscow, reminding the Sultan of the Turks of 3ieir Tar- 
tar origin in common, said to Selim in his letter : ^^ Our 
fathers have been brothers, why should we not live as 
brothers ? " Alexeief folded his arms on his breast in appear- 
ing before the Sultan. 

Selim sent with him to Moscow Kemul-Beg, Prince of 
Menkoub. Kemul delivered to vassili a letter in Arabic and 
one in Servian. The Eussians and the Ottomans concluded 
their first treaty of commerce upon terms of complete reci- 
procity and security to their subjects. Eusâa, who saw 
already in prospect the conquest and the adjunction of ^ the 
Crimea to her possessions, tried in vain to draw Selim into 
a league against the Ghiraï, Sultans of this country. Selim 
I. had married the daughter of Menghli-Ghiraï, the friend 
and supporter of his youth. He eluded all hostility against 
the Tartars of Crimea, become members of his family and 
faithful auxiliaries of the Empire. The war of Persia 
brooded from his youth upwards in his souL He had three 
resentments to avenge upon the Persians : one national, the 
humiliation of the arms of Bajazet, his father; another, 
religious, the schism of the Sonnites and the Schiites which 
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distrftoted Isbmism; the lati, entirely personal, the asjloBa 
which Persia gave the sons of Ahmed, his nephews and ooos» 
petitors to the throne of the Othmans. 

Persia, as flactuating as the oeean in her dynastic desti* 
nies, demands a fresh survey from the narrator of those 
events at the moment when Selim L was meditating against 
her the sreat expedition of 1514 She was then nmted and 

governed by one of the most warlike and politic Princes of 
er numerous dynasties, the Schah Ismael SophL 

The dynasty of the Sophb were not indebted for the 
throne to either conquest, or usurpation, or adulation, but 
to virtue. A sage, named Saffi-el-din (or man of the pure 
faith) lived in a private condition in the depths of the moun- 
tains inhabited by the pastoral tribes of Persia. This soli- 
tary philosopher, inheriting the traditions of the pure deism 
which had preceded the religion of Zoroaster and that of 
Mahomet, adored, it was said, but the Grod without sym- 
bol of whom nature is the revelation, of whom conscience is 
the oracle, and of whom virtue is the sole worship. Never- 
theless, as the religion of Mahomet professes at bottom no 
other dogma than tnis practical deism, Saffi-el-din concurred 
thus far with the national worship, confining himself to puri- 
fying it, like Mahomet himself, from all which might taint 
the doctrine or the morals with the popular superstitions or 
fanaticism. Persia, civilized by so many ages of existence 
and by so many reminiscences of the primitive religions 
which flowed from India into its primitive creeds, was more 
mature than any other natiqfi of the East, for the philosoph- 
ical, pious, and practical deism of Saffi-el-din. His creed 
was diffused like a flash amid darkness. The reputation of 
sanctity of this Eremite was so established in Persia at the 
period of the invasion of Timour-Lenk, that this conqueror, 
at the head of two millions of men, did not disdain to go out 
of his way to visit the sage in his mountains. Timour, who 
sought tSe truth and who honored virtue in even hb Chris- 
tian enemies, listened with an humble rapture to the dogmas 
and maxims of this shepherd chieftain. ** What do you ask 
me to grant you," said he to him, " in return for the sublime 
truths with which you have enriched my soul ? " — ^* Nothing 
for myself," replied the Sophi to the master of the world ; 
" I only ask of you the life and liberty of all the prisoners, 
Christian or Turkish, whom you may bring off from your 
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eoiMpiests." Timoar made the sacrifice to the charitable 
sage whom he came to consult. 

These prisoners, left free in Persia, at the solicitation of 
the solitary, established themselves with their flocks in the 
mountains, and adopted through gratitude the doctrines of 
their liberator. It was, subsequently, to those tribes of 
shepherds, preserved from the vices and the servitude of the 
rest of Persia, that the descendants of the sage owed the 
tkrone of Ispahan and of Bagdad. 



The son of Saffi-el-din, inherited, as with the Hebrews, 
the wisdom and the moral authority of his father. He 
preached the pure word throughout Persia and Syria, and 
died at Mecca, where his tomb is still venerated. Djouneid, 
his great-grandson, also assumed the sacred mantle of the 
Prophet, and continued with an immense proselytism the 
preaching of the holy philosophy. Ouzoun-Hassan, the Tur- 
coman conqueror of Persia, of whom we have related the 
wars with the Sultan Amurath, gave one of his daughters in 
marriage to the apostle. Persecuted and pursued by another 
King of Persia, Djihan-Schah, Djouneid took refuge in the 
remote province of Schirwan, and died of an arrow from the 
hands of the soldiers of Djihan-Sohah, The son of Djou- 
neid, Haïder-Sophi, died himself by the sword of the exe- 
cutioners of the tyrant of Persia. His martyrdom revived 
the faith of the Sophis. His tomb became the temple of 
the new creed. Two of his children, proclaimed Sultans, 
were elevated to the supreme rank by the people, and precip- 
itated from the throne to the tomb by the competitors of 
other provinces. The third of his sons, named Ismael, sus- 
tained by the popularity attached to his name, to his virtues, 
to the misfortunes of his family, reunited in a few years 
entire Persia under his monarchy. Descended from the 
Khalif All by a remote filiation, sacred on this account to 
the Mahometans of Persia, followers of the son of Fatima, 
stranger to the tribes of the ^eat provinces which had by 
turns prevailed over one another, and who beheld in him a 
disinterested arbiter of their diflferences, conqueror of Bag- 
dad, vanquisher of the Tartars, Ismael-Schah, still younç, 
had no more competitors at home, no more enemies abroad, 
except the Turks. But the schism planted between these 
Vol. il— 12 
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two brandies of the fiunilj of Mahomet bo Tiyaoious a germ 
of hostility, that no peace between them was long or sincere. 
The religions hatred converted itself into national hatred ; * 
it became the proverb of the Ottomans : ^* There is/' said 
the people, fanaticised by its dervishes, *^ seventy times more 
ment before God and the Prophet in slaying in war a Per- 
sian than a Ohristian." 

XL 

Selim I., whether it was that he partook in, or only 
feigned this fanaticism of his people, prolnded the war by 
an extermination of all the sectaries of All in Asia and 
Europe. The preaching and the revolt of Scheitankooli, 
had multiplied them under Bajazet II. Selim had lists 
drawn up m secret, by his spies, of all the followers of All 
existing in the cities or amon^ the tribes of Anatolia or of 
Roumelia. These lists contamed the names of forty thou- 
sand outlaws, from the age of seven years along to extreme 
old age. Upon a signal ^iven from the seraglio of Broussa, 
these forty thousand victims were immolated ruthlessly, 
under pretext of the national faith. The heresy was buried 
beneath these forty thousand bodies. The horror of this 

gious crime was so extenuated, at this period, by the human 
ecatombs which the fanaticism of kings and of peoples had 
sacrificed throughout all Europe in consequence of other 
schisms in Italy, in Spain, in France, that the Turkish histo- 
rians praise Selim for his piety in this massacre, that the 
ambassador, Justiniani, an ocular witness, speaks of it with 
indifference, and that the envoy of Venice, Mocenigo, says 
confidentially to P. Giovio, chronicler of the times, " that," 
in his opinion, " no Prince ever equalled the Sultan Selim, 
the author of this crime, in justice and in humanity." So 
much does fanaticism abolish conscience in even those who 
are but disinterested spectators of similar atrocities. 

* The roYorse ia the tme state of the proposition ; and not alone in 
Persia, but in all the countries of the earth. It is the religious dissen- 
sion that is the reflexion of the national, or more exactly, of the genti- 
litial or the difference of race. The Persian schism is the pcpular protest 
of the ancient Persian race against their conquerors of all ages, now re- 
presented bj the last, the Tartars. And so reciprocally with the Tartan 
and the Turks. — lYanskOor. 
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XII. 

The cry of blood of these forty thonsaiid 9ectaries of 
Ali excitea Persia, which professed the same schism. Is- 
mael-Schah moved from Tauris with one hundred and twenty 
thousand warriors, to avenge his co-religionists. He led with 
him over the Turkish frontiers, one of the sons of Ahmed, 
to claim the throne of the Ottomans, usurped by the mur- 
âerer of his father. Selim was expecting this rising of Per- 
sia against him. It was not perhaps without design that he 
had mrnished it the horrible pretext. Having mounted the 
throne by war, war alone could confirm him. He called 
then all his feudatories to the holy war, and assigned as the 
place of assemblage, Jenytchir, on the route to Persia. No 
one except an old Janissary dared object or applaud, so much 
had terror of his anger already stricken the nation. The 
old Janissary, prostrating himself before the Sultan, gave 
him thanks for at last leading his soldiers to the holy war. 
Selim, to recompense him for his zeal, assigned him on the 
spot one of the principal sandjaks or fiefs of the Empire : 
'^ He who has a double heart," said he, " will impart of it 
to others. Woe to the Ottomans who should look for repose 
when their Sultan looks for the enemy of their religion and 
of their race.^^ 

XIII. 

Selim set off immediately for Adrianople to kindle there 
by his presence the same fanaticism. He recalled to him all 
the troops of the Danube, of Greece, of Macedon, of which 
his general peace with the Christian powers allowed him to 
dispose against Asia. Ten days after, he advanced at the 
head of sixty thousand men towards Constantinople, and 
had his tent struck outside the walls in the " plain of the 
elephants," near the tomb of Aïoub. Ho there venerated 
the relics of the first martyr of the Ottomans, and girded 
the sabre of the Sultans. 

The day succeeding the ceremony, he called from Ma^e- 
sia his son, Soliman, aged twenty years, and confided to him 
the Empire during his absence. He sent across the Bos- 
phorus the army of Adrianople, and directed it by forced 
marches to Jenyschir to join there the army of Broussa. 
He appointed the eunuch Sinan-Pasha, the most able of his 
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ij^enermli and of his yiiien, goyernor-^neral of Asia Minor, 
behind him, to the end of keeping a eioae watch upon his son 
at Constantinople^ and of administering the provinces of 
Asia, an exhanstless reserroir of men, of arms, and of gold, 
for his actiye army. 

XIV. 

Arriyed at Jenjschir, he wrote to Ismael-Sohah a mani* 
festo, in which, according to the precept of the Koran, he 
threatened before striking, and apprised his enemy to pre- 
pare for the battle. This long manifesto characterizes too 
well the mind of Selim I., the genius and the phraseology of 
the Ottoman statesman, not to oblige us to cite some pas- 
sages. The soldier, the sectary, the Sultan, the statesman, 
the man of letters, the poet, reveal themselves in the bar- 
barous pomp of the publicists of the East. 

" I, soverei^ chief of the Ottomans," says Selim L, " I, 
master of the heroes of the a^e, who combine in my person 
the power of Feridoun, the ^ory of Alexander the Great, 
the justice and the clemency of Chosroes ; I, the extermi- 
nator of idolaters, the destroyer of the enemies of the true 
faith, the terror of the tyrants and of the Pharaohs of this 
1^ ; I, whose hand breaks the sceptre of the strongest, Selim- 
iThan, son of Bajazet II., son of Mahomet II., son of Mou^ 
rad, to thee, emir Ismael, chief of the Persian troops, like in 
tyranny to Sohak and Efrasiab, those sanguinary tyrants of 
Persia, and predestined to perish like the last I)arius, I 
write thee : 

" The Lord has said : We have created the heavens and 
the earth as our plaything." Here, after two pages of atro- 
cious invectives against Ismael to prove to him that he is 
unworthy of holding the sceptre of God's creatures, he 
declares to him that the Oulemas of his Empire have judged, 
reproved, and condemned him to death. " However," adds 
he, ^^ conformably to the spirit and the law of the Prophet, 
we are come, before commencing the war, to present these 
the words of the Koran, instead of the sabre, and to exhort 
thee to rally to the true worship. For that reason," says 
Selim, " we address thee the present letter. 

'^ We have all," he continues, in arguing with his enemy, 
'^a different nature, and the human mind resembles the 
mines of gold imd silver ; the pure and the impure are mingled 
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in its slime. The most efficacious means of remedying this 
evil, is to sound deeply one's conscience, to open one's eyes 
to his faults, to invoke the pardon of the clement and merci- 
ful God with a true repentance and a sincere contrition. 
We invite thee in consequence, to enter into thyself,* and to 
restore to us the territory detached violently from our 
dominions, over which thou hast but illegitimate pretensions. 
" But if, to thy misfortune, thou persistest in thy past 
conduct, thou wilt see in a short time thy plains covered 
with our tents and inundated with our soldiers. ^ Then will 
be accomplished miracles of bravery, and the will of the Ood 
of armies will be manifested between us. For the rest, 
hail to him who follows the way of salvation 1 " 

XV. 

The army, arrived at Siwas, on the frontiers of Persia, 
was passed in review by Selim. He counted one hundred 
and eighty thousand combatants, ten thousand mule-drivers 
bearing provisions, sixty thousand camels ; a fleet laden with 
rice and barley, lay at anchor in the Black Sea near Trape- 
zoun, from which multitudes of camels brought provisions to 
the camp. Ismael-Schah, informed of the number of the 
Ottomans, had withdrawn all the population and burned the 
harvests on his frontier, to place famine between him and 
Selim. 

The Sultan, irritated at an obstacle which he ascribed to 
the cowardice of Ismael-Schah, sent him, in token of con- 
tempt and insult, a ridiculous present composed of a frock, a 
stafl', a sackcloth, and a toothpick, the ordinary baggage of a 
dervish, in allusion to the Sophi his ancestor, who had ob- 
tained the throne through his mysticism, not by arms. The 
letter which accompanied this present, was written in Persian 
verse, composed by Selim I. himself. " Those who usurp 
thrones, ought, like the buckler," said he, ^^ to present at least 
their breast to the arrows : The betrothed of sovereign power 
does not suffer the embraces but of the warrior who kisses 
without paling the lips of the sword." 

* Our author would seem here to have mistaken the Schah's conacienoe 
for the previous circumspection of the territoiy of Persia — a thing with 
which, in fact, the Sultan Selim may he supposed to have been more fa- 
miliar. But I leave to M. de Lamartine the responsibility of the trans- 
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Ismael-Sdiali replied to thb letter and present, by an 
ambassador who delivered Selim a casket of opium as a sjm* 
bol of his delirium. At the same time the response of 
Ismael to the manifesto of the Turks breathed justice, 
moderation, and hp. imperious disdain of the threats of 
Selim: "I write thee this," said he to him negligently, 
^ without turning aside from a hunt, which I continue for 
mj pleasure in the plains of Ispahan. Do what thou wilt 
with mj ambassador." Selim I. had the nose and ears cut 
off this envoy, named Schakouli-Ayi, and sent him thus 
mutilated baci to his master. 

xvn. 

Meanwhile, some forty days' march through a region 
denuded by Ismael, separated Selim I. from Tauris, where 
he was awaited by the Persians. The Ottoman army, terri- 
fied at these forty days' journey through a desert, murmured 
and demanded mutteringly to return. The viziers and the 
bees charged Hemdem-Fasha, companion of infency of the 
Sultan and the most intimate of his courtiers, to represent 
to him the repugnance of the troops and the perils of their 
resistance. As sole answer, Selim I. had the head cut off 
of Hemdem-Pasha and exposed it before his tent to the eyes 
of the Janissaries. Terror appeased the murmur ; the army 
advanced slowly towards Tauris. It met no other enemy 
than hunger and thirst. The camels died by thousands. 
^' Art thou dead or alive, Ismael ? " wrote he in a third letter 
to the Schah. 

But nothing could wrest the Schah from his patient im- 
mobility. The army, extenuated, touched at last upon the 
valleys that debouch on Tauris. At the aspect of these arid 
hills, where the trees burned by the Persians and the her- 
bage withered by the sun offered but sterility and death 
to the eyes of the soldiers, the Janissaries surrounded in 
tumultuous groups the tent of their master, demanding aloud 
a return to the land of pasture and of harvests. Selim I. 
mounted his horse, and appearing of a sudden in the midst 
of them : " Is this," cried he, in a scolding tone, " the lan- 
guage of my faithful slaves ? To obey in murmuring un- 
ceasingly, is it really to obey ? Let those among you who 
wish to return to their wives and children retire. Let the 
cowardly separate themselves freely from the brave, armed 
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with the sabre and the bow in the cause of Gt)d. For mj 
part, I am not come thus far to retrace shamefully my steps." 
An eclipse of the sun, which, in a moment, obscured the 
day, seconded the eloquence of the Sultan. The Turks saw 
in it the presage of the ruin of the Perdans, formerly 
adorers of the sun. At last two days after, Selhn I. per- 
ceived at the bottom of the plain of Tchaldiran, the innu- 
merable tents of the army of Ismael, who awaited him as in 
a circus walled and staged by nature for a death-struggle 
between two inimical races. 

XVIIL 

The Sultan made halt to take a survey of the field of 
battle and to hold a council on horseback with his most expe- 
rienced generals. All, with the exception of the defterdar, 
Piri-Pasha, advised to give a day's repose to the army. 
" Moral force," said the defterdar, " is the first force of 
armies. If we hesitate to descend immediately into the plain 
and to attack the enemy as soon as he appears before us, our 
troops will think that we deliberate with danger, and the 
Persians will imagine that their mere aspect has arrested us. 
To see the enemy and to rush upon him is the sole strategy 
of the brave, confiding in Qoà and in themselves." — " There 
is a man," cried Selun I. ; " if I only had a vizier of that 
«tamp 1 " 

Placed upon an eminence which overlooked the defile and 
plain, he by a gesture launched his cavalry like an iron tor- 
rent into the basin. Ismael was astonished at the audacity 
and number, but confident in the fortified position of his 
camp. He contemplated as a skilful warrior the order of 
battle which was being formed before him in the other moiety 
of the plain under the eyes of Selim I. This prince, more 
a general than sultan, presided over all, ^Hoping through 
the plain from one division to another. He placed on his 
right the cavalry, divided into two columns under the intre- 
pid eunuch, Sinan-Pasha, whose courage never clouded his 
intellect ; on the left, the infantry of Europe, under Hassan- 
Pasha, b^lerbeg of Boumelia ; between these two divisions, 
innumerable azabs, feudatory soldiers of the two continents; 
behind these, at the centre of the army, like the heart in the 
middle of the breast, the Janissaries, this reserve of battles, 
flurroonded as by a rampart with the baggage waggons and 
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tiie eamds, whi^ Ibraied them a foiUo a s ag«ni6t Uie Pa««B 
earalry, to jnstlj dremded bj the Turks ; the cannoos, tied to 
each other bj iron diains, were placed in batteries on two 
eminences on the two sides of the Tnrkirii army. The Sol- 
tan, his yixien, his staff, his guards, placed upon a hiUo^ 
behind the Janissaries, OTcrlooked wiUi the site and eje the 
array of battle. One hundred and twenty thousand combat- 
ants breathed the wrath and awaited the s^nal of Selim L ' 

XIX. 

Ismael had disposed in advance his army, still more 
numerous, upon the stages of the plain to the East, whence 
he might rush upon the Turks by the centre, leaving his 
flanks covered by two head-lands of the mountains, inacces- 
sible to the enemy's cavalry. His confidence, hitherto justi- 
fied in twenty oattles, reposed chiefly upon ten thousand 
picked cavalry, with mailed cuirasses, with casques of polished 
steel, rimmed with gold and with blood-colored plumes. The 
very horses of these troops were covered over with a cloth 
of steel, of which the flexibility left entire freedom of move- 
ment to their limbs, while protecting them completely from 
the arrows. The Persian horses^ with their swan-like necks, 
their sinewy legs, their eye of fire, their foaming nostrils, their 
warlike hearts, longed for the carnage. Their riders made 
but one with their companions of war. Besides this select 
cavalrv, armed with clubs and lances, Ismael had thirty thou- 
sand Arab or Tartar cavalry in his camp, and sixty thousand 
infantry seasoned by him in his twenty years' campaigning 
in Persia, and on the Oxus. Oustadjluoghli, Sultan of 
Diarbekir, was his principal lieutenant He confided to him 
the command of one moiety of the army ; the other he com- 
manded himself. Their plan of battle, formed at leisure 
and studied on the ground, consisted in letting advance along 
to the centre the cloud of azabs, in abandoning them the 
middle of the plain, in falling after upon the two flanks of 
that infantry, and cutting it into segments with the breasts 
of the horses ; then, in joining in a single charge forty thou- 
sand cavalry beyond this scattered and mined infantry, and 
pouring upon the Janissaries an equestrian tempest, which 
would sweep into dust the reserve of the Sultan. 
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XX. 



The battlo.thas combined on both sides, appeared to slip 
of itself from the ardor of the combatants. The azabs, 
adirancing in close and rapid column, attained in a few instants 
to the fortified c^tre of the Persians, who awaited them, 
quite motionless. Ismael and Oustadjluoghli, receding to 
tne two extremities of the plain, as if to give more impetus 
to their two wings of cavalry, charged with such impetuosity 
the isolated column, that they broke it and traversed through 
and through. Hassan-Pashan and his principal officers fell 
by the battle-axes of the cavalry of IsmaeL But at the 
moment when the Schah pursued his charge with Oustadj- 
luoghli, to crush the Janissaries, Sinan-Pasha, who masked 
the batteries with the spahis, turned round as if to fly, crossed 
tiie chains of the guns, caused the pieces to pour their grape- 
shot upon the Persian cavalry, and piled the field with the 
horses and their riders. The aged Oustadjluoghli, carried 
off by his horse, rolled himself at the mouth of a cannon. 
Ismael, passing over his body, pursued intrepidly his charge, 
at the* head of his ten thousand veterans. But the Janissa- 
ries, ambushed behind the guns, and aiming leisurely at the 
horsemen, arrested by this obstacle, soon covered the ground 
with a second rampart of the dead. Ismael himself, struck 
by a ball and overturned at his horse's feet, was goin^ to fall 
into the hands of the Turks. His favorite Sultan- AH-Mirza 
was apparelled in the same costume, to save, in case of need, 
his master in the conflict, by casting doubt upon the identity 
of the king of Persia. He threw nimself before the sabres 
of the Janissaries, and cried to the Turks that he was Ismael. 
While they were tearing him from his horse to make him 
prisoner, a groom of Ismael raised up the Schah, set him on 
horseback, and calling around him his cavalry in flight, led 
him back at a gallop to his tents. The Persian army 
vanished amid the smoke of the cannonade, and, under the 
impression of the fall of their king and of their general, 
existed no more. All fled alon^ the route of Tauris, where 
the king himself, covered wim blood and shame, did not 
dare to stop in his flight. 

Selim I. slaughtered at leisure all the wounded and all 

ike prisoners whom he found in the tents. The favorite 

Sultana of Ismael, surprised by the azabs in the country 

harem of the Schah, became ike prey of the victor. Selimi 

Vol. il— 12» 
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glutted with pride and rengeanoe by the blood of the ' 
quished, marched the same day upon Tauris, to add ta his 
victory the prestige of a ci^ital conquered. Tauris, aban- 
doned, opened its sates. Besides the wealth and the 
curiosities collected m the capital and sent on to Constan- 
tinople, he also transferred thither one thousand artists and 
artisans selected among the best in the capital of Persia, to 
naturalize in his own capital the art and industry of the 
Persians. 

But the proximity of Ismael now cured of his wound, and 
to whom the affection of his people was furnishing a second 
army, together with the dif&culty of feeding a hundred and 
eighty thousand men in an exhausted city, forced Selim I. to 
quit Tauris after a halt of eight days. The pride of the Otto- 
mans was satisfied ; their ambition which had carried them so 
deep into Europe was not now to return back to possess the 
Oxus and the Euphrates. Conquering races rarely ebb upon 
their source. Selim, more insatiable t£an his soldiers, wished 
to visit other cities of Persia. But the Janissaries, impatient 
to return to their wives and children, suspecting this inten- 
tion of their master, revolted with more insolence than the 
first time, upset their tent, surrounded that of the Sultan, 
and hoisting on the point of their sabres the ragged clothes 
which they were covered with, to show him the excess of 
their fatigue and their privation, forced upon him with loud 
cries an immediate return into Turkey. 

XXL 

Selim I. concealed his anger under an affected pity. 
He gave orders to raise the camp and to resume the route to 
Kars; but attributing to hb grand vixier, Mustapha-Pasha, 
the insubordination of the Janissaries to which he had been 
constrained to yield, he signified to him his disgrace, as for- 
merly Mahomet II. had signified his death to the grand vizier 
Mahmoud. 

The army marched in silence towards Erivan; the 
Sultan and the grand vizier were conversing in the midst of 
a group of generals. All of a sudden Selim stooped, and 
spoke some words in a low voice to one of the mutes who 
marched on foot at the head of his horse. The mute, obey- 
ing the secret order of his master, approached unperoeived 
the horse of the grand vizier, cut the ffiih of the saddle and 
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rdled Mnstaplia, covered with hootings and with confusion, in 
^e dust. These hootings of the army at a vizier unworthy 
by this fall to command an equestrian people, served as a 
pretext for dismissing a servant who knew not, said he, to 
inspire the respect of soldiers, Piri-Pasha, the intrepid 
counsellor of the sudden attack of Ismael, at the last council 
©f war, was made grand viïier in place of Mustapha. But, 
before disbanding the army at Erzeroum, Piri-Pasha, already 
disgraced, had given place to Sinan-Pasha, the man of all his 
viziers most according to the heart of Selim. Sinan-Pasha 
was charged to lead the cavalry of the army by the route of 
Angora to Constantinople. 

XXIL 

Beturned to Constantinople, Selim, still resentful of the 
disorders of the Janissaries during the campaign of Persia, 
convoked and commanded them to denounce themselves the 
secret instigators of these seditions which dishonored the 
army. Whether to avert from themselves the penalty of 
their transgressions, or to please the Sultan, who suggested to 
them to denounce those he wished' to ruin, the soldiers named 
their own agha, Iskender-Pasha, their segban-baschi, 0th- 
man, and the grand judge of the army or cadi-asker, the 
virtuous Djafar-Tchelebi. Without waiting other proofs, 
Selim ordered to be strangled before his eyes the two chiefs 
of the Janissaries, and their bodies to be thrown unburied to 
the dogs and ravens of the beach. 

The grand judge Djafar was protected from such a pun- 
ishment by the sacred character with which he was invested. 
Afeiwa or judicial decree was necessary for the capital exe- 
cution of a grand judge of the army, equal then to the 
mufti. Selim had him summoned before him to procure 
perfidiously a /i?^a pronounced by his own lips and unknown 
to him against himself. These fetwas in Turkey are anony- 
mous, so that the name of the accused may not influence the 
decision of the judge or of the mufti consulted by the Sultan. 
"What chastisement does he merit," demanded Selim of 
Djafar, " who provokes to sedition and to crime the soldiers of 
Islamism ? " — " Death," replied Djafar, " if the crime is 
proved." — "Thou hast then, without suspecting it, pro- 
nounced against thyself thy sentence," replied the Sultan. 
DSjaûur, innocent and indignant, abandoned himself without 
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restraint to the most vehement reproadies against ihe ingenibe 
who thus laid snares of death for the most faithful of his 
servants. — " Thou wilt thyself die still young and reprobated 
for the pure blood with which thou art stained," said he to 
the Sultan, ^' if thou dost not repent of thy crimes ; thoa 
wilt die of remorse like the Khalif Haroun-al-Raschid, mur- 
derer of Djafar the Barmecide, the most devoted and ihe 
most just of his ministers." The eloquence, the poetry and 
the virtue of Djafar gave in vain to his last words the 
accent of a judgment of God against his murders. Selim 
stifled his voioe with the cord. 

XXIII. 

After having vainly sought in terror and in bloodshed a 
remedy for the insubordination of the Janissaries, Selim I. 
sought it in a more hierarchical and less independent organi- 
zation of this body. The Janissaries, divided hitherto into 
three corps of different origins, as we have narrated upon the 
different formations of those prœtorians, were composed of 
sixty-two squadrons of Janissaries properly so called, of 
thirty-two odas or messes of game-keepers, of a hundred 
companies of yayas or infantry. He placed all these corps 
under the absolute command of a single agha or general 
appointed by the Sultan himself, and no longer designated by 
seniority. Under this agha a subordinate agha, four gene- 
rals, and an imperial commissary — the eye of the Sultan in 
the superior administration of these cohorts — ^were invested 
with the general command and with the sub-command over 
all the Janissaries. This organization concentred the pro- 
motion and discipline in his own hand. 

XXIV. 

Before setting out for Egypt, of which he meditated more 
and more the conquest, Selim I. wished, by the establishment 
of an imposing marine, to counterbalance on the two seas the 
fleets of Rhodes, of Genoa and of Venice, which were still 
hiunblinff his ^g by their superiority. He remembered 
Piri-Pasha, dismissed for his insuflGiciency in council, but 
valued for his energy in execution. He had him called then 
one morning to the seraglio. ^^ I have not slept all night," 
said he; "enable me to sleep. So long as that race of scor 
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ptons, the G^oese, the Yenetianci, the OhristiaBS of Rhodes, 
the Neapolitans, the Sicilians, the Spanish, coyer with impu- 
nity the sea with their vessels, I do not reign over Asia and 
Europe, of which this sea is the cincture. I am prisoner in 
an empire of which they occupy the routes and gates. I 
must have a navy proportioned to the greatness of my pos- 
sessionfl : art thou willing to give me it ? What means hast 
thou to propose to me ? 

" When you convoke the divan of your viziers," replied 
Piri-Pasha, "have me called up, overwhelm me with re- 
proaches for my neglect to create you during my administra- 
tion an arsenal befitting your power. Order me imperiously 
and with menaces to equip you five hundred vessels of war, 
and let this order, bruited outside the divan, reach the ears 
of the foreign ambassadors. They will apprize their courts 
of it, their princes will tremble, and will hasten to renew with 
you the truces which will insure you a long security for your 
projects on Egypt." 

Selim did next day what was concerted with Piri-Pasha. 
He visited with all his viziers the port of the Golden Horn, 
where he laid out the ground for an arsenal The structure 
was put up rapidly by Piri-Pasha, and peopled wità able 
Qreek artisans and sailors, and thus gave promptly to the 
Ottomans a naval establishment not inferior to the arsenal 
of Venice. The continental and the maritime truces were 
ea^rly renewed by all the Christian powers with a state 
whioh created a sea army equal to its land army. 

XXV. 

Selim I., during these constructions, went to visit Adria- 
nople to expedite by his presence the recruitment for the 
army of Egypt. Sinan-Pasha, his grand vizier, seemed to serve 
too slowly his impatience for conquests. He meditated sub- 
stituting for him Ahmed-Pasha, five times called to, and five 
times deprived of, the functions of erand vizier. Selim con- 
fided to Ahmed his approaching elevation. The old man, 
broken down by age and infirmities, excused himself on the 
score of years. To escape more surely from an appointment 
which he dreaded, he apprized in secret Sinan-Pasha of the 

rpose of their common master. Sinan let it be seen that 
was aware of his approaching faLL The Sultan believed 
that this minister, to retain his place, had counselled Ahmed 
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to ike reAual wUoli he hftd motiTed by £ugiied ii^rmities. 
HiB anffer, always as prompt to strike as to siuq)eot, broke 
oat in uie divan against the yisier. He drew his sabre from 
the sheath to cut off the head of Sinan. The eonudi 
parried the blow, escaped from the palace, mounted a horse 
which was awaiting him in the court, and fled into the moun- 
tains of the Hemus, were he baffled the headsmen or chiaoux 
who pursued him. 

Selim, sobered from his prepossessions and from his 
anffer, looked in yain around him for a minister capable of 
fiUmg the place of so able a viiier. He had it published in 
Adnanople and in the villages of Mount Hemus, that the 
Sultan had discovered the innocence of the grand viiier, and 
tiiat he gave him back his ûivor. Sinan informed by his 
friends of the repentance of his master, dared to trust in it 
and to return to Adrianople. Selim restored to him his 
functions and his friendship; he cursed the fit of anger 
which had gone near to cost him the most futhful and the 
most skilful of his viiiers. 

XXVI. 

I» 

Sinan preluded the war of Syria and of Egypt by the 
conquest of Diarbekir, capital of the province of that name, 
on the undecided frontiers of Persia, occupied by the Kurds, 
a population sometimes allies, sometimes independent of 
the Persians. He gave the charge of this expedition and the 

Î)reliminary conferences with the Kurds to a Persian man of 
etters, Icbris, illustrious for his talents both as a writer and 
negotiator. Idris wrote afterwards a history of the Otto- 
mans to the time of Selim. The Turks owe him a part of their 
renown, diffused by him through the Persian tongue. The 
<»ty of Diarbekir is the ancient Amid of the Persians, at the 
mountainous sources of the Tigris, to which the rapidity of 
its current has given this name (tir) which solfies arrow. 
Timour had conquered it and given it to the Turcoman prin- 
ces of the " White Sheep." The Kurds invited thither Idris, 
and through him delivered it to the Ottomans. The city, 
surrounded with walls and towers of black granite, casts, Hke 
Jerusalem, its shadow upon dreary valleys, peopled with 
sepulchres. A few gardens watered by derivations from the 
Tigris shade the city with ûg, with apricot and pear trees 
which remind one of the orchards of Damascus. The history 
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of Timoor by Ahmed-ben- Arabsohah, describes the citadel 
as inaccessible to conquerors. 

The neighboring city of Mardin and the whole province 
of Kurdistan submitted, after some vicissitudes, to the arms 
and policy of Idris. The fortress of " Oblivion," thus named 
from the horror of its dungeons, the cities of Nizibe and of 
Bara, which rise adjacent to the banks of the Tigris at the 
point where it passes into northern Mesopotamia, followed 
the fate of Diarbckir. Nizibe, formerly celebrated, was no 
more visible but by its ruins ; Dara, surrounded with walls 
sixty feet high and ten feet thick, showed at a distance its 
sixty towers on the horizon. Mossoul, which the Tigris only 
separates from ancient Nineveh, which Noureddin had embel- 
lished with mosques and with palaces by the hand of the 
artists of Sagdad, and which has given by its feminine 
industry the name to the cloth called muslin, an aerial tissue 
designed for turbans, was at the same time wrested from the 
Persians and annexed to the Ottoman empire. Ancient 
Edessa, a city environed like an island by an arm of the Ti- 
gris, possessed successively by Alexander, by the Persians, 
by the Arabs, by the Crusaders, by the Kurds, passed from 
Ismael-Schah to Selim. The whole region betwe^i the 
Euphrates and the Orontes became an Ottoman province. 
Idns delivered to the chieftains of the different tribes the 
standard, the drum and the horsetails, insignia of the sover- 
eignty of these new feudatories. The Ottoman empire owes 
to its policy still more than to its arms these provinces 
where it had received birth, of which it knew the language 
and the manners, and which it rather seduced than conquered 
to the yoke of the Turks. Idris was one of those neogtiatora 
who are themselves alone worth an army. Selim, who 
appreciated his genius, desired him to pacify and organize 
Egypt after the conquest. But death removed Idris before 
his time ; his name, his writings, and his pacific conquests 
have immortalized his services to the Ottomans. 
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Sgabgblt had the spring of the year 1516 dissolyed the 
snows of Meant Taurus — a barrier like the Alps between 
Turkey and Syria — ^than Selim I. put in moticm his grand 
yizier Sinan-Pasha with a vanguard of forty thousand men on 
Ctesarea of Cappadooia. Sinan-Pasha was to march thenoe 
towards the Euphrates by the Iron Gutes. The Iron Ghktes 
open Syria between two precipices of the Taurus deft asun- 
der by a convulsion of the earth. 

The Sultan was disguising still, by an oblique march from 
the Iron Gates upon the Euphrates, his design of invading 
Syria and Egypt Sinan-Pasha was supposed only to borrow 
the extreme border of Syria, to the end of conquering the 
Persian country between the Tigris and the Euphrates, and 
of going to protect Mecca and Medina against Ismael-Sdiah. 
The Mamelukes of Egypt and Syria were not deceived by 
these pretexts of encroachment upon their territory. They 
advanced with a numerous cavalry as far as the Iron Gates 
to dispute the passage with Sinan. Selim, informed by Si- 
nan of this assemblage of the Mamelukes, which interôepted 
his route, convened the divan to deliberate on a declaration 
of war upon the masters of Egypt and of Syria. 

The pretext of the impiety of the Mamelukes in pretend- 
ing to oppose the pious crusade of the Ottomans to Mecca 
and Medina, authorized the declaration of war in the eyes of 
the faithful Selim, according to the precept of the Koran, 
which says :." You must not punish your enemy before appriz- 
ing him by a manifesto,'^ sent Karadja-Pasha and ^e grand 
judge of the army to the Sultan of Egypt to bid him " to rê" 
fiect or to tremhUy 

This Sultan was at that time Eanssou-Ghauri, raised to 
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this military soYereignty by liis courage and by the will of 
the Circassian Mamelukes. He replied to this message only by 
assembling fifty thousand men at Aleppo, second city of Syria, 
fronting the defiles of the Taurus, and which covers at once 
the route of Damascus and that of Beyrout. 

II. 

Selim I., starting from Constantinople immediately after 
Sinan, was already at Aïntab, at ten marches from Aleppo, 
with a hundred and twenty thousand men, the choice of the 
veterans of the empire. Kanssou-Ghauri sent him back his 
ambassadors, after having loaded them with irons and with 
verbal invectives, according to the usage of the Circassian 
warriors. He sent with them nevertheless an Egyptian 
ambassador to propose to the Turkish Sultan to remove all 
motives of war by undertaking to act as mediator between 
him and Schah-Ismael. Selim, to render the quarrel more 
inreconcilable, had the hair and the beard shaven off the en- 
voy of the Mamelukes, and had him led to the frontiers of 
Syria, stript of his turban, coifed with a woman^s bonnef, 
mounted on a lame and bare-boned ass, for the purpose of 
exciting thé laughter of the people. 

To sustain these outrageous insults, Selim debouched 
with sixty thousand men into the plains of Syria, between 
Aleppo and the foot of the Taurus. A vast pasturage named 
the prairie of Dabik was the field of battle of the two armies. 
Selim, who dreaded the cavalry of the Mamelukes, renewed 
against them the tactics to which he owed the victory of 
Tauris against the Persians. He established in his front a 
rampart of wagons and of camels to break the impetuosity 
of the charges of the Circassians, and he masked upon the 
two flanks an artillery by so much the more formidable that 
the Mamelukes Jiad hitherto disdained the use of it in open 
field. • The battle was, on the side of the Circassians, but a 
charge and a flight. Terrified by the number of the Otto- 
mans, dismayed by the impassable obstacles opposed by Selim 
to their horses, cannonaded right and left by the fire of the 
guns which a curtain of Janissaries covered and uncovered 
by turns, they abandoned their Sultan and galloped off to- 
wards Aleppo. Kanssou-Ghauri, aged over eighty years, was 
the last to turn reins to save at least the honor of his race. 
Surrounded by a cloud of spahis, he was hurled from his 
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lione bj a toeluuma^ who eut off his head, and took it to 
Selim attaohod to the pommel of his saddle by the white 
beard. The Sultan, indignant at this ontrage to old age, to 
the throne, and to heroism, had the tschaooseh pat to death 
for his sole recompense. Haying entered Ale|^ on ^e 
traces of the fogitiTe Mamelukes, Selim found there a mil- 
lion of ducats in the treasury of the Egyptians, and heaps of 
barley and wheat for the provisioning of his army. The 
inhabitants of Aleppo, enslayed to a foreign race, receired 
the Turks as liberators. The reign of the Circassians was 
but the yoke of a soldiery. Masters for masters, the Syrians 
preferred the newest. 

Aleppo at that time reckoned within its walls two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, rich and industrious. Bounded 
on one side by the Orontes and the delightful valley of An- 
tioch, on the other by the Euphrates, its territory and its 
commerce made it the rival of the opulent Damascus. En- 
tire Syria could not hesitate to follow the fate of its capital 
Selim stopped there but the time requisite for the establii^- 
ment of a government. Abandoning the seaboard of maritime 
Syria to its own fate, he left Mount Lebanon on his right, 
and advancing through the fertile valley of Baalbeck, be- 
tween Lebanon and Aiiti-Lebanon, he encamped a few days 
after upon the table-lands which overlook the queen of 
Mesopotamia Und of Syria, Damascus. The Arabs,^ the 
Druses, the Maronites, nations covering Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon with their warlike tribes, opened to him of themselves 
the gates of Damascus. 

The aspect of this city made him almost forget at a first 
view the majesty and the marvels of Constantinople. Lying 
at the foot of the last mountain stages of Anti-Lebanon from 
which the eye survey?, as from a promontory, its walls of 
black and yellow marble, its cupolas, its minarets as numer- 
ous as the forest of masts in a port ; watered by the wind- 
ing branches of the azure-tinted Chrysorhoas which part off 
around its ports and go to fertilize its gardens, and which 
afterwards reunite to form lakes in its plains ; shaded by a 
circular forest of fruit trees, which let fall their products upon 
pastures as rich as those of the Alpine valleys ; capital of the 
desert, port of the caravans of Bagdad, of which you see from 
aloft the long files of camels ploughing slowly the plains, 
unlimited save by its sky of rose and azure ; peopled by four 
hundred thousand inhabitants, of whom the paliu^es, the fito- 
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tories, -the shops, emit a buzz of life through the sultry air — 
Damascus by its climate, by its soil, by its industry, its mag- 
nificence, its moQifpients, its population, its reminiscences, 
would have sufficeà for the desires of a conqueror less insa- 
tiable than Selim. Its history consecrated it no less than its 
splendor in the eyes of the Turks. " Symbol of beauty on 
tie fece of the earth," say of it the Mussulman poets of Ara- 
bia, " plumage of the bird of paradise, necklace of the celes- 
tial doves, Irem of unnumbered columns ; " honored by 
the Prophet himself, who had visited it during his journeys 
in Syria, with a verse of the Koran; in which he writes that 
" the angels of God have spread their wings upon this 
city ; " abode of the Khalifs before Bagdad, adorned with a 
mosque superior to that of Cordova, of Jerusalem, and of 
Cairo, the roofs of which are supported by forty columns of 
porphyry, of serpentine, of rose marble, and of Egyptian gran- 
ite ; wherein six lamps swung on chains of gold illuminated 
the cupola, and which has a copy of the Koran from the hand 
of Ali himself, the favorite and secretary of the Prophet ; 
pilgrimage of the whole East, tombs of the widows of Maho- 
met, elevated by Noureddin to the rank of the most lettered 
cities of Asia; neighbor to the holy cavern of Rouboua 
where the Mussulmans go to venerate the cradle of the pro- 
phet Jesus ; presenting at every step, within its walls and 
without, monuments, vestiges, tombs of prophets, of saints, of 
sages, of poets, of Islamism, — ^the prestige of Damascus to 
the Turkish army exalted still the grandeur of the possession. 
Selim sojourned there at leisure to relish the conquest of it, 
and converse with its men of lore, of letters, or of sanctity, of 
which the names were venerated throughout Islamism. He 
forgot a moment there the cares of war, to compose some 
mystic poetry known by the title of the " Divan of the Per- 
sian poems of Selim." 

III. 

Selim I. resumed not till the following spring the route 
of Egypt. Egypt, distracted by factions striving for the 
throne, after the death of the old Sultan slain at Aleppo, was 
agitated without union imder the Mamelukes. Sinan Pasha 
advanced by Gaza, the last city of maritime Syria before 
entering the desert of El-Arish, which separates Syria from 
Egypt. His artillery, as at Aleppo, dispelled the vanguard 
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of aie Oîrcasid&ns, wbioh had adranced to the gates of Gma 
to dispute with him the passage. Selim followed with a 
hnodred thousand combatants through the Jordan, Safad, 
Jerusalem and Ramla. He arrived, without meeting an en- 
emy, before the walls of Cairo. Toumanbaï, at last elected 
Sultan of the Mamelukes, but betrayed by the leaders of the 
opposite party, awaited the Turks behind Mokattam. He 
fought for honor and for death rather than for victory. 
Twenty-five thousand Circassian cavalry were left dead upon 
the banks of the Nile. Toumanbaï and two of his in- 
trepid Mamelukes swore not to survive their race, and to 
carry Selim himself with them in their death. They rushed 
with a band of heroes upon the centre of the Ottomans, 
where was seen afloat the standard of the Sultan, and swept 
all before them. They thought they had despatched the 
Sultan with their sabres ; they had stricken but the grand 
vizier, who covered his master with his body and died in 
his stead. " I have gained Egypt," cried he, " but I have 
lost Sinan." Cairo opened like Damascus to the Ottoman 
army. The Mamelukes, taking confidence from a proclama- 
tion of general amnesty, re-entered it to recognize the sov- 
ereignty of the victor. Selim, after having lulled their sus- 
picions for some days, surrounded the city with his troops, 
and massacred fifty thousand of them in three days. An 
example of extermination followed in our own days towards 
the remnant of this foreign aristocracy, that clung to Egypt 
like a leprosy to an enervated body. 

IV. 

Toumanbaï, who escaped the conflict, came to brave again 
the Ottoman cavalry. Six thousand spahis fell by the 
sabres of the Mamelukes. The boats of the Nile and the 
rapidity of their horses in the desert preserved the latter 
from the army of Selim. He sent Mustapha Pasha, his 
usual negotiator, to Toumanbaï their Sultan, to offer liim 
the possession of Egypt and peace, on condition of paybg the 
tribute of a feudatory. Mustapha Pasha and the five hun- 
dred horsemen who escorted him were massacred at the 
foot of the Pyramids by the Mamelukes. 

The war continued without result against that nomad cav- 
alry as indiscernible as the dust of its deserts. The treachery 
of an Arab sheik, sold by cupidity to Selim, terminated it. 
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Tonmanbaï, separated a momei^ ârom the body of his cav- 
alry, had asked a refuge of the sheik of a tribe formerly 
saved by him from the prisons of Cairo. He trusted him- 
self to the gratitude of the tribe. Hassan-Miri, chief of 
this tribe, had feigned fidelity to the proscribed Sultan. 
He went to meet him and entertained him by a festival in 
his tents. Toumanbaï, exhausted with fatigue and wounds, 
left his companions at the festive board, and retired to rest 
in a cavern which bordered on the river. During the sleep 
of the Sultan, the perfidious Arab informed the Turks of 
the retreat of his guest. The agha of the Janissaries ran 
with five hundred cavalry. The mother of Hassan-Miri, 
suspecting the treachery of her son, had conjured him in vain 
not to deliver the Sultan. "God punishes traitors," said 
she to her son. Cupidity, that vice of the Arab, prevailed 
over hospitality, that virtue of the desert. The agha of the 
Janissaries, Ayas Pasha, entered the cavern where Touman- 
baï lay asleep. He manacled his hands with his belt, jset him 
on horseback, and led him to Cairo. " God be praised," 
cried Selim on receiving the vanquished, "now Egypt is 
mine." 



The rolling of the drams and the salvos of artillery an- 
nounced to Cairo that its Sultan was captive. Selim had his 
hands unbound, seated him on his divan and treated him as a 
brother. After some mutual reproaches, on the injustice of 
the war and on the massacre of the ambassadors, " Sultan of 
Koum," said the Sultan of Egypt, " it is not thou who art 
blâmable for our misfortunes and the -fall of this empire, but 
rather those traitors whom I see there by thy side," pointing 
with a gesture to the begs who had sold their country to Selim. 
Toumanbaï, pf whom the Sultan admired the manly beauty, 
the brilliant costume, the serenity and the eloquence, was 
committed as a ^est rather than a prisoner to the tents 
of Ayas-Pasha, a^a of the Janissaries. 

Another beg of the Mamelukes, Shadi-beg, general of 
Toumanbaï, betrayed like him by an Arab tribe, fell a few 
days after into the hands of SeHm. His youth, his grace, 
his vigor, struck the Sultan with admiration. He wished 
to see if the intelligence of this Caucasian race responded to 
the beauty of the countenance. " The man is hidden in the 
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tongae,'' says a proverb of the Turks. << What hast thorn 
found thus far in this world ? '' demanded Selim of him. 
" Nothing good," replied Shadi-beg. " Then why dost thou 
fight for contemptible things ? " '* It is not for this world 
that I fight, bat to obey the Koran which s^s : ' Arm your- 
êdf against Mm who arms against you, Ms who fights for 
his property and his family , dies a martyr,^ " "I have 
marched against you,' said Selim, ^' but to punish you for 
dethroning and murdering your sovereigns." " All calum- 
ny ! " replied Shadi-beg ; " we have obeyed for thirty years the 
&ther of Kaïtbaï, our Sultan, and we have punished the son 
only because he violated our laws. It was the will of God ; 
death is the end of all life ; the world will not perhaps last 
for thee any more than for us, for God has said to the Pro- 
phet : * Thou art but a corpse, and they are but corpses, and 
on the day of the last judgment you will all aocose each 
other before the Lord.' " 

VI. 

Selim treated the two princes, Toumanbaï and Shadi-beg, 
as guests rather than as captives. He meant, he said, to 
carry them to Constantinople, and to load them with hon- 
ors. But having heard one day in passing in the streets of 
Cairo one of the people cry : " Long life to Toumanbaï ! " 
the Sultan dreaded to leave alive princes whose reverses had 
not extirpated the name from the heart of their former 
slaves. Under pretext of according the talian law to a 
beg of the Mamelukes, whose father had been hanged by 
the father of Toumanbaï, he delivered this Sultan and Shi- 
di-beg to the son of the victim, who hanged them with his 
own hands on the spot where his father had suffered this 
ignominious execution. 

He then organized Egypt into a tributary province of the 
empire, dividing the authority into several civil and military 
magistracies, distributed among the Arabs and the remnants 
of the Mamelukes who had sold their caste and their country 
for their ambition. He employed a month in visiting the 
mosques, the academies, the libraries, wherever the suc- 
cessors of the Khalifs had left the traces of their learned the- 
ocracy. Regardless of anterior civilizations, of which the 
monuments recalled but paganism, he did not even deign to 
honor with a passing glance the pyramids, those enigmas 
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wMoh contained under their mountains of stonee bat gc^r- 
stitions or sepulchres. • 

He quitted Egypt, leaving Khaireddin in the citadel of 
Cairo, with a garrison of ûve thousand men to dominate the 
Nile. And to assure himself against the attempts at inde- 
pendence of this gpyemor, he sent his wife and his children 
hostages to Philippopolis. A thousand camels laden with 
cold and silver ( 1 ), with precious stones and arms, bore off 
behind him the treasures of the Mamelukes. The last 
shadow of the Khalifs, Motawakkel, whom the oppressors 
of Egjrpt feigned to honor at Cairo, while despising him, 
followed Selim into Syria. 

VIII. 

Returned at length with the army at the end of the 
month of July, Selim I. discharged his son Soliman from 
the cares of the administration, of which he had acquitted 
himself with modesty and with wisdom during the campaigns 
of his father. He made him rich presents, and sent him 
into the remote government of Saroukhan. He invested at 
the same time with the hereditary sovereignty of the Cri- 
mea Mohammed Gheraï, eldest son of the royal family of 
the Tartars of the Crimea. He attached him fiurther to 
the empire by assigning to that prince and to his successors 
a revenue upon the Ottoman treasury, of one thousand aspers 
per day. " Do you know," he used sometimes to say to his 
grand vizier, Piri-Pasha, " that I caress these Tartars, be- 
cause I fear them more than the Mamelukes and the Per- 
sians ? Their horses do not require shoeing. They swim 
across rivers which our armies could scarce pass on bridges ; 
they march in a day as far as we could in five. I wish to 
keep them in the pay of the empire, that they may remain 
always faithful by the ties at once of blood and interest." 
This prudent policy had never, until the conquest of the 
Crimea by the Bussians, failed the dynasty of the Sultans. 
The heart of the Tartars of the Crimea is still Ottoman. 

IX. 

Pope Leo X. occupied at this period the. throne of St. 
Peter. He had brought from Florence to Rome the taste 
of the Medicis for letters, for commerce, and the arts. This 
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P<^, more political tfama pioos, tad more i^iilooopto tiifta 
poDtiff, sought «to awake in Europe a literary crusade in 
niTor of (ïroeoe, like that which the poetic liberalism of our 
days excites in pnblic (pinion for the Hellens. Leo X. and 
the pontifical court, more impassioned for the revival of 
letters and of tiie Platonic philosophy than for the vestiges 
of Christianity in the East, colored to the eyes of Chris- 
tendom this classical leal with the aj^pearance of a fervent 
zeal for the holy places, the scene of Uie Christian mysteries 
of Jerusalem. The sovereigns of the West dreamt no more 
of renewing the adventurous and popular expeditions .of the 
Crusades. They wished nevertheless to be agreeable to the 
Pope and to their Catholic subjects, by ensurmg to the rare 
pilgrimages to the holy places the respect due to objects of 
veneration of the western world. The court of Spain, more 
devoted than all the other monarchies of £ur<^ to the court 
of Rome, sent for this purpose an ambassador to the court of 
Selim. This court wished to get confirmed by the new mas- 
ter of Syria, the franchises and the privileges of the holy sep- 
ulchre, as well as the free access of pilgrims, by paying an 
annual tribute, like that the Catholic powers paid before the 
conquest of Egypt to the Mameluke possessors of the holy 
places. The Turks, who consider Christ as. the greatest of 
the prophets, inspired by Ood before Mahomet, venerated 
themselves this tomb. Their religion, which prescribes pil- 
pimages as an act of faith and piety, understood and favored 
m the Christians this visit to consecrated places. That un- 
reflecting but universal instinct of humanity which leads men 
to attribute I know not what miraculous and sanctifying vir- 
tue to the very dust which has been trodden by the supreme 
sanctity of the divine man, concorded with tlus respect for 
the pilgrima^. Selim then received with ûivor the am- 
bassador of the. court of Spain. He promised him to con- 
clude with his sovereign a treaty as to the immunities and 
privileges of the holy sepulchre, as soon as the king of Spain 
should send a plenipotentiary invested with the powers requi- 
site to validate the conventions. 



His viziers were urging Selim to the conquest of Rhodes. 
He did not feel himself possessed of the naval forces or the 
time necessary for an enterprise in which Mahomet IL him- 
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self had &ilecL One day as Piri-Pasha, his grand vîzîer, 
had lannched unknown to him from the arsenal a vessel of 
war newly constructed and armed, and had her proudly 
manœuvred on the sea of Marmora before the seraglio : 
" Send back those nutshells into the arsenal," said the Sultan, 
angrily, " I have not men. to work those vessels ; you wish 
to intoxicate me with my power, to incite me to besiege 
Rhodes, and to renew under my reign the humiliation expe- 
rienced by my predecessors. The hour is not come, and 
besides," added he with sadness, " Providence does not leave 
me time for lone enterprises ; life is sinking within me." 

This melancholy presentiment was but the first shudder 
of the plague which he had inhaled at Adrianople some 
months oefore. He wished to return thither to breathe the 
air of Hemus. But arrested on the way by a fever and by 
the inflammation of a bubo in the armpit, he dismounted from 
his horse, and expired in a tent on the very spot where he 
had fought the parricidal battle with his father ; as if Provi- 
dence had lain in wait for him upon this scene of his guilty 
ambition ; to show him the nothingness of all, and even of 
crime 1 

XI. 

Selim I. was wept for but by Piri-Pasha. This grand 
vizier concealed his death from the soldiers and from the 
people, until the arrival of Soliman his son. The physicians, 
in burying him in secret in his tent, found on his body seven 
marks of the color of blood, which answered, said the astrolo- 
gers, to the seven great murders of his two brothers and his 
five nephews with which he had ensanguined his reign. He 
had introduced into the government the same ferocity of will 
by which he had conquered the throne. He piled with the 
dead his divan as well as his camp. His mufti, the casuist 
of the empire, Djemali, rendered him sentences always con- 
sonant to his ambition and to his anger. The Ottomans 
called Djemali the " mufti of the basket," because he replied 
by a curt yes or no thrown into a basket which descended 
&om his windows, to all the questions which were addressed 
him by the people or the cadis. His sentences however did 
not always suit the wrath of Selim. One day as the Sultan 
rode along with the mufti, in the route from Adrianople to 
Constantinople, Selim reproached Djemali with his indulgence. 
Vol. II.— 13 
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<< Why,'* said he to him, <' hast thou not anihoriied by a san- 
tenoe the death of the four hundred merehants whom I 
have condemned to die for having carried on a commerce. in 
silk with Persia ? Is it not allowable to put to death two 
thirds of the inhabitants of the earth for the good of the 
other third ? " — ^** Yes," replied Djemali, " if the ezistonce of 
those two thirds entailed the misfortune of the others. 
But the disobedience of those merchants is not juridically 
proved." The Sultan on his return to Constantinople had 
the merchants set at liberty, and wished to confer upon Dje- 
mali, in addition to the office of mufti, the charge of judge 
of the armies both of Europe and Asia. Bjenudi refused, 
unwilling, he said, to weaken in him the independence of the 
mufti by a political ambition. 

Selun left in dying a sinister example, by usurpation over 
his &ther and by the murder of his brothers, to the Ottoman 
sovereigns. He had added a victonr in Persia to the renown 
of his race, and two conquests, Syria and Egypt, to his 
nation ; but he perverted the morality and the policy of the 
Ottomans by the barrack influence encouraged in the Janis- 
saries, against which he strove in vain after having begged 
of them the throne ; by a sanguinary despotism substituted 
for the paternal absoluteness of the manners of hb family ; 
and above all by the scandal given m him to the East of a 
crowned parricide. The Tartar reappeared in him under 
the Sultan. He had given new vigor to the conquering cha- 
racter of the Ottomans in war, but he had strengthened it 
above all in barbarity and in blood. His reign is one of 
those which you would wish to efface from a people's history, 
for it afflicts and humiliates humanity.* 

* This humanitarian estimato does veiy litde justice to the servicef 
and even the character of Selim L — Trandaior, 
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BOOK NINETEENTH. 



Natubb seemed to have designedly united in Soliman, 
son of Selim I., all the qualities requisite in a prince to ele- 
vate a nation, by war, by legislation, and by policy, to the 
height of its destiny. We hare hitherto seen these gifts, 
distributed unequally among the Ottoman sovereigns, make 
of one a warrior, of another a father, of a third a law- 
^ver, of a fourth a conqueror, of the last a restorer of the 
Ottoman arms; but we have not yet observed in any these 
^ts united in a single person with the prodigality, the equi- 
ubrium, and the harmony that make the great man. This 
great man was going at last to appear in Soliman II. 

Soliman was twenty-two years old at the moment when 
the death of his father called him, without impatience, with- 
out crime, and without competition, to the throne. The pre- 
cocious majesty of the sovereign was blended in his features 
with the gracefulness and the modesty of youth. His coun- 
tenance would have suited only a Sultan. The energy of his 
fftther, tempered by the gentleness of his mother,* daughter 
of the Khan of the Crimea, more Circassian than Tartar, 
beamed through the shade of the swarthy tint of his com- 
plexion. He appeared at once younger by the features, and 
more mature by the expression, than his age. " His fore- 
head was broad and protuberant at the summit, < like a fruit 
that is swollen by the juice,' says a Turkish poet of his 

** It is remarkable that this most enlightened, hmnane, and magnifi- 
cent of Turkish sovereigns should be descended of parents purely Tartar 
on both sides ; while the greater portion of his predecessors, as well as 
also of his snccessors, were of mothers of the civilized, or at least of the 
Cancaaan, racea The author's " more Circassian than Tartar," is but 
conjecture. — Trmuiator, 
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time ; " his nose was aquiline, the month grave, the oval of 
the cheeks lank and almost feminine in the delicacy of their 
outlines ; his downy beard did not yet veil either the melan- 
choly of his lips, or the firmness of his chin. His dark eyes, 
corered with lids rather heavy, and shaded with remarkably 
long lashes, looked direct and deep, but without intimidation 
and without pride ; they dropped frequently, like those of a 
young man accustomed to dread the scrutinizing gaze of a 
father. The shadow of his vast turban of white muslin, and 
the weight of the folds of cloth of which this turban was 
formed, forced Soliman to bend the neck and to droop some- 
what the head beneath the mass of head-gear, and the immo- 
bility of this senile attitude contrasted with the infancy of 
the features. Without having the soldierly stature of his 
father, he bore well the gold-embroidered caftan of the 
eavalier, and managed the sabre, the bow, and the horse, with 
the dextétity of a Tartar chieftain." 

Such was, according to the correspondences of the am- 
bassadors and the portraits of the Venetian painters, the 
exterior appearance of Soliman II. at the outset of his 
reign. His soul responded to this physiognomy. It was 
full of natural endowments, of aspirations after glory and 
virtue, of modesty, of inclinations to the good and the beau- 
tiful, of courage moderated by justice, of noble ambition, and 
of magnanimity of instincts. His virtues, to unfold them- 
selves needed but freedom frt)m his father's constraint and the 
possession of the supreme power, to irradiate them over a 
whole people. The love of women, the only weakness to be 
dreaded for such a character, was not in Soliman a vice, but 
an additional virtue of his nature. Capable of excessive 
tenderness rather than of shameful sensualities, love might 
intoxicate, but never could deprave him. What he looked 
for in his. harem was not voluptuousness, but affection. The 
caresses of a slave were humiliating to him. The heart of a 
lover equalled in his eyes the possession of an empire. The 
severe compression imder which he had lived under Selim I., 
at one time far from Constantinople in his governments of 
Saroukhan and of Magnesia, at another in the administration 
confided to his youth during the war with Persia, had given 
him early a natural policy conformable to the delicacy of his 
situation. He was thus broken to court managements before 
he came to reign. He had had trial of the throne before 
ascending it. He had been taught by a precocious necessity 
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to know men and to choose them — ^those two primary neces- 
sities of sovereigns. 

II. 

As soon as Soliman, upon intelligence of the death of his 
father, had arrived from his government in the suburbs of 
Constantinople, the decease of the Sultan was made known 
to the soldiers. The Janissaries ran about wailing through 
tho camp, dashed their caps to the ground, and pulled down 
their tents in token of grief. This soldiery was overwhelmed 
to lose a master so like themselves, and so disposed to sub- 
ordinate to them the popular interests. 

Piri-Pasha set the Sultan's seal upon the wagons that 
contained the treasure. He charged Ferhad-Pasha to con- 
duct slowly the funeral cortège of Selim, and arrived him- 
self at Constantinople to open the palace to Soliman II. 
The new Sultan was there closeted with the grand vizier 
until the arrival of the coffin of his father. The 1st Octo- 
ber, 1520, at noon, the Janissaries ranged in lines in the 
courts of the seraglio, the mufti, the oulemas, the grand 
judges of the army, the pashas, the begs, the emirs, the high 
dignitaries of the capital, iissed the hand of the son of 
Selim. This prince, accompanied by the grand vizier, went 
out on horseback from the city, to meet the funeral proces- 
sion, and dismounted to join it on foot. The body was 
deposited upon the sixth hill of the city, a spot destined in 
advance for the construction of a mosque which would eter- 
nize the memory of the deceased. Soliman, before returning 
to the seraglio, laid the first stone in the foundation of the 
paternal monument. 

III. 

But the Janissaries, without respect for the sorrow of 
the son, interrupted his tears by clamors for their price of 
obedience to the new reign. They had wrung from Selim 
L, their corrupter, fifty ducats each. They demanded eighty 
of Soliman II. The usage, now become law, did not permit 
the Sultan to huckster with those who gave or withheld the 
empire. The money wagons of Selim were opened, and the 
sum thrown to the soldiers with shame for their cupidity. 

Soliman began his reign -by an act of gratitude. He 
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appointed vizier his preceptor Kasim, pasba of tbree tails, an 
old man whom he regarded as a second father. He the same 
day restored to liberty all the. Egyptian slaves brought from 
Cairo by Selim. He discharged from prison all the mer- 
chants confined for trading wi& Persia. The Ottomans and 
the Christians saw in these reparations of the iniqnities of 
Selim the presage of a reign of justice. A single man in 
the whole empire tried to profit by the transition of one 
reign to another, by a revolt against the new Sultan ; this^ 
man was one of those Albanians by turns servile and treach- 
erous to those who employ them. He had already betrayed 
to the Turks the Khan of the Tartars ; he was now betraying 
the Turks to himself His name was Djanberdi GhazalT 
Appointed governor of Syria by Selim, he raised the stand- 
ard of revolt in the city of Damascus, declared himself 
independent, crossed Mount Lebanon, insurrected the Arabs 
and the Druses, took possession of Beyrout, and uniting 
twenty thousand mercenaries in his pay, dared to march 
upon Aleppo. 

Soliman disdained to cope in person with so mean. a 
rebel. He ordered Ferhad-Pasha, his third vizier, a man of 
counsel and of war, fit to conquer and to pacify, to march upon 
Aleppo. Ferhad, at the head of «eight thousand spahis, raised 
by his prompt appearance in Syria the siege of Aleppo, pur- 
sued Djanberdi to Damascus, gave him battle before the very 
walls of that city, massacred or dispersed all his partisans, 
and sent the. head of the traitor to the feet of the Sultan. 
The Sultan, on receiving this tribute of the sword of Ferhad, 
wished to send the head of Djanberdi to the Doge of Venice, 
Loredano, his ally, to make him participator in the joy of 
this victory. The envoy of Venice at Constantinople found 
it difficult to make him understand that the sovereigns of 
the West did not exchange between them, the heads of their 
enemies. 

IV. 

Ayas-Pasha, the faithful servant of Selim I., was ap- 
pointed governor of Syria. Ferhad-Pasha, sent with his 
victorious army to the frontiers of Persia, was charged to 
observe the movements of Ismael-Schah, who disposed him- 
self to avenge on the son the reverses which he had experi- 
enced from the arms of the father. 
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But already the brutality of the Hungarians, who massa- 
cred in full peace the ambassador of Soliman, Behram- 
tsohaousch, called the young prince towards other of his pro- 
vinces. Ahmed-Pasha, beglerbeg of Europe, received orders 
to form the nucleus of an army at Ipsala, and to assemble 
there thirty thousand azabs of the sandjaks or fiefs of 
Europe. Ferhad-Pasha, whom his victory of Damascus had 
made illustrious, was directed upon Sophia, capital of Bul- 
garia, with his veterans of Syria, thirty thousand camels 
uiden with munitions, and twenty thousand wagons of bar- 
ley and wheat for the nourishment of so numerous an aggre- 
gation of men. The Sultan himself, e&ger to acquire the 
glory of arms requisite to his pacific authority after a merely 
military reign, set out from Constantinople with Piri-Pasha, 
the most experienced general of his &ther, forty thousand 
spahis, and thirty thousand Janissaries. Never, since the 
days of Amurath and of Huniad, had such torrents of men 
traversed the valleys of Bulgaria. • 

Soliman himself, encamped in the tent of a common sol- 
dier, on the banks of the Danube, in front of Hungary, urged 
during ten days and nights the construction of a bridge for 
the passage of the army across the Save, above Belgrade. 
During these preparations, the grand vizier, Piri-Pasha, 
going before his master, with a detachment of the Janissaries 
who had crossed the river upon rafts, surprised the Hunga- 
rian city of Semlin, carried the fortresses, exercised bloody 
reprisals on the prisoners, and difPused terror and flight 
through the plains of Peterwardeïn. The bridge, completed 
the 28th July, was swept away the 29th, by an overflow of the 
Save. Scarcely was it repaired when Soliman, now sure of 
being able to intercept the succor which the Hungarians 
might try to send to Belgrade, laid siege with all his troops 
to this city, twice the scene of reverses to ike Ottomans. 
Belgrade, although this time heroically defended by a handful 
of knights, alamed at being cut off on both the banks, 
betrayed by the Bulgarians and the Servians^ capitulated at 
the twentieth assault, under the ruins of the principal tower, 
called the " Tower without fear." All the strongholds of 
Syrmia, Carlovitz, Mitrovitz, Perkas, Vilok, fell from terror at 
the taXi of Belgrade. Soliman, generous in triumph, wrested 
the Hungarian knights from the vengeance of his soldiers. 
He did not permit the prisoners of war to be made slaves. 
He dismissed the Servians into their mountains to spread 
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nmouftiheir ooankrmen the magiumimity of the n«w Sultan. 
The iBulgarian soldiers were oonveyed to Constantinople, 
where they colonized, in the ffloomy forests that covered the 
banks of the Bosphoros, the cleared districts and the villages 
which still at this day be^r the name of Belgrade. 

The sickness and death of three of his children in the 
cradle, bron^ht him back after this triumph to Constantino- 
ple, where his ^ory %as saddened by mourning. The ambas- 
sadors of the Western powers congratulated him upon the 
conquest of Belgrade, the bulwa^ thenceforth impregnable 
against Hungary and Poland. A new treaty of peace, of 
reciprocal cotnmerce and navigation, with Venice, stipulated 
between the Venetians and the Ottomans all the term» of the 
international law in use at present among the most civilized 
nations. The protection of vessels, of cargoes, of property, 
of liberty, of reli^on, in all the ports and upon all the terri- 
^ries of the empure, was assured by formal titles to all the 
subjects of the republic, and sucessively to all the subjects, 
nautical, commercial, and religious, of all the other Christian 
nations. Soliman IL, at his first step, advanced the Ottoman 
nation from the jurisprudence of barbarism to the common 
law of reciprocal hospitality. Europe, astonished, blessed 
the name of the son of Selim. His internal administration 
took the same character of equity, of magnanimity, of mild- 
ness, as his external policy. His viziers no longer trembled 
for their heads, and received judicious recompenses for their 
services and free counsels. His old preceptor, Kasim- 
Pasha, fourth vizier, having begged the repose necessary to 
his advanced age, Soliman assigned him a revenue of four 
thousand ducats, and made him a present of the palace and 
the garden which he inhabited at Magnesia while he was 
giving him instruction in government and politics. 



Master of Belgrade, this last advanced citadel of the 
Bulgarians upon the territory of Europe, there remained for 
him but to free his Asiatic seas from the terror which the 
island of Rhodes, always armed and menacing, inspired in 
his maritime posesssions. A glance of his poUcy upon the 
West guaranteed to him the immobility and perhaps the 
indifference of Christendom. Pope Leo X. was strug- 
gling with the Qerman monk Luther, who detached frag- 
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ments of Germany, of Switzerland, of Italy, of France, 
from the Roman Oatholie centre. The King of the Hun* 
garians, Louis II., was debating against the nature eternally 
anarchical of his Polish and Hungarian aristocracy. Charles 
V. and Francis I., by turns rictors and vanquished, were 
preparing to turn Europe into a field of battle. England, 
following her king in his schism, was going to dismember in 
a day t£ree kingdoms from Catholicity.* The crusade of 
universal monarchy, formed of Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Spain, the West Indies, then recently dfscovered, 
^ve more concern to the Christian world than the tomb of 
Christ at Jerusalem. The Knights of Rhodes, abandoned to 
themselves as an advanced post upon Islamism, misht be 
attacked with impunity in the East without the fear that an 
arm would be raised in the West in their cause. Soliman, 
perfectly informed by his ambassadors^ of the disposition of 
these courts, understood that the hour was come to avenge 
upon Rhodes the great humiliation of Mahomet II. 

More loyal than Mahomet II., he wrote to the grand 
Inaster of the Order to demand the cession of the island, as 
necessary to the surety of his dominions. He swore to him 
upon the Koran to respect the liberty and propertjr of the 
Order, and to permit the Knights to transport their trea- 
sures, their vessels, and their religious institutions to a site 
less prejudicial to the power of the Ottomans in Asia. 
Their institutions and their honor, not to say shame, forbade 
the Knights of Jerusalem to negotiate, even peace, with 
the Mussulmans. On the return of the ambassador. Soli- 
man, for whom Piri-Pasha had built a navy, gave the com- 
mand of the fleet and of the army of expedition to his vi- 
rier, Mustapha-Parfia. This fleet, of three hundred sail, 
bore twelve thousand combatants. 

As soon as the fleet of Mustapha had debarked his 
twelve thousand Janissaries on an open angle of the island, 
the three hundred vessels, discharged of their troops, of 
their artillery, and of. their provisions, set ofF anew in the 
view of the Knights, for tiie Gulf of Marmoritza, and 

* This is meant of course bnt looselv, for Lamartine is well aware 
âiat the complacent conversion of England did not dismember Ireland in 
a day, or at aU. — Trandator, 

t Soliman had no fixed ambassadoiç the Porte had none for a long 
time after ; the author must have meant either spies of the Saltan or 
làe resident ambassadors of Chiistendom near the Pcnrte. — Tnmdaior, 

Vol. II.— 13» 
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transported thence tlie Sultan and a hundred thousand com- 
batants, there awaiting, to the beach of the island. It was 
the 28th July, 1522, the anniversary of the day on which 
Soliman, the preceding year, had made the first assault upon 
Belgrade. One hundred pieces of heavy artillery and the 
twelve colossal ones of bronze, which had breached the tow- 
ers of Constantinople under Mahomet II., commenced launch- 
ing against the fortifications of Rhodes their balls of twelve 
pauns in circumference. These rocks of metal, of which the 
print is l^till observed upon the walls of Khodes, attest by 
their volume the reality of this fabulous artillery. The 
island, invested by a hundred and twelve thousand fighting 
men, by thirty thousand sailors, by three hundred vessels, 
and by the multitude of slaves who followed so numerous an 
army, had retired bodily into the city. Forty-five thousand 
inhabitants of the country, with their families, their flocks, 
their provisions, their farming implements, sheltered under 
the arches of the gates, in the churches, in the casemates, 
awaited their safety from the intrepidity of the Knights 
and from the impregnability of their bastions. * 

VI. 

The grand master was Villiers de L'Ile- Adam, one of 
those men who transform the nature of human things, and 
who rise so superior to fortune by their character, as to make 
their very reverses serve to adorn their memory. L'lle- 
Adam was French like D'Aubusson. As brave, but more 
virtuous than the saviour of Ehodes, the perfidies of policy 
never sullied in him either the heroism of the soldier or the 
faith of the Christian. He had no other title to the grand 
mastership, which had but lately been conferred upon him, 
no other claim, than the veneration of his brethren. Ab- 
sent from Rhodes during the election, the peril of the Order 
silenced envy. He was called because he was necessary. 
A single Knight, a Portuguese, named Amaral, chancellor 
of the Order, protested through a detestable rivalry of ambi- 
tion ; declaring that if " Rhodes was to be governed by 
L'Ile- Adam, he. would as soon have it become the slave of 
the Ottomans." It is even said, though without positive 
proof, that Amaral sold to Soliman a secret information of 
the hour and means of attacking the island. 

Be that as it may, L'Ile- Adam, apprised of the dangers 
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of the idand, hastened to sail from Marseilles witb a party 
of French Knights to come to fight or die at the post which 
his brethren had assigned him. Scarcely debarked in the 
island, he employed in fortifying the city the talents of an 
Italian engineer of Brescia, named Martin Engai. Martin 
Engni was the Yauban of the age ; he had bom his genius 
and virtue. Rhodes, by his works, became in a few months 
the almost inaccessible citadel of Christendom in the seas of 
the East. A third wall of enclosure, embracing the two in- 
terior which had defied the forces of Mahomet II., envel- 
oped with a triple cuirass the city. Five principal bastions, 
at the five angles of the circumference, became so many cit- 
adels independent of each other, confided by L'Ile- Adam to 
the Knights of the five, provinces, responsible for their de- 
fence and animated by the emulation of each for his na- 
tion. A movable army of succor to fly in aid of the most 
menaced breaches was confided to the command of the most 
renowned hero of the Order, the Chevalier de Grolée, bom 
in the mountains of Dauphiny, that classic land of Knights, 
which gavo birth to Bayard. Six thousand knights, or sol- 
diers, expert in arms, of whom war was the trade, to whom 
death was a martyrdom, composed the army of succor, 
which the narrow radius of the city permitted to act at once 
at all points of the circumference. 

Such was the defence of Rhodes when Soliman invested 
the place by sea and land. 

VIL 

Soliman, after having anchored his three hundred vessels 
and covered the hills of Rhodes with the clouds of his tents, 
sent a last message to the grand master to offer him terms 
of peace before commencing to bombard the place. '* Look 
well to it and reflect," said this message to L'Ile- Adam; 
" if thou acceptest not what I propose, I swear by the Koran 
I will reduce the capital to a level with the grass that grows 
at the foot of the walls." Neither religion, nor heroism, 
nor honor, allowed L'Ile- Adam to give up the country of his 
Order to the Ottomans. It should be his tomb. The 
siege was opened by the fire of three hundred pieces thun- 
dering night and day upon the city. The Knights respond- 
ed with an equal but a covered fire, which for thirty days 
kept off the scaling-ladders of the enemy from the foot of 
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the bastions. Baring this reciprocal tSondering of baitenes, 
which, say the ocular historians, set seething the channel of 
Lycia and shook down rocks from the precipices of the 
Taoms, ten thousand Armenian miners were excavating, un- 
known to the besieged, immense subterraneous places under 
the foundations of the bastions. The thirtieth day of the siege, 
while the Knights attended with the grand master at mass 
in the cathedral dedicated to St John, a commotion like an 
earthquake shook the roof of the edifice, and suspended cm 
the lips of the priests the sacred chants by a cry of terror. 
It was the bastion of England, that crumbled by its inside 
flank into the gulf of fire excavated by the niiners under 
its foundation. L'Ile- Adam on his knees, arose with the 
intrepid bound of a man whom peril animates instead of dis- 
heartening. '^ Deus in adjutorium meum intende," cried he, 
uttering a verse of the Psalms which the discipline of his 
profession obliged him to recite daily — ^^may Gtoà assist 
me ! " And rushing sword in hand from the temple : " Let 
us run to the breach, cried he to the Knights, " it is the sacri- 
fice of blood that this moment demands of us." He flies to 
the dust of the crumbled bastion, seizes a pike, engages hand 
to hand with the azabs who are scaling the ruins, overturns 
ten of them himself into the yawning mine, gives time to 
the Chevalier de Grolée to arrive with his six thousand vet- 
erans rallied from the churches, and throws back the Turks 
to the foot of their batteries. 

vni 

These mines, these stormings, these exploits, these diverse 
fortunes of an obstinate siege were renewed at all hours of 
the day and night till the 24th September. Soliman began 
to dread the check of Mahomet II. He convoked all the 
viziers to a divan of war in his tent. Piri-Pasha, of whom 
the genius was audacity, showed him with a gesture the nar- 
row space which the city occupied on the flanks of the island, 
and the immense superfices of the tents, the soldiers and the 
ships, that covered the hills and waves. ^' So long as we 
unskilfully equalize," said he to his generals, '^ the forces of 
the besieged with ours, by not attacking but a point of their 
circumference at once, we will leave the superiority to those 
men who fight in equal number under cover of trenches, 
against men who fight with no other shelter than their sabres. 
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Let ns profit by our immense superiority of number, and 
give a general assault instead of those partial ones, in which 
are consumed our time and the army." 

The general assault was ordered for the following day, 
Soliman, that his eye might take in at one view the attacks 
on the five bastions, and that the Sultan might be every- 
where visible to his troops, had constructed during the 
night, a wooden platform on an advanced mamelon of the 
hill of St. Stephen, and viewed, irom this point, visible to 
all and seeing all, the climbing of his hundred and twenty 
thousand soldiers over the walls, already turned into mounds 
of rubbish. Seven times the Turks appeared at the summit 
of the walls, seven times the Sultan, through the smoke of 
the cannon and the flashing of the sabres, saw their bodies 
roll into the ditches. Thousands of Turks came to die 
inside the walls ; thousands of Christians died in throwing 
them back into the ditch. Night and lassitude separated 
them, without either having gained or lost an inch of ground. 
L'Ile- Adam had fought every where ; his blood had stained 
the standard which he had twice torn from De G-rolée to 
rally the Knights to the supreme symbol of religion and 
honor. He was carried off victor, but wounded, on a litter 
of pikes to his palace. Seven hundred Knights and three thou- 
sand soldiers were buried in their triumph. The peasants 
of the island, the old men, the children, the very women, 
fbught in this long conflict of an entire day. An object of 
special regret was a young Greek woman, of a ferocious 
courage as remarkable as her beauty, whose extended body, 
with the open arms around another body, obstructed tne 
archway of the gate St. Nicholas : it was the bloody corpse 
of a young girl of the island of Cos, mistress of a young 
knight of the province of Auvergne. Having seen fall at 
the foot of the wall where she was watching the battle, the 
lover whom she followed with eyes and heart through the 
smoke and conflict, she had returned, deranged with grief to 
her chamber, strangled with her own hands her two twins in 
the cradle, to rescue them from the slavery of the Turks 
whom she thought already masters of Khodes ; then putting 
on a uniform of the Order and the arms of her lover, she 
ran to fight and to die upon his body in the breach. The 
Rhodians united in the same tomb the French Knight, the 
Maid of Cos, and their two infant children. 

Fifteen thousand Turks filled with Uieir bodies the ditch 
of St. Damien. 
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IX. 

Soliman, who could not accuse the bravery of his soldiers, 
accused the unskilfulness of his generals; but he did not 
punish them for their reverses. Like an indul^nt and equit- 
able judge, he contented himself with scolding Ayas-Beg, 
Beglerbeg of the army of Europe, for sending the seras- 
kier, Ahmed-Pasha, into Egypt, and substituting the Cap- 
itan-Pasha or high admiral Mustapha-Pasha for Behran- 
beg. These new generals multiplied in vain the assaults 
against all the bastions of the different nations of the Order ; 
they every where encountered heroes. 

Eighty thousand Turks had perished in three months be- 
fore the walls of Rhodes, either by fire or by the sword, or 
by the maladies which the putrefaction of the dead diffused 
through the air of autumn. But Soliman had a consciousness 
of his will and the resources of an Empire. The valleys of 
Lycia, which debouch from the interior of Anatolia into the 
Gulf of Marmoritza, poured into him incessantly new rein- 
forcements ; his fleet, new supplies of provisions. No cost 
of gold, or time, or blood, was in his eyes too high for 
Rhodes. He wished to date his reign from the affranchise- 
ment of the Archmela^, as he had dated it from the affiran- 
chisement of the Danuoe. He was not ignorant of the ex- 
haustion of the city. It is said that the high chancellor 
Amaral instructed him, by letters launched at the* point of 
an arrow from a tower of the port, as to the extremities to 
which L'Ile- Adam was reduced with the remains of his com- 
batants. The Knights ^ve credit to these popular rumors 
founded on the known animosity of the chancellor against the 
grand master, and on the odious expression of Amiral re- 
specting the election of L'Ile- Adam. The confessions wrung 
by torture from a Portuguese servant of Amiral confirmed, 
but too slightly, these suspicions. Amiral, arrested and accused, 
was vainly indignant that the deposition of a cowardly or per- 
fidious servant, obtained by torture, should prevail over forty 
years of fidelity and services to the Order, to religion and to 
honor. He was beheaded by decree of the Council, and he 
died denying the crime. Corporations in their reverses must 
cast their misfortune upon treachery. His death could not 
retard by a day the fall of the island. 

The forty thousand peasant Greeks, imprisoned for four 
months back within the walls of a city which was crumbling 
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about them, and which was going to deliver them to the 
slavery or to the sword of the Turks, murmured against the 
pertinacity of the Knights, and implored a capitulation 
which would save at least their life and their liberty from 
the vengeance of Soliman. They conspired openly against 
the oppressors of the island, who gambled the blood of their 
Greek subjects against a vain corporate honor. They showed 
each other on the neighboring Archipelago and on the coast 
of Cilicia the Greek cities subjected to the yoke of the 
Turks, and enjoying under that tolerant dominion their 
goods, their religiorif their usages,* their commerce. The 
Greek party and the party of the Knights were at drawn 
daggers within the walls, while the Tmsa were assaulting the 
fortifications. 

Soliman, informed of all by his Greek spies, resolved to 
open at any cost a broad road to the heart of the city. 
He accumulated in a single battery forty pieces of the 
largest calibre, distributed hitherto on different bastions of 
the place. A continuous fire, vomiting blocks of marble and 
lead, pulverized, and at last levelled a breach inaccessible to 
the besieged. A torrent of balls and bombs rolled uninter- 
ruptedly through this breach from the heights of the city 
to the port. The city, traversed through and through, 
could not unite its fragments under this perpetual reign of 
death. Soliman, to join persuasion to terror, ordered to be 
hoisted, on the 10th December, a white standard upon his 
tent. The firing ceased : two Turkish parleyists approach- 
ed, holding up in their hands a letter decorated with the 
cipher of the Sultan. Conferences were opened, and on the 
22d December, the muezzins called, in sign of conquest of 
Islamism, the believers to prayer from the lofty steeple of 
the cathedral of St. John, converted into a minaret, while 
the Turkish music executed fanfares on the summit of the 
tower of St. Nicholas. 



Soliman meanwhile had drawn off the army to some dis- 
tance from the city, to avoid pilla^» and to leave the Kni^ts 
and the population of Rhodes time to evacuate honorably 
the city defended so heroically. The seraskier Ahmed- 
Pasha came, in hb name, to invite Villiers de L'Ile- Adam 
to a conference in his tent. The grand master, confident in 
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the word of the Yiotor, attended, aocompaniêd by a Knight 
of eaoh tongue to be his witnesses before the entire Order. 
The old warrior awaited long in the open air like a suppliant, 
exposed to the wind and snow before the tent of Soliman, till 
the divan^ at the time in session, should have finished its 
deliberations. The Sultan, informed of this laek of respect 
to age, to rank, and to misfortune, hastened to send him a 
caftan and a pelisse of honor, and to have him introduced 
into his preswce with all. the ceremony of sovereign to 
sovereign. He complimented him upon his courage and his 
virtue, worthy, he said, of the great waffriors of whom he had 
read in history. He congratulated the Christians on having 
heroes such as he : " If I had servants as valiant as you," 
added he, " I would prize them higher than one of my king- 
doms." 

Villiers de L'lle-Adam wore upon his countenance the 
grief and humiliation of one vanquished. '^ Console thyself," 
said ^e Sultan to him, ^^ it is the lot of sovereigns and war* 
riors like us to conquer and to lose by turns, at the whim of 
fortune, cities and provinces." He accorded the grand mas- 
ter and the Knights all the conditions of surety and honor in 
iheir retreat, compatible with the victory. L'lle-Adam 
returned to the city, as admired by the vanquisher as by 
the vanquished. The day following, Soliman, dressed as a 
common askindji and attended onljby two pages in the same 
costume, mounted horse and came to vbit, under guarantee 
of truce, the city which he was going at last to possess. He 
entered at the hour of the repast of the Knights the palace 
of the grand master, and the hall wherein these monk-war- 
riors messed in common. He asked to see L'lle-Adam, 
through one of his pages who spoke the Greek. L'Ile- Adam, 
recognizing the Sultan, received him as guest and not as sove- 
reign. The young man and the old man conversed a long 
time on the terrace of the palace which commands a view of 
the city, of the sea, and of Asia Minor, encircled like a gar- 
den by the snow-capped mountains of Cilicia. The Sultan, 
penetrated with esteem for the hero of Khodes, proposed to 
him a longer delay, and easier conditions for the evacuation 
of the island. The grand master made him a present of four 
magnificent cups of gold enriched with topazes, which deco- 
rated the treasury of the Order. Soliman was affected to 
tewTS on contemplating the preparations for eternal exile 
whidi the victory and the capitulation imposed upon these 
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aged officers of Bhodes, of whom this ishmd was become the 
country. " It is not without sorrow and shame,^' said he to 
his pages in remounting his horse, ^^ that I force thb venera- 
ble Christian to abandon in his gray hairs his home and his 
possessions." 

XL 

L'Ue-Adam, to hide from day the shame and tears of his 
departure, embarked in the night upon the galleys of the 
Order, and on the Greek vessels lent by Soliman, with five 
thousand inhabitants of the island. Knights or families of the 
island attached to the Order, and who preferred to follow its 
fortunes, to residence in a country subjected thenceforward to 
the Mussulmans. 

The vessels of L'Ile- Adam, tossed about by the wintry 
waves, wandered from shoal to shoal across the Archipelago 
for twenty-two days before attaining, one by one, the Venetian 
side of the island of Candia. Villiers de L'Ile- Adam de- 
barked here with his colony of exiles, and passing them in re- 
view upon the beach, wept with them their lost country. He 
passed the winter at Candia, in the jealous and cold hospital- 
ity of the Venetians. The Kings of Europe, indifferent to 
the decay of this sovereign monastery of warriors, which 
thenceforth embarrassed rather than subserved their policy, 
remained deaf to the complaints of the Knights. The King 
of Spain, more docile to the influences of Home, accorded 
them the island of Malta, then arid and unpeopled, as an 
advanced post, not now against Asia, but against Africa. 
They carried thither the feudal, monastic, and aristocratic 
spirit, that obsolete genius of an institution bom of other 
times, and which comd have been preserved but in an island. 
L'Ue-Adam, on landing on this barren rock, without other 
horizon than the waves between Africa and Spain, regretted 
bitterly the verdant hills, the glades, the purling waters and 
the majestic prospects of Ehodes. The landed wealth of the 
Order, still intact upon the continent, rebuilt in a few years 
a city, ports, and powerful arsenals on the rocks of Malta. 
But the remoteness from the coast of Asia, the idleness, the 
opulence, the decay of the religious spirit, the licentious 
morals of a military fraternity who had aie rules wièhout the 
faith of a monastic institution ; in fine, ambition, intrigue^ 
national rivakies, anarchy, depraved rapidly this convent of 
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nobles and soldiers, a posthnmoos yestige of the orasades, 
destined to perii^ by the Christians themselyes. 

The hero of Rhodes, L^Ile-Adam, already a witness at 
Malta of this oorruption of the institution of which he had 
illustrated the fall, died of grief rather than old age, in con- 
templating the vices, the dâorders and the insubordination 
of this miUtary anarchy which fanaticism itself had ceased to 
sanctify. But the fame and the yirtues of this great man 
'. the destinies of the Order by the immortality of 
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Rhodes, fallen, carried with it in its fall all ^ neighbor- 
ing islands of the Greek Archipelago which were in the 
dependency of the Knights: Cos, Lëros, Kalymna, Nisyros, 
Chalcis, Limonia, Telos, Symé. The Greek women of the 
isle of Symé were famous as divers for plucking the sponges 
and the coals from the bed of the sea. Soliman, who had 
employed them during the siege to knot the cables under 
water to the rings of the rocks for the purpose of approaching 
the war engines to the walls, accorded them the privilege of 
wearing turbans of white muslin, a privilege till then coo^ned 
to the Mussulman women. He had commenced during the 
siege to bmld a new city of Rhodes, in a broad and fertile 
vimey on the spot where rose the antique Rhodes, called the 
" Valley of Hyacinths." The traces of these Ottoman con- 
siaructions, mingled with marUe ruins and the pedestals of 
the statues of the nymphs under orange bowers, strew still 
the ground where Soliman elevated his Kiosk. But imme- 
diately after the evacuation of the island by the Knights, the 
Sultan turned to repair the ramparts of the conquered city, 
availing himself of the immense works of the Christians to 
defend for ever the island against their return. 

Soliman, after the sojourn of a month in his conquest, 
left) a portion of the army at Rhodes to rebuild it, and return- 
ed to Constantinople with the renown of a prince twice 
conqueror in a reign of less than two years. His triumphs 
resembled more those of the Greek emperors of Byzantium 
than the savage triumphs of the Tartars. His genius 
was already more European than Asiatic. His policy 
and his heart led him to meditate in silence a complete 
change oi viziers, more conformable by tàeir ideas and their 
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maimers to his genius than the rude viziers formed in the 
camp of his father. He had temporized with these soldiers, 
raised to the divan by their popularity with the soldiery, while 
he had not as yet won for himself that military fame, so 
dear to a conquering people. But now that Belgrade, and 
Rhodes, brought by him as presents to the empire, equalled 
almost in the eyes of the Ottomans the gift of Constanti- 
nople by Mahomet II., he was free to shake off the yoke 
of his divan, and to reign, no longer as a protege, but as 
a master of his armies. He looked around him for a grand 
vizier according to his genius. Chance and friendship had 
prepared him one, at once according to his heart and policy. 
He had the sagacity to discern him, he had the pleasure to 
love him, he is going to elevate him to that rank he seemed 
predestined to by nature. 

XIIL 

The history of Ibrahim, favorite of Soliman II., is one 
of those narratives quite conmion in the manners of the East 
which the West would think to read like the chimeras of 
fable. Ibrahim was the son of a poor Greek fisherman of 
Parga, on the Dalmatian coast of the Adriatic. Surprised 
one day in the smack of his father by some Turcoman pirates 
of Cilicia, the child, remarkable for beauty, was sold a 
slave, at Smyrna, to a rich widow of the valley of Magnesia, 
to tend her gardens. The graces and the intelligence of the 
boy, which littered the pride of this widow, led her to pay a 

) maternal attention to his education. She had him instructed 
by the most renowned teachers of Magnesia in the Koran, 
the languages, eloquence, poetry, music especially, which the 

' voluptuous iidiabitants of Ionia preferred to all the arts. 
Whether with the intention of adopting him, or of setting 
him off for sale or hire, she also dressed him in the richest 
costumes. She paraded his endowments of nature and of 
education. She displayed his beauty in the public places, in 
having him follow her ostentatiously. She was envied this 
beautiful slave by both men and women. 

It was at the time when young Soliman, sent by his 
father into his government, inhabited Magnesia. One day, 
in hunting on horse in the meadows of the valley, Soliman 
heaxd on the bank of a stream the delicious notes of a flute, 
which fell across the plane-trees upon his ear, and which 
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attested in the player an art or a ffenins nneommon in a 
simple shepherd. He i^proaohed ; he saw Ibrahim, he was 
charmed with his face, with his answers, with his talent for 
music. He purchased with the prodigality of an heir to the 
throne this young slave. He admitted him to his seraglio, 
gave him his liberty, was intoxicated with the sound of his 
instrument, was astonished at his knowledge, his intelligence, 
his expertness in all the exercises of mind and body ; he 
perfected his education by the lessons of his own teachers ; 
relished more and more his conversations, and made him the 
favorite companion of his studies and his recreations. From 
the son of a poor .fisherman, and the slave of a village 
woman, Ibrahim became at twenty the friend of a future Sul- 
tan. His modesty and his fidelity justified this passionate 
favor of his master. • 

At the death of Selim I., Soliman brought his young 
fEtvorite to Constantinople, to the Danube, to Rhodes, to form 
him at once to war, to government and to politics, without 
as yet giving him other functions than those of confidant and 
friend. 

Ibrahim, endowed with the prompt and universal aptitude 
of the young Greeks of Dalmatia, advanced in science, in 
courage, and in genius with his fortune. He thought, fought, 
and administered secretly with the Sultan. His modest 
intimacy did not lead the viziers to bear envy to a flute- 
player. They saw thus ^r in this young man but an instru- 
ment of the pleasures of his master. 

XIV. 

Meanwhile Soliman had resolved to rid the state of the 
ignoble government of those soldier-demagogues whom his 
father had introduced from the camps to the seraglio. He 
wished to govern by himself, and the Ottoman manners did 
not permit the personal government of the Sultan. He 
sought a viaier who would govern the empire by his direction. 
He availed himself of a rivalry between Piri-Pasha, the 
grand vizier, and Ahmed-Pasha, which agitated the divan, to 
dismiss Piri and to exile Ahmed by giving him the governor- 
ship of Egypt. Young Ibrahim was then appointed grand 
vizier, to the astonishment and to the confusion of all the 
old war companions of Mahomet II., and to the applause of 
the people, weary of their oppression and their turbulence. 
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Piri-Pa^a retired with dignity into his gardens of the Bos- 
phorus, fall of honors, and with a pension of ten thousand 
ducats. The ambitious Ahmed departed with vengeance in 
his heart, resolved to make his master repent of the prefer- 
ence given to a man unknown in the camps. 

Scarcely invested with the government of Egypt, Ahmed 
tried to corrupt the Janissaries by the promise of gold and 
dignities. His temptations did not shake the old fidelity of 
these Ottoman troops. JEe then addressed himself to the 
Mamelukes, the previous masters of Egypt, and promised 
them a restoration of their dominion, if they would recognize 
him as their Sultan, and join him to expel the Janissaries 
from the citadel of Cairo. The Mamelukes flocked in crowds 
to his standard. In a bloody battle before the ramparts of 
the citadel, the Janissaries, victorious, repulsed Ahmed, and 
slew over four thousand of the Mamelukes. But an old 
Circassian, acquainted with a subterraneous passage, informed 
Ahmed, who by this means entered in the night time the 
citadel, surprised and massacred the six thousand Janissaries, 
and proclaimed himself Sultan of Egypt upon the bodies of 
his countrymen. He surrounded himself with viziers, 
divided the provinces among his accomplices, and put to 
death the envoys sent by Soliman to recall Egypt to its 
fidelity. 

But treachery soon overturned what had been built up by 
treachery. One of the three viziers appointed by Ahmed, 
named Mohammed-Beg, had remained at bottom secretly 
devoted to Soliman, and watched for the hour of vengeance 
in the very divan of the traitor. By his orders a band of 
Turks, ambuscaded in a house of Cairo, kept themselves in 
readiness for a signal from Mohammed-Beg. One day, as 
Ahmed came out from the citadel with a small suite to take 
a bath in the city, the posted Janissaries of Mohammed-Beg 
rushed in arms from their ambuscade, assailed the guards of 
the Sultan, and forced the doors of the bath. Ahmed, 
apprised by the tumult, had but time to escape by the roof 
and fly on horseback to take refrige in the fortress. But 
Mohammed-Beg had the gates opened to the Janissaries who 
pursued Ahmed. He promised the Turks and the Arabs the 
division of the traitor's spoils. The enclosure of the citadel 
became at once a field of battle between the partisans of the 
usurper and the Turks. Ahmed escaped from death but by 
flight. Attended by some twenty mounted Mamelukes, he 
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oroflsed the Nile by swimiamg, and took refoge in the desert 
with an Arab sheik, who delivered him up to Mohammed-Beg. 
His head was sent to Constantinople. Egjrpt, a moment 
troubled, returned to obedienoe. Mohammed-Beg, recom- 
pensed for his fidelity to Soliman, was appointed intendant- 
général of ihe reyenues of the Kile, under the new governor 
of Egypt, Kasim-Beg. 

XV. 

Soliman drew still closer affcer this triumph the ties of 
friendship which united him to his young vizier, by giving 
his sister in marriage to his minister. Such a &vor was well 
adapted to discourage envy. The magnificence of the festiv- 
ities celebrated in the palace and through the capital on this 
occasion, added to the authority of the vizier the prestige of 
affinity with the master of the empire. Four months after 
these nuptials, the Sultan sent Ibrahim to Egypt with a fleet 
of two hundred sail, having on board an army of honor. 
The end of this voyage and of this cortège, was to regulate 
with sovereign arbitrariness some questions of rivalry between 
the governor of Egypt, Kasim-Beg, and the intendant-general, 
Mohammed-Beg. To augment the majesty of his grand 
vizier and his favorite by an act which seemed to make him 
a colleague in the empire rather than a minister, Soliman 
accompanied Ibrahim as far as the Prince Islands. The 
Ottoman historian of thb reign, Djelalzadé, remarks that 
this deference, almost obsequious, of the Sultan joining the 
cortège of his vizier, is unique in the history of the East 
But Soliman meant to aggrandize in this day to the eyes of 
his people the prestige of his own authority, by honoring it 
himself in the friend who was its depositary.* Nature and 
rank had made him too great to apprehend comparisons and 
rivalries with his servants. 

* The grave reader shoold be caations of taking to the letter those 
refinements of intention and profundities of policy which our historian, 
in his usual spirit of ^' hero-worship," finds throughout in Soliman. The 
simple motive in the Sultan was the feminine weakness oî favcrkism^ 
which in reality was conspicuous in the character of Soliman, as Lamar- 
tine himself describes it to have been in his features. In prince or 
peasant, this inclination is an infallible symptom of infirmity of intellect 
or of character, or both. — TratuHator. 
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XVII. 



Soliman, during the absence of his grand vizier, bad 
sbown tbat be imparted vigor to bis minister, but tbat be 
derived it but from bis owq cbaracter. During a sojourn 
wbicb be made at Adrianople to recreate bimself in tbe ex- 
ercise of tbe cbase, tbe Janissaries of Constantinople, still 
ill-subdued, bad revolted. Tbe pretext of tbe revolt was tbe 
prolonged absence of tbe young Sultan, wbo consumed, said 
tbey, bis time in tbe forests of tbe Hemus, instead of attend- 
inff to tbe public business in tbe capital Tbey pillaged tbe 
pidace of tbe grand vizier Ibrabim, of Ajas-Pasba, of tbe 
defterdar and Sie district of tbe Jews. Tbe cs^ital in con- 
sternation deemed itself relapsing to tbè times of Selim. 

Soliman received intelligence of tbese seditions and pil- 
lages wbile be was stag-buntm^ in tbe valley of Toundja, near 
Adrianople. Witbout returning to tbat city, be set off for 
Constantinople, and attended by a small party of bis familiars, 
be arrived unexpectedly at tbe palace of " Fresb Waters " in 
Europe, a Kiosk of pleasure in a sbady valley at some paces 
from tbe suburb of Aïoub. Apprised by tbe fugitives from 
tbe city, and by tbe vociferations of tbat soldiery of tbe frçsb 
excesses witb wbicb tbe Janissaries were consternating tbe 
capital, Soliman remounted borse, rusbed into tbe midst of 
tbe revolters, rebuked tbem, recalled tbem to discipline, made 
tbem asbamed of tbeir disorders, and ordered tbem to enter 
tbeir barracks and to declare tbeir instigator. At first 
listened to, soon insulted, be is tbrown back by tbe sedition 
still increasing to tbe gates of tbe seraglio, wbere bis borse, 
stricken by tbe axe of a Janissary, is cut down under bim. 
Tbe Sultan, under tbe bail of stones and arrows sbowered 
upon bis bead, turns round, strings tbree times bis bow, kills 
witb tbree arrows tbree of tbe Janissaries nearest tbe palace. 
Tben arming bimself witb bis sabre, be defends witb a band 
of bostandjis tbe accesses to tbe seraglio against tbe multi- 
tude, and gives time to tbe spabis to run to tbe succor of 
tbeir master. Tbe Janissaries, astonisbed at a majesty so 
intrepid, and covered witb tbe public imprecation of tbe 
capital, fall at bis feet, fly or return to tbeir barracks. Soli- 
man marcbes tbitber, harangues tbem, bis bloody sabre still in 
band. He pardons tbe soldiers ; be punisbes witb moderation 
tbe cbiefs ; be dismisses Mustapba, tbe agba of tbe Janissa- 
ries, suspected of weakness or of complicity in tbese ex- 
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All reinrn to order. Bat Soliman, oonvinoed by this 
disorder that the idleness of these pretorians is the per- 
petual danger of the throne, had recalled Ibrahim from 
Egypt to ooncert with his vizier a prompt and a popular war 
— ^the necessary diversion to the turbulence of these soldiers. 
On ihe return of Ibrahim, the war always holy, national, 
popular, that is to say the war with Persia, was resolved upon. 
Let us cast a glance upon this empire since the defeat of 
Ismael-Sohah at Tauris. 

XVIII. 

Ismael-Schah, although master still of entire Persia by 
the retreat of Selim after his useless victory of Tauris, had 
died of shame and grief at ArdebiL His son, Tahmasp, 
aged ten years, had peaceably succeeded him. The Ouzb% 
Tartars had availed themselves of the minority of this child 
to invade Khorassan, a frontier and leading province of 
Persia. Young Tahmasp, inured to war beyond his years, 
and aided by the generals of his father, beat back the Tartars. 
He longed to avenge upon the Turks the affront of the field 
of Tauris and to conquer back the borders of Mesopotamia, 
now indented into the Ottoman empire. His armies, gradu- 
ally reformed and obedient to his hand through the glory 
wluch the young sovereign had reconouered for them, were 
ready for a new struggle with the Ottomans. Thus two 
princes, alike young and eager for glory, one at Ispahan, the 
other at Constantinople, awaited in like impatience the hour 
of coping with each other upon the field of battle of their 
fathers. 

Soliman wrote his rival a declaration of war in the sMe 
half savage, half chivalric, of the princes of the East. Eut 
the advice of the grsnd vizier determined the Sultan to 
arrange first some quarrels of the empire on the Danube with 
the Hungarians, the Wallaohians, the Moldavians, the Tran- 
sylvanians, before carrying his armies one fifty days' march 
from Constantinople to the heart of Persia. These counsels 
prevailed with Soliman. His youth gave him patience, that 
virtue of well-conceived designs. Pretexts for action on the 
Danube were not wanting ; although they were not all legiti- 
mate. 

The widow and the infant, aged seven years, of the last 
sovereign prince of Wallachia, languished in the captivity 
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^f Salim %% GonstantiDople. The boyards or feudal barcms 
of the country, indignant at this disinherison of the son of 
the prince, elected sovereign in his pUce a monk of their 
race named BaduL The deputies whom the boyards had 
sent to Selim to obtain his sanction of their election, had 
been strangled as rebels. Eecourse was had to arms. The 
monk-sovereign, vanquished by the lieutenant of Selim, had 
implored the aid of the Hungarian Count John Zapolya, 
another Huniad. The Turks, dreading the intervention of the 
heroic Zapolya, feigned to recognize the right in the boyards 
to elect their prince. Three hundred Turkish cavalry 
brought to the monk Badul the investiture of the Sultan; 
but at the moment when the monk reached his hand to receive 
the letter, the standard, the drum and club, the symbols of 
sovereignty, the Turkish commissary struck him dead at his 
feet with his club. Zapolya, at the rumor of this treachery, 
crossed with his Hungarians the frontier of Wallachia, and 
re-established after five victories another monk of the same 
family upon the throne of the Wallachians. This second 
monk Kadul, ill-consolidated in Wallachia, treated with Soli- 
man ; he came to Constantinople to give himself up to the 
generosity of the Sultan. Soliman retained him there with 
honor. JËe sent another boyard, Wlad, to govern in his own 
name in Wallachia. Soon after he recalled Wlad and re- 
stored the tributary principality to BaduL 

At the same epoch, one of those bellicose sovereign 
bishops who fought, governed, and catechised at the same 
time in these barbarous countries, Paul Tomori, had humili- 
ated the Turks by a victory won over Ferhad-Beg, the general 
of Soliman in Syria, The head of the Ottoman general 
cut ofif by the bishop, forty stands of colors, and a multitude 
of slaves, had been sent by Tomori in homage to the king 
of the Hungarians. Frangipani, general of the Emperor 
Maximilian, called from Italy to the Danube with sixteen 
thousand of his veteran soldiers, who sold their blood to 
princes, had likewise vanquished Kosrew-Pasha in Croatia. 
The honor of the Ottoman name and the reparation of so 
many reverses, called for a decisive campaign on the frontiers 
of the empire. 

Soliman conducted it himself; Ibrahim commanded tmder 
him. The government of both was but a single conception. 
These cares of empire, instead of distracting their friend- 
ship, did but concentrate it in a constant community of will 
Vol. 11.^14 
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and action. Independently of the daily meetuoM of tlie 
divan, at which Soliman attended from a barred window 
looking on tiie hall, tiie two friends wrote to each other every 
hoar of the day, and often slept in the same chamber to in- 
Btruct each other, in even the mtervals of sleep, in affiedrs of 
state. Soliman, disgusted with the i^orance and tiie rus- 
ticity of the warriors, the viziers anu the courtiers of his 
father, found only in Ibrahim the mental elegance, the 
instructive conversation, the political views, which character- 
ised himself Passionate for music like Saul, like Maiy 
Stuart of Scotland, like Charles II. of Spain, or like Fred- 
erick of Prussia, tiie talent of Ibrahim at playing the flute 
or the violin, was an additional attraction that attached him 
to his feivorite. The sounds of these instruments unbent the 
cares of the throne.* 

XIX. 

One hundred thousand men and three hundred pieces of 
cannon departed in his train from Constantinople. He lefb 
his capital with confidence in the hands of an enlightened 
mufti, and of a caïmacam or sort of dictator, whose fidelity 
had been well tried in Egypt. It was on the 23d April, 1526, 
a day particularly auspicious to the Ottomans, because among 
minor reasons tlus day was a Monday, the day on which the 
Prophet Mahomet undertook the two great journeys of man, 
namely, birth and death. 

The journal of the campaign life of Soliman, kept under 
his eyes hour by hour during his long reign, permits history 
to follow step hj step the march of 3ie Sultan. The army 
advanced in a smgle column to Sophia. A severe discipline 
protected the cities and fields of Bulgaria from all damage 
by the passage of the army. The Sultan and the vizier 
separated at Sophia to march in two columns upon Peter- 
wardeïn, a stronghold of Hungary, in the plains beyond the 
Danube. Peterwardeïn, surrounded by the hundred thousand 
men of Soliman, and by another hundred thousand auxiliaries 
who came to join them on the Danube, fell in twelve days 
before Ibrahim. The Sultan entered it through an avenue 
of a thousand heads cut off its Hungarian defenders. He 
followed thence the Danube and the Drave as far as Essek. 

♦ What romance! — Trandator, 
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Two htmdred thousand Turks passed here the Drave on a 
bridge constructed by the engineers of the army, and ad- 
vanced slowly on a marshy soil as far as Mohacz, a name then 
obscure, but illustrated since by the blood of the two races 
which there mingled in battle. The Hun^rians, fortified, 
awaited the Turks on the hills planted with vines, which 
overlook the marsh of Krasso. The war-cry of the Otto-* 
mans, God wills it ! (which had been also the cry of the 
crusaders, for all the nations enroll G-od in their cause), broke 
roontaneously from the whole Ottoman army at the sight of 
the Hungarians arrayed upon the heights of Mohacz. It was 
the 28th July, 1526, towards the close of the day. Ibrahim 
came to the tents of his master several times during the 
night, to concert with him the plan of the battle. 

At sunrise, Soliman, covered with a cuirass embossed 
with gold and silver, his brow decorated with a white turban 
surmounted with three black heron plumes, placed himself 
upon an eminence whence the eye could take in both armies. 
Surrounded with his viziers and his pashas, he distributed 
by a word to each his posts, his parts, his orders. He knew 
that victory lies in the mind rather than the arm of the 
general. He convened to this council of war not only his 
generals, but even veteran soldiers selected in each company, 
so that the plan of battle should circulate through their lips 
to all ranks. 

After having promulgated and explained rapidly these dis- 
positions, he turns smilingly towards an old Janissary named 
Altoudja, who, cuirass on back, casque on head, quiver on 
shoulder and sabre in hand, attended mutely at the delibera- 
tions. '^ Let us see," said he to the soldier, ^^ if thou hast 
not something better. Hast thou no advice to give to thy 
padischah ? " " Yes," replied the veteran, " to go at them as 
soon as possible." This counsel appeared the surest of in- 
spirations to the Sultan. " 0, my God," cried he in lifting 
his hands to heaven, " force and victory are in thee alone ; 
come to the aid of the people of thy Prophet." As these 
words passed from mouth to mouth along the front of the 
army, all the cavalry precipitated themselves from their 
horses, holding the bridle between their teeth ; they pros- 
trated themselves in the dust, extending their arms as in 
prayer ; then they remounted and brandished their sabres 
to the eyes of the Sultan. From his experience of the com- 
pact and irresistible impetuosity of the masses of the Hun- 
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earian cavalry, Soliman had ordered his soldiers to open 
before the charges of these squadrons, and then to shut their 
ranks, in order to avoid the shock, and to smother them 
between their flanks. With this view, he had kept a void in the 
immense space between his line of battle ana his baggage 
and reserves, so that the base of his movements could not be 
reached and compromised by the sudden irruptions of the 
enemy's cavalry. Ibrahim commanded in chief the army 
of Asia, Kosrew-Pasha the army of Europe in second line ; 
the Sultan in the midst of the Janissaries, like a cloud con- 
cealing in its womb the thunderbolt, held the reserve in his 
hand. 

The battle followed the verv phases which the genius of 
Soliman and of Ibrahim had laid down in advance. The 
Hungarian cavalry, under the command of the Bishop Tomori, 
swept like a resistless billow through the army of Asia, which 
opened its ranks before it, and was annihilated between the 
first and the second army of the Ottomans. The kins of 
Hungary, Louis IL, with the bravest of his knights and the 
cuirassed cavalry, rushed in turn upon the army of Europe 
and the army of Asia, traversed the two lines beneath a cloud 
of arrows and a shower of fire, and Teached the eminence 
where the Sultan awaited with thirty thousand Janissaries. 
There the batteries of chained cannons were unmasked, and 
made large voids in the flanks of the Hungarian horse. But 
all that were not swept down by the grape-shot, used might 
and main to scale the eminence where gleamed the golden 
cuirass of Soliman. Thirty of the king's knights, bound by 
oath to die together or to take the Sultan of the Turks, suc- 
ceeded in gaining the summit of the mamelon. Separated 
from their padischah by the tumult of the conflict, the Janis- 
saries were repelling on the flanks of the mamelon the assaults 
of the king. A group of pages and of eunuchs died at the 
feet of the Sultan to cover his body. Already the knights 
could touch his cuirass with the points of their lances, when 
the Janissaries ran up, at the cries of the pages, and hough- 
ing from behind the Hungarian horses, struck down the 
riders in their blood. Their severed heads were the first 
trophy of the victory. The main army of the Ottomans 
held the Hungarian army imprisoned bet.ween three walls of 
steel and of fire, that is to say, the army of Europe, the army 
of Asia, and the reserve or Janissaries. The discharge of 
artillery cut it into segments. Some fell in seeking to fly ; 
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otiiers, stradk down by the JanisBaries in their flight, were 
buried with their horses in the mire of the marsh. King Louis 
disappeared, and no trace was ever found of his body. His 
helmet of badly-tempered steel had been cloven, said the 
pages, by the spear of a lance; the blood inundated his 
shoulders ; his horse swept him off almost lifeless towards 
the marsh. The stagnant water of the Danube was his only 
tomb. It was the second king of Hungary whom the ambi- 
tion of his nobles urged to his misfortune in an unequal 
conflict with the Turks smce the fatal day of Yama. It was 
the second crowned hero of whom the victorious Turks looked 
in vain for the body among the dead on the field of battle. 
Two hours had sufficed to decide the fate of the two princes 
and the two races. The Danube rolled down for two days 
and two nights the bodies of men and horses that had pre- 
cipitated themselves in the river, to escape the sword and fire 
of the Turks. The plain and the marsh had ingulfed the 
rest. The music of the two Ottoman armies grouped bv 
Ibrahim at the close of the day upon the eminence which 
bore the tents of the Sultan, diffused its notes of victory 
through the dusk above the silent plain. Next day, the Sul- 
tan with Ibrahim rode slowly over the field of battle, search- 
ing for the body of the king of Hungary, consoling the 
wounded, congratulating the soldiers, and enjoying, but 
without inhumanity, his fortune. 

XX. 

With a military parade like those of the kings of Persia 
or of Alexander, Soliman, seated on a throne of gold in a 
tent of scarlet, received the day following the homaces of the 
viziers, of his pashas, and of his generals. He fixed with his 
own hand an aigrette of heron plumes upon the turban of 
the grand vizier. A pyramid of four thousand heads of the 
vanquished, crowned by the heads of the barons, of the 
knights, and of the bishops slain in the battle, arose before the 
door of his tent. Thirty thousand Hungarian bodies were 
buried by hb orders in immense trenches dug by the akindjis 
on the mar^n of the marsh. The conflagration of Mohaci 
lighted with its flames this sepulture of the heroes of Hun- 
gary. The prisoners escaped from the massacre of the 
akindjis were collected in convoys and sent to people the 
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Talleys of Asia. The women, the ehildren, the old m^i) 
were restored to liberty and left in their eountry. 

Soliman, now without an enemy before him, adyaneed as 
ùa as Ofen (Bade), which opened its gates. He treated this 
capital as a paternal sovereisn, not as a conqueror. The life, 
the goods, the religion, and Sie honor of the inhabitants were 
protected from the ferocity of the soldiers. He took o£f 
with him but a few statues and the learned library of Ofen. 
A bridge thrown rapidly across ihe Danube bore the army to 
Pesth. Heroceiyed in this city the deputations of the Hun- 
wian nobles. He promised them to recognize as their king 
John Zapolya, the candidate rabed by them to the throne, 
and of whom the ambition and the political incapacity assured 
him of a feudatory without danger to the empire. 

XXI. 

The year 1628 commenced by a third campaign of Soli- 
man in Hungary. The cause of the war was the competition 
for the Hungarian throne between John Zapolya, elected by the 
nobles and dients of the Turks, and the Arch-Duke Ferdinand 
of Austria, brother to Charles Y., who had giyen him this 
crown. The diet of Presburg, in 1626, swayed by Charles 
Y., had declared Zapolya an usurper. Vanquished at Tokai 
bv Ferdinand, refugee with Sigismund, King of Poland, 
Sfapolya inyoked the aid of the Poles and of the Turks to 
reseat him on the throne. The French seconded this appli- 
cation against the brother of Charles Y. Louis Gritti, 
natural son of Andrew Gritti, Do^e of Yenice, an Ottoman 
diplomat, fayorite of the grand yizier and of the Sultan, and 
their counsel in all the a&irs of Europe, seryed ardently in 
the diyan the cause of the French, of the Poles, and of 
Zapolya. Ibrahim, drawn oyer by the efforts of the French 
ambassador and of Gritti, to the interests of Zapolya, receiyed 
in public audienco> the ambassador of the Hungarian pre- 
tender. 

"Why has thy master,'^ said he to him, "not asked 
earlier the crown of Hungary of the Grand Seignor ? Has 
he not sufficiently understood what was meant by the preser- 
yation of the royal palace of Ofen by our care at the time 
of the burning of that city ? " 

The second yizier, the old and brutal Mustapha, spoke 
more rudely to the Hungarian : " What dost thou hope for," 
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said he to bim, " and how dares the courier of a ban of 
Transylvania sach as thou, call the Sultan father of so paltry 
a prince as thy master ? Where are thy tributes and thy 
presents ? How has thy master dared to enter the city of 
Ofen on the dust trodden by the feet of the horse of our 
padischah ? Dost thou not know that every part of the eart^ 
on which has fallen the shadow of the Sultan or of his horse, 
is for ever subject to his dominion ? " 

" We have slain King Louis of Hungary," resumed with 
more mildness the adroit Ibrahim; "we have conquered 
his palace, we have eaten and slept in his halls, his kingdom 
is ours. It is folly to think that kings are kmgs in virtue 
of the crown ; it is not gold, it is not precious stones nor the 
diadem that make men reign, it is steel. The sabre forces 
to obedience, the sabre must guard what the sabre has con- 
quered. Let thy master recognize the sovereignty of the 
Sultan, and we will exterminate not only Ferdinand, but also 
all his friends ; we will level their -mountains beneath the 
feet of our horses. We are not slumbering, we are ready for 
the campaign ; we find the two rivals exhausted by their con- 
test, and the armies of the Sultan will vanquish both with- 
out dij£culty. I do not talk to thee in the manner of the 
Turks, that is to say, with brevity; the Turks say little 
and do much. Thou art surprised to see me smile ? I smile 
at thy coming to claim back a country acquired by the edge 
of our sabre. Know that we have talons more terrible than 
the falcons ; our hands remain where we have once set them, 
unless they be cut off. Eetain well these words, for they 
are the truth. As the earth receives each drop of rain that 
falls, so we listen to each word that is addressed us. YoU 
still think of Belgrade. I see that thou hast drunk of the 
wine, of Smyrna, and that the cups of Tokai have caressed 
thy lips. Thou speakest to us of Poland ; know, that with- 
out making war on Poland, it yields us at this moment over 
fifty thousand ducats annually, because the Tartars sell the 
Turks all the slaves which they make in Poland, and the 
Poles pay us their ransom. If we wished it, in a single 
campaign, we would place it by fire and sword at our discre- 
tion." 

XXIIL 

The ambassador of Zapolya saw the secret favor of Ibra- 
him through the eloquence, half Greek and half Tartar, of 
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tiie yoQiig grand yiner. The following day Soliman Teoeived 
him in the midst of his ooort. " I aooept/' said he to him^ 
^ the alliance of thy master. Hitherto his kingdom has not 
really belonged to him, it is mine by the right of conquest ; 
bat in reccmipense of his attachment to my person^ I will 
protect him so effectually against Ferdinand of Austria, thai 
he may sleep upon his two temples." 

" Now," added the grand vizier, " we will style thy master 
king, and no more ban of Trani^lvania. The Sultan will 
march in person agûnst his enemies. Go, we do not ask 
him for either tributes or presents." 

A diplomacy so adroit was abundantly remunerated by the 
mat and legitimate soyereienty which it was to exercise in 
Hungary, through the diief chosen by the nation itself 
The policy of SoHman and of Ibrahim equalled the refinem^i 
of the courts of Europe most famous for ability, and surpassed 
them in eloquence. The Gbieek genius and the Ottoman 

fenius, associated in the two-headed government, completed 
y intellect what it had outlined by arms. Louis Gritti, 
devoted by interest to Ibrahim and to Soliman, contributed 
his knowle<]^ of European courts, and his Italian keenness. 
This occult counsellor grew daily in favor at the seraglio, 
and m^;ht aspire, by pr^essing Islamism, to the government 
of the country of his adoption. Zapolya appointed him 
afterwards ambassador near the Porte. 

XXIV. 

The Archduke Ferdinand, on his part, sent an ambassador 
to Soliman, to claim of him the throne of Hungary. ^ Why 
do you not also ask Constantinople f " responded derisively 
the Sultan. '* Your master has not yet had with us sufficient 
relations of neighborhood and Mendi^p ; go and tell him 
that I will soon make him a visit with my whole cortège." 
He made him distribute purses of gold and dismissed him. 

Some weeks after he appointed Ibrahim generalissimo 
of the army against Austria, with a supplementary salary 
<^ six thousand ducats for the campaign. Two hundred 
thousand men followed the Sultan and the vizier beyond 
the Danube. Zapolya had just received the investiture 
of the kingdom at Mohacz, on the same plain manured 
three years before with the bodies of thirty thousand Hun- 
garians. Soliman crowned him in the palace of Ofen» and 
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marched from thence against Ferdinand on the route of 
Vienna. He besieged in vain the capital of Austria, defended 
by its walls and by sixteen thousand heroes. Affcer assaults 
and sorties without number, Soliman ordered the general 
storming for the 14th of October. A breach of fifty toises 
by the side of the gate of Carynthia seemed at last to ofk^ 
a passage to the Ottomans. The courage of the Germans 
filled it with the bodies of Janissaries. Discouragement, 
murmuring, panic, ebbed from the ditches of Vienna to the 
camp of Soliman. Twenty'thousand Turks had perished under 
the walls ; a cold and rainy autumn threatened to devour the 
army on its return. Ibrahim raised the camp on the night 
of the 15th October, covering by the silence and the dark- 
ness a retreat not unlike a flight. The salvos of the cannon 
of Vienna saluted at dawn the departure of the Ottomans. 
The bells of the church steq>les, which had not rung since the 
siege began, broke forth into carols of joy. '^ What is this 
noise ? " asked Soliman of the Croat Zedlitz, one of the 
prisoners whom he was carrying in his train. " It is a sign 
of festivity and joy," replied Zedlitz. Soliman, without 
being irritated at this joy, which contrasted with his own 
sadness, arrayed his prisoner in a caftan of honor, and sent 
him back to Vienna. He meant to seduce those he failed to 
vanquish, and to prepare the way for peace. " Noble and 
generous captains," wrote the grand vizier to the Viennese by 
Zedlitz, " know that we were not come to conquer your city, 
but to pursue your Archduke Ferdinand who disputes with 
us Hungary. You can send us ambassadors to treat of the 
lot of your compatriots our prisoners." 

At the first halt of the army after the siege of Vienna, 
Soliman recompensed his viziers, his generals, his soldiers, so 
as to ffive to a reverse the appearance of a triumph. He 
wished to hoodwink fortune, not having been able to subdue 
her. Ibrahim, for whom Soliman, it is thought, destined the 
crown of Hungary, if the campaign of Vienna had been 
decisive, delivered this crown to Zapolya in returning through 
Ofen. 

The Sultan and the army re-entered by Belgrade into the 
frontiers of Turkey. Hungary, distracted between Zapolya 
and Ferdinand, preserved him from all uneasiness about 
those provinces. 
Vol. II.— 14*» 
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XXV. 

While new ambassadors from Ferdinand of Austria oame 
to solicit at Constantinople the recognition of this prince 
as king of Hungary, France continued to press the Sultan 
to refuse the increase of power to the house of Austria. It 
was at the instigation of France that Soliman undertook the 
campaign of Hungary and of Vienna. The Duchess d'An- 
goulème, during the captivity of Francis I., had sent to 
Doliman Count Frangipani to dissuade him from all conces* 
non to Austria, and to promise him the aid of France in 
arms and in vessels against Ferdinand. The answer of the 
Sultan, written by Ibrahim, is a monument of the political 
intelligence, as well as of the style of this minister. We 
totnscribe in full this specimen of a diplomacy which the 
West even then called barbarous : 

'< In the name of the clement and merciful God i 

<^ By the grace of the Most High (whose power be for 
ever honored and gloriûed, and whose divine word be ex- 
alted); 

'^ By the miracles abundant in blessings of the sun of the 
heavens of prophecy, of the star of the constellation of the 
patriarchs, of the pontiff of the phalanxes of the prophets, 
of the coryphœus of the legion of the saints, Mohammed the 
Most Pure (may the benediction of Ood and salvation be 
with him I) ; 

^^ And under the protection of the sainted souls of the 
four friends, who are Aboubekre, Omar, Othman and Ali, 
(may the benediction of God be upon them all i); 

'^ Schah-Sultan, Soliman-EJian, son of Selim-Khan, always 
victorious ; 

" I, who am the Sultan of Sultans, the kinç of kings, the 
distributer of crowns to the princes of the world, the shadow 
of God upon the earth, emperor and sovereign lord of the 
Black Sea and of the White Sea, of Boumelia and of Ana- 
tolia, of the province of Soulkadr, of Diarbekir, of Kur- 
distan, of Alderbidjan, of Adjean, of Scham, of Haleb, of 
Egypt, of Mecca, of Medina, of Jerusalem, and of the whole 
of the countries of Arabia and of Yemen; and besides, of 
a number of other provinces which, by their victorious power, 
have been conquered by my glorious predecessors and august 
ancestors (may God illuminate the manifestation of their 
faith 1 ) ; as well as of numerous countries which my glorious 
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majesty has subdued by my own flaming and trimnpliant 
sword; I, in fine, son of Sultan-Selim, son of Sultan-Bajazet 
IL, Sohah-Sultan, Soliman-ELhan ; 

" To ihee^ Francis, loho art the king of the kingdom of 
FrgLnce ; 

" The letter which you have addressed to my court, the 
asylum of kings, by Frangipani, a man worthy of your 
confidence, and certain verbal communications which you have 
committed to him, have apprised me that the enemy menaces 
and ravages your kingdom, that you are now prisoner, and 
that you ask succor and support in this quarter to obtain 
your deliverance. AU tiiat you have said has been laid before 
my throne, the refuge of the world ; the explanatory details 
have been perfectly understood, and my august science 
' embraces them in all their bearings. In these times, that 
emperors should be defeated and captive, there is nothing 
that ought to surprise. Let your heart be recomforted ! let 
your soul not be dejected ! This being so, our glorious pre- 
decessors and our great ancestors (may God illumine their 
last hour !) have never failed of entering on a campaign to 
fight the enemy and to make conquests ; and I myself like- 
wise, walking in their footsteps, have subdued in all seasons 
powerful provinces and fortresses of difficult access ; I have 
slept neidier night nor day, and my sword does not quit my 
sida May the divine justice (whose name be blessed 1) render 
us the doing of good easy 1 may his views and his will appear 
in open day, to whatsoever they may relate 1 

" For the rest, interrogate your envoy on the state of 
affairs, and upon all events whatever ; rest convinced of what 
he will tell you, and know that it is so." * 

XXVIIL 

About the same time Soliman wrote to Francis I., who 
had claimed the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusa- 
lem: 

* \ fear fow readers will be pious or poetic enongh not to side with 
the West, and be <^ opinion that tiiis carious document is a barbarian 
emanation. Indeed, ML it has any thing of civilized diplomacy, it is the 
rambling and perhaps studied inanity. For cunning even still remains 
the infant character of diplomacy, and barbarians, it is known, excel in 
cunning. This trait is signal in the last paragraph, which, like the post- 
script of a female epistie, suggests no doubt the purport of the whole 
decfpatdu — TroEuhOor. 
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^ You baTe made known to me thai there exists in the 
stronghold of Jenisalem, forming part of my well-guarded 
dominions, a ehurch formerly in the hands of the people of 
Jesus, and which has afterwards been changed into a mosque ; 
I know the particulars of all you say to me on that subj^t. 
If it was only a question of property, in consideration of the 
friendship and the affection which exist between oar glorioi» 
majesty and you, your desires could not feiil to be gratified 
in our presenoe which dispenses felicity. But it is not a 
question of goods movable or immovable ; the object here 
eoncems our religion; for in virtue of the sacred orders 
of the most high God, ihe creator of the universe and the 
benefactor of Adam, and conformably to the laws of our 
prophet, the sim of the two worlds (upon whom be benediction 
and salvation!) this church is from time infinite converted 
into a mosque, and the Mussulmans have there made the 
namaz (canonical prayer). But, now to alter by a change 
of destination the place which has borne the name of mosque 
and in which the namas has been said, would be contrary to 
our reliffion. Besides, even if in our holy law this act was 
tolerated, it would still not be possible for me to grant your 
urgent request But with ihe exception of the places conse- 
crated to prayer, in all those that are in the hands of the 
Christians, no one, under my reign of justice, shall trouble or 
molest those who inhabit them. Enjoying perfect security 
under the wing of my sovereign protection, it is permitted 
them to perform their ceremonies and the rites of their 
religion. May this be so 1 (amen,) 

*' Written in the first decade of the moon of moharram- 
al-haram, in the year 935 of the Hegira (middle of Septemr- 
ber, 1Ô28 of Christ). From the residence of Constantino- 
ple, the well fortified and well goarded." 

xxrx. 

The rivalries for the patronage of Hungary, the encour- 
agements of France, the need of venting exteriorly the rest- 
less turbulence of the Janissaries, and i^ve all, iiie passion 
of coping with Charles Fifth, that Soliman of the West, 
brought back in 1532 the Sultan to Belgrade. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand men preceded him. M. de Bançon, am- 
bassador of France, was there awaiting him. Fifteen thou- 
sand Tartars, commanded by Sahib-Gherirï, broUier of the 
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Khan of the Crimea, perpetual aHies of the Ottomans, there 
joined the army. This campaign, which was but a succes- 
sion of sieges against the cities and the castles of the mag- 
nates rebellious to Zapdya, signalieed especially the disci- 
pline of the army and the magnanimity of Soliman. He 
deHrered almost every where the conquered cities to the 
Hungarian heroes who had best defended them against him, 
contenting himself with vanquishing and obtaining an oath 
èf fealty to the King, whom he protected against Charles 
Fifth. 

The Turks, who encountered a multitude of strongholds 
and numerous detachments of intrepid volunteers, without 
any where finding an army, soon returned with a booty of 
forty thousand slaves. On entering Belgrade, SoHman 
addressed the Empire and the courts of Europe and of Asia 
letters of victory. He there accused of cowardice Charles 
Fifth, who did not dare, he swd, to come in person to defend 
Germany against him. '^ A prince," said he, '^ whom it is as 
difficult to find on the field of battle as in tho company of 
women.'* 

The King of Poland, Sigismund, sent ambassadors to 
Belgrade to implore his alliance and protection against the 
Tartars of the Crimea. Soliman accorded the Poles their 
request ; he forbade the Khans of the house of Gheraï to 
renew their incursionâ against Poland. The 18th November, 
he returned victor without battle to Constantinople. 

But while Charles Fifth appeared to give way before him 
in Germany, the Genoese admiral, Andrew Doria, comman- 
der of the fleet of Italy, of the Pope, of Spain, purged the 
8^ of the Ottoman vessels, bombarded the coasts of the 
Morea and insulted with impunity the very mouth of the 
Dardanelles. The Turks, invincible upon the continent, 
have rarely controlled the sea. Independently of the fact 
that the naval genius is not that of shepherd races, another 
cause explains to history this inferiority of the Ottomans. 
Upon land they fought themselves ; on the sea, they fought 
by Greeks, their slaves or their subjects. The Greeks, excel- 
lent sailors, but subjects or slaves, did not find in their faith, 
in their pride of race, the principle of heroism which gave 
victory to the Mussulmans, upon the field of battle. Besides, 
naval w«*s are not of those aggregate levies in which no more 
is requisite than courage and impetuosity ; naval warfare is 
«a art. An army may be extemporised, but not so with a 
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fleet. A DftTal adminirtnitimi has been always waatii^ te 
tbe Turks. Seated iqxm three seas, upon two straits and an 
ardiipelago, they have neyer known how to possess and to 
employ them. Each race has its genius, more potent than 
geography over its destiny. The admiral of a small mari- 
time repuUio whidi possessed but a rock and a port on the 
Mediterranean, like Genoa, made blush and tremble the mas- 
ter of Asia and of Europe at Constantinople. 

XXX. 

These humiliations on his coasts and the desire of pursu* 
ing in Persia the abortive projects of his father, Selim I.^ 
rendered Soliman II. more accessible to peace with Charles 
Fifth and Ferdinand. He receiyed at Constantinople their 
ambassadors, and consented himself to send, for the first time 
since the foundation of the empire, an ambassador to Vienna. 
Ferdinand received this, ambassador upon a throne covered 
with cloth of gold, surrounded with the nobles of Bohemia, 
of Austria, and some magnates of Hungary, his partisans. 
Peace under the name of truce was concluded by the interven- 
tion of Charles Fifth himself, who consented to promise the 
Sultan the restitution of the ports of the Morea, conquered by 
Doria, and to send to Constantinople the keys of the fortress 
of Gran in token of deference. Soliman, on his part, en- 
gaged to respect the possessions of Ferdinand in what 
remained to him of Hungary. 

These conditions agreed to at Yienna were brought back' 
by the ambassadors of Ferdinand to Constantinople for the 
ratification of the Sultan. The narrative of these ambassa- 
dors to their courts, extracted from the Spanish ardiives, 
characterizes naively the times, the places and the men. 
Ibrahim, the grand visier, received with ill-dissemUed joy 
the keys of Gran firom their hands, promising them to rest 
satbfied with this homage, and not insist upon the real 
delivery of the fortress. 

'^ Ibrahim," say they, '^ left them a long time standing, and 
they had an opportunity of contemplating the features of the 
great minister who actuated with his intellect the world from 
Vienna to Bagdad. He resembled the Sultan ; his fisu^ was 
oval and delicate, the eyes dark and caressing, the complexion 
embrowned by six campaigns, the mouth naif opened and 
exposing the glistening teeth, separated from each other 
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aad sharpened at the point like the seeds of a pomegranate. 
He spoke to them with the eloquence and yannting natural 
to the Albanian Greeks. At first, said he, the pay of those 
Janissaries who make the Danube and Euphrates tremble 
was. but a half asperperday; we have since been able to 
raise it successively, without feeling the weight, to two, to 
three, to five aspers ; the private soldiers now receive eight 
Our marine necessitates enormous expenses ; but the treasury 
is so rich that it is scarcely perceived. No longer ago than 
yesterday, I have taken from the treasury in aspers a thour 
sand horse-loadsy that is to say, two millions of ducats in 
gold, to equip a fleet against Italy. . . . Fifty thousand Tar- 
tars would suffice to subjugate the world. . . . We are not so 
barbarous as the Christians are pleased to represent us. I 
have had myself in Hungary thousands of women, of chil- 
dren and of prisoners led into your forests to hide them from 
the akindjis, and to preserve -them from slavery; I am not 
alone in this, many others of us have done the same. It is I 
who govern this vast empire ; what I do remains done, for 
all power is in me ; I conifer offices, I distribute provinces ; 
what I give is given, what I refuse is refused; even when 
the great padischah wishes to grant or has granted some- 
thing, if I do not sanction his decision it ffoes for nothing, 
for all is in my hands — ^war, peace, policy, treasury. I 
mention these things to give you confidence to explain your- 
selves without reserve to me." 

Having examined the seal of Charles Fifth upon the 
treaty : " My master," said he, " has two seals, of which one 
is in my hands, for he desires that there should be no differ- 
ence between him and me. If he gets new clothes made, he 
orders the like for me ; all that I w^ built, he pays for from 
his own purse. It is he who has constructed at his expense 
this palace, this hall where I receive you. . . . My emperor 
has given Hungary to John Zapolya, and nothing shall deprive 
him of it. I will have great consideration for Queen Mary 
of Hungary (the dispossessed queen, widow of Louis II., 
slain at Mohacz) ; she will receive back her personal estates 
and her dowry. ... If she had remained an hour longer at 
Ofen, she would have fallen into my hands. She would 
have been treated by my master like a sister. . . The glory 
of great sovereigns consists in honoring the vanquished. . ." 

And as the ambassadors looked at one another astonished 
at such language, and seeming by their countenance to 
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attrilmte to the Yenetian Chritti an eloquence ao cmliied 
and so magnanimoos, Ibraliim perceiyed their idea in their 
ailenoe, says the Latin mannsoript : *' Bo not think," added 
he smiling, " that these words are prompted me by Gritti ; it 
is not Gritti who makes me will and say what I will and 
what I say ; it is I who make Gritti will and say what I think 
proper. I repeat it that you may not forget it, I am the 
master, and what I will, the Saltan wills it." * 



XXXL 

This style of language was betraying already the intoxi- 
cation of the flute-player^ raised by the friendship of his 
master to the leyel of the throne, and who would not fail to 
soon aspire aboye it. In this tottering of a mind becoming 
dizzy by its eleyation, people foresaw £e not distant fall of 
his fortunes. 

The recital of the final conference of the ambassadors 
with Ibrahim, unyeils still more the genius and the boasting 
of the Greek, become master of his master.f 

At the close 'of this conference, Ibrahim led Soliman 
himself, at night, to the house of their confidant, Gritti, inter- 
preter and intermediary of the negotiation, to conyerse fa- 
miliarly with the enyoys of Austria and of Spain. The viziers 
and the courtiers were indignant at this derogation from eti- 
quette, and murmured against a favorite who had, said they, 
niched by sorcery the understanding and the liberty of his 
master. 

* This is certainly characteristic, not alone of the "Alhaman* 
Greek, hut of the prattling vanity of the Greek character in all countries 
and all times. Mother feature, much more deep, which it illustrates in 
general history, is the puerility of itOeUect which is compatible in rude 
oommn n i tf es with vast displays of conquering energy, and even some 
governmental shrewdness. It is that the faculties o£ phyàcaL action, 
whether conquering or commercial, attain their summit, while the m- 
tdled, in all beyond, is still in infancy. — TranslcUor, 

t Here follows some two or three pages of the same stuff, which I 
omit. The sample given had its interest, and perhaps some instructive- 
nea^ as showing the mental and moral character of a great minister of 
the East. But to give more of it would be nauseous to graver readers. 
The jactancy or gasconade is exemplified suflSciently. And for the 
** genius,** I must uink I also consult tlie credit of our historian in sup- 
preadng inch cunous evidence of the ability of Ibrahim, whom M. de 
T «a m a r ti n e nnka among the fiirt atatesmem of Mttwy.— gVaasfator. 
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xxxn. 

Scarcely had Soliman II. ratified the truce and dismissed 
the ambassadors, than he reappointed Ibrahim seraskier 
or generalissimo of the army of Persia, and sent him to 
Koniah, the capital of Caramania, to muster there the army, 
and to prepare for the campaign. Iskender-Tschelebi, an 
able administrator of the finances of the Empire, accompanied 
Ibrahim to Koniah as kyaya or lieutenant of the seraskier. 
His riches and his luxury equalled his influence with the 
troops. He had the genius of military strategy. Twelve 
hundred cavalry, the contingent of his domains in Asia, 
marched in his train; six hundred slaves, magnificently 
dresed and having the head adorned with embroidered bon- 
nets, served his tents. Ibrahim hardly equalled the Bumptu- 
osities of Iskender, and dreaded to be outshone by his 
kyaya in the eyes of the troops and the heart of the Sultan. 
Guardian of the treasury of the army in quality of defter- 
dar or minister of finance, Iskender-Tschelebi, aMough hon- 
est, gave, by his magnificence, room for suspicion. A base 
intrigue of Ibrahim gave body to these surmises. One 
night, during the march of the chariots that carried the trea- 
sure, a cry of thieves / thieves ! raised by some soldiers in the 
confidence of Ibrahim, arose around the wagons and stopped 
the march of the army. Ibrahim ran up ; he ordered the 
arrest of thirty of the guard escorting the treasure. These 
men, interrogated and prompted by the enemies of Iskender, 
declared in presence of the implements of torture that they 
were accomplices of Iskender in pillaging the wagons of the 
gold for him. 

The grand vizier did not venture further for fear of diaf* 
ing the authority of the Sultan, who had himself appointed 
the kyaya. The calumny, authenticated by the declaration 
of the guards of the treasury, sufiiced to ruin gradually the 
rival of Ibrahim. Iskender, who foresaw his ruin in the 
lurking enmity of the grand vizier, sought to ruin him in 
turn, by advising him to go directly to the heart of Persia, 
at Tauris, where he must fall into some snare set by Tah« 
masp for his greed of glory. Ibrahim followed this counsel, 
and marched with an hundred and fifty thousand meH upon 
that city. He entered it without battle, and addressed to 
the Sultan a triumphal recital of his conquests. Soliman, 
with an army of reserve, advanced himself upon Tauris. 
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He entered it a dement Tietor, the 27th September. The 
two armies united, enconn^ed by the inaotioi^ of Tahmasp 
and by the defection of his allies, directed themselres rashly 
upon Hamadan by impracticable routes, strewing their foot- 
steps with horses and with camels dead of hanger. Ibra- 
him, attributing to Iskonder, head of the staff of the army, 
these disasters, had him degraded from his functions of def- 
terdar by Soliman. Ba^a^ at last opened its gates to the 
Sultan. It was the end of the glory of this expedition, in 
which Soliman wished to rival Alexander, the conqueror of 
Babylon. Bagdad, in his idea, was to be at the east of his 
vast empire What Belgrade was at the west 

The immemorial sanctity of this city of the khalife added 
in the mind of the Ottomans, to its strength, its magnificencci 
its situation. Tradition had made it a city almost fabulous. 
It was the '^ House of Salyation," consecrated by the spir- 
itual throne of the successors of the Prophet, armed apostles 
of the " law without shadow." Almanser, the second Abas- 
sid Ehalif, had founded it near the ruins of Babylon on the 
eastern banks of the Ti^is not far from the Euphrates. 
The fertility of its territory, scorched by the sun, but 
watered by two rivers, had given it the name of Eden or 
the garden^ whence is derive Bagdad. Bice, dates, lemons, 
figs, oranges, citrons, melons, pomegranates, sugar-cane, rai- 
sins, apples, apricots, ^peaches, color the country with tints 
of ^Id. The caravans of India, of Arabia, of Persia, of 
Syna, of Egypt, meet there to barter their natural produc- 
tions for the precious stones, the elephants, the horses, the 
cloths of silk, of wool and of cotton of Hindostan. One 
hundred and fifty towers flank its walls, which enclose twelve 
leagues of palaces and basars. Its quays, a natural ditch on 
the side of the Tigris, are constantly embarking travellers, 
pilgrims and merchandise for the Persian Oul£ The river 
envelopes it on two of its sides and fens it with the coolness 
and salubrity of the waters. The tombs of the saints of 
Islam are the mile-stones along the routes ; their glistening 
cupolas shine afor to the view of the caravans, like the dia- 
monds of a spiritual crown. The monumental tomb of 
Zobeïde, wife of Haroun-al-Raschid, attests there the mag- 
nificence of lote and of grief Arabian academies attract 
either the sages, the students, the poets of the East. The 
pyramids of human bones, ill effaced by the sand, recall the 
conquest and the desolation of Timour. Soliman forgot 
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himself for foar months in this capital, which reminded him 
at ever J step that he was master of the palace of the mas- 
ters of tho world. He visited the ruins of Babylon; he 
invoked, according to the superstitious rites of the orientals, 
the genii buried beneath the mounds of brick and rubbish. 
It is there, according to the Persian traditions, that these 
genii render oracles of fortune and of ambition to the con- 
querors who consult them. It is there, also, that the simple 
camel-herds of the desert learn the charms which have the 
power of transporting to heaven the women whom they love. 
" They then inhabit for a moment the morning star ; they 
play upon a lyre whose strings are tresses of the moonbeams, 
and they lend to the sounds of this lyre the dances of the 
stars." 

The heart of Soliman, already smitten to enslavement by 
one of those women, the dream of padischahs as of shep- 
herds, was credulous to these evocations and superstitions 
of love. This woman, whom he had left reluctantly in his 
harem at Constantinople, and whose charms had competed 
in him with the passion for glory, was the young Russian 
slave, Koxelana, of whom the history will presently occupy 
so large a place in his life. 

XXXIIL 

Letters of victory dated from Bagdad and addressed by 
Soliman to all the -princes of the world, informed them of 
the triumph of the Sultan« Ibrahim wrested during this 
sojourn an involuntary crime from his master. . Under Êilse 
appearances of embezzlement and treason, Jskender, deliv- 
ered to the grand vizier by the Sultan, was hanged ignomini- 
ously in the market-place of Bagdad. His brother, more 
irreproachable still than he, was decapitated the same day. 
Eight thousand slaves of Iskender-Tschelebi were confis- 
cated and joined to the personal slaves of the Sultan ; seven 
of these young slaves, formed in the school of the defterdar 
for the service of the empire, became afterwards grand viz- 
iers. This iniquitous and vindictive murder, contrived by 
Ibrahim, gave a hint for the vizier's own ruin to the Sultan, 
should he desire a future pretext to get rid* of him. The 
French ambassador, Laforest, came in the name of France to 
Bagdad to congratul&te the Sultan on his triumphs in Asia. 
France seemed to have the instinct of the Ottoman alliance, 
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her best gatmitee againsl the feara of a imiYeraal monardi j, 
whether of Spain, or of OermaDj, or of Russia. The two 
nations, athwart their different religions, identified them- 
selves in one policy. Franoe and Torkej hare been alarmed 
for their existence only at the moment when Napoleon forgot 
this vital policy of France, through an ambitious compli- 
ance to the covetoosness of the Bussim Empire. The 
present war expiates and rectifies this false diplomacy of the 
yanqoisher of Aosterlitz. 

A first treaty under the name of '^ capitulations,'' assured 
to France for her subjects, her co-religionists, her commerce, 
the same liberty, security, justice and privileges in Turkey as 
in their native land. The two nations interdicted each 
other, reciprocally, the right common in those times of mak- 
ing prisoners of war slaves. It was the last treaty negoti- 
ated and signed by the grand vizier Ibrahim. Fourteen years 
of power and almost of sovereignty had exhausted the favors 
of fortune. The murmurs of envy and the suspicions of his 
master worked secretly against him. It has been seen by his 
murder of Iskender at Bagdad, and by the insolent ostentation 
of his power to the ambassadors of Charles V., that those 
murmurs and those umbrages were not without pretext His 
head, ardent and enfeebled by the very excess of his pros- 
perities, had become dizzy with ambition and ingratitude. 
An influence more secret, but more affectionate and more 
assiduous, be^an to counterweigh his influence in the soul of 
Soliman. The love of the Smtan, hitherto concentrated in 
the harem, was about to find access into his policy. 
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BOOK TWENTIETH. 

I. 

The Sultana Validé, mother of Soliman, had introduced 
into the harem of her son, a slave, Russian, Polish or Cir- 
cassian, of marvellous beauty, named Roxelana. Some French 
historians give this slave another origin. They pretend that 
aie was bom in the South of France, that the pirates of 
Tunis had kidnapped her an infant, from the coasts of Pro- 
vence, and sold her at Constantinople to the chief of the 
eunuchs of the Sultana Validé. No authentic document, 
no probability even, justifies this romantic origin of the Sul- 
tana, who governed afterwards through the heart of Soliman 
the court and empire. All the contemporary historians, 
Greek, Ottoman and Italian, agree in styHng her the Biis- 
sian Sultana, whether it was that she was born in ûtct of Mus- 
covite parents, or rather that, abducted, as was common at this 
period, by parties of Cossacks from the Poles or the Circas- 
sians, and sold by them to the G-reek merchants of the Black 
Sea, she had been trafficked under the name of Russian in 
the slave mart of Constantinople. Her Caucasian features 
and her character, at once simple, seductive and savage, like 
that of the races bom subject to slavery, seemed to give her 
more resemblance to the daughters of Circassia than to the 
women of Europe. She seemed ignorant herself of what 
rank she was born ; she had known no family or country 
other than harems and eunuchs. Her beauty, according to 
the portraits or the traditions of the seraglio, attests rather 
that mixture of the Asiatic and Tartar blood, wherein the 
dark eyes, the silken lashes, the creamy paleness of the tint, 
the languor of attitude habitual to the Persian beauties, 
contrast with the rounded outlme of the face, with the short- 
ness of the nose, the thickness of the lips and the warm 
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coloring of the ddn, traits peoaliar to the dangfatm of the 
Gaaoasna. 

Whateyer may be the &ct as to the birth-plaoe of Roze- 
lana, the education which the Sultana mother was careful to 

five her, to make her one day worthy of the eyes and the 
eart of her son, had made her at fifteen the marrel and the 
mystery of the harem of Validé. Her cultivated mind 
equalled her charms ; she loined to the sensual arts of music 
and of dancing, tau^t to the odalisques for the pleasure of the 
Sultanas and the Sultans, the study of the foreign languages, 
of histonr and of poetry, which gave more thoughtfulness to 
her physiognomy, exuberant with youth. 

IL 

Soliman II. had had hitherto but a Circassian slave for 
wife. A recent law of the empire decreed that the Sultans 
should never marry free women, taken from high families of 
their subjects or from princesses of foreign courts, to the end 
that no tie of politics, of affinity or of blood, should alter 
the sovereign impartiality of the supreme master ; that while 
superior to all his subjects by rank, he should be inferior to 
them by birth on the mother's side, and that the meanest of 
the Ottomans, in calling the Sultan ihe son of a slave 
woman, should feel himself the equal and even the superior 
of his padischah. 

This Circassian slave, dear to Soliman for his first loves, 
was still more dear for the four children which she had given 
him, since and before his reign. No rival had hitherto for a 
day distracted the eyes or counterbalanced the affection of 
the young Sultan. His heart was, in love as in friendship, of 
those that are attached instead of cloyed by enjoyment. 
He had passionately loved the Circassian \ he sought for no 
other sentiment. But death having taken off from him 
already three of her sons, the Sultana Validé feared that the 
empire, which had remaining but a single heir, might repose 
on a too fragile expectation. Without hatred towards the 
Circassian, she desired to give another love to her son. The 
day on which, for the first time, in a feast given by the Sul- 
tana mother, the charms, the wit and the talents of Eoxe- 
lana were . unveiled to the eyes of Soliman, this love took 
possession forever of his soul. Roxelana, elevated to the 
rank of favorite odalisque, partook at first obscurely, then 
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openly, with the Circassian in the heart of Soliman. The 
passion which she kindled and nourished in him, passed from 
the senses to the soul. Mother of two sons, the delight of 
his eyes, confidant of his policy, queen of his seraglio, regret 
of his heart during his campaigns, recompense of his glory 
upon return from ms expeditions, she reigned not only over 
the harem, but secretly also over the empire. Submissive 
as a daughter to the Sultana Validé, modest and caressing 
with the Circassian, she encouraged the respect of Soliman 
for his mother ; she deadened by her munificences and sub- 
ordination, the jealousy of the first wife. These three 
women, living hitherto in a harmony which made the happi- 
ness of the Sultan and the repose of the harem, concerted 
with each other in their affection, in their attentions and in 
their ascendant over his resolutions. 

III. 

For a long time back, the omnipotence of the favorite, 
the grand vizier Ibrahim, of whom the ambition was revealed 
from day to day with more insolence, had given umbrage to 
the three Sultanas of Soliman. It has been seen from his 
language at the conference of peace with Austria, that he 
ffave it loud expresirâon, as if to ascertain himself his abso- 
hite empire over his master. Not content with the friend- 
ship which had raised him so high, he aspired to full equal- 
ity with his benefactor. The throne of Hungary had tempted 
him ; it is said, that he even deemed this throne too infe- 
rior for him, and that he dreamt of that of the Ottomans, 
ao^ustomed to behold him partake it as a colleague rather 
than a minister of Soliman.^ As if to presage to others and 
to himself his future greatness, he had affected, during the 
Persian war, to join to all his other titles, that of Sultan, 
which is a sort of sacred privilege reserved by usage to the 
chiofis and to the princes of sovereign races. 

Soliman had seen in this pride the first gleam of the 
ambition of the fiute-player of Magnesia. Distrust and 
jealousy had entered for the first time into his soul. 

A dream resembling a remorse, which he had had at 

* This pretension of usorpation, even though it were but a publio 
sormise, is another sign of the defect of character which I have suggested 
in this lauded Sultan. Conceive a vizier attempting, or the public be- 
lieving, such a project against Selim or against Mahomet 11.^ — TrcmaUOor. 
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Bagdad a few nights sftar the ezeentiim (^ ibd deflerdar 
Iskender, had disturbed his mind for some time past He fiui- 
oied seeing the defterdar, immolated to ^be jealousy of Ibra- 
him, crowned in heaven with an halo of innooence, and re- 
proaching him bitterly for having conceded the life of one 
of the most faithful of ,his servants to the insatiable ambition 
of a viiier, who wished to leave no other man of mark thui 
himself in the empire, not even the master <^ the empire. 
The phantom of Iskender, after these reproaches, had stooped 
npon the Sultan to strangle him. The horror and fri^t had 
awakened Soliman. 

This dream was the r^ection of the thoughts that a^ 
tated him by day. Hto had carried friendship to weakness ; 
this finoidship becamejfear, and remorse punished him for its 
own excess. But the ^ultana Validé, his mother, and the 
Sultana Roxelana, his Êivorîte, had alone the confidence of 
hb agitations. These iwo w(»nen fostered and envenomed 
them by enumerating \he favors and the grandeurs which 
he had conferred upoU' a favorite, always haughty, already 
criminal, by and by ungrateful, and who, in arrogating, said 
they, in the eyes of th^ Ottomans all the merit and all the 
dory of the rei^, left jthe Sultan but the responsibility of 
his crimes. Soliman had so aggrandized his friend that he 
begMi to fear him. Master of the army, of the Janissaries, 
of the oulemas, of the high officers of the seraglio, who all 
owed him their fortune,' and who were accustomed to see in 
him the shade of the * Sultan, Ibrahim might by a word 
eclipse his master, call an infant to the throne to perpetuate 
his empire during an oeedient min(H*ity, or perhaps, annihi- 
lating at once by the same crime, ibhe whole Imperial fami^, 
get himself proclaimed, las brother-in-law of the Sultan and 
as fa.ther of a son sole descendant of Othman, the guardian 
and master for life of the empire. The audacity of taking 
the title of Sultan without the consent of Soliman, seemed 
an eventual preparation for this crime. These shadows of 
conspiracy, besides the colorinc of the Sultanas, were per- 
haps also somewhat aggravated by domestic indications which 
did not permit Soliman to hesitate longer between friendship 
and the security of the throne. But to reveal his suspicions 
would be to notify the conspirator to hasten the moment of 
his crime. To strike the blow surely, it was necessary to 
anticipate. Soliman, in the interest of his life, of his throne 
and of his family, concealed from all, except his mother and 
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the two Sultanas, the reBoktion which ao paiofollj tadced 
his friendship. Dissembling by prudence, he let nothing of 
his suspicions or of his yengeance be perceptible in his face. 
While he was meditating the murder of the rival, he con- 
tinued perfidiously to caress the friend. 

IV. 

By a privilege of favor which dated from his youth at 
Magnesia, the familiarity of Ibrahim, whom the Sultan 
treated like a brother, did not stop even at the threshold of 
the harem. He was accustomed to come daily, after the 
divan, to sup with Soliman in the palace of the women ; he 
used to sleep in his room upon a bed which the eunuchs pre- 
pared for him by the side of that of his master. The night 
of the 5th March, 1Ô36, Ibrahim, without distrust, sapped 
with Soliman and slept at his feet Soliman feigned to 
have fallen asleep ; but scarce had Ibrahim become really 
so, than at a signal concerted between the Emperor and the 
Sultanas, four mutes, instruments of the secret executions of 
the harem, posted in an adjoining chamber, raise the cur- 
tain, and rushing, cord in hand, upon Ibrahim, passed the 
fatal noose around his neck, and awakened him with a bound 
for death. The struggle of the youn^ and vigorous Alba- 
nian against the four mutes was not less terrible than his 
stupor, to judge from the tumult which was heard that night 
from ike gardens in the interior of the harem, from the con- 
tusions with which the body of the favorite was covered, and 
from the traces of his bloody hands which were shown for a 
century after on the walls of the chamber. The rumor ran 
that the Sultan, by the murder of his favorite, had avenged 
not only a political crime, but also some of those domestic, 
mysterious and unpardonable attempts, for which the inti- 
macy of the harem might have given the opportunity and 
the audacity to this young vizier. 

Be that as it may, the seraglio learned in the morning the 
disgrace of Ibrahim only by his body thrown by the gate of 
the harem. If he had a faction, it was stifled with him : if 
he was innocent, gratified envy made him guilty. No one 
lamented a fortune raised so high, and fallen in a night from 
onmipotencc to death. Ibrahim had at least abused his 
prosperity; it is the ordinary failing of parvenues to great- 
ness. He had taken fortune as a right, and his friend as 
Vol. il— 15 
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ter ; but he ended with serring himself in the name of his 
matter. A prodigy of fiiTor, a prodigy of ingraiitade, ho 
beeame a prodigy of the yersatility of fortone. A day had 
elerated him, a ni^t had OYertomed him. • The Sultan^ 
after haying left hia body to be seen by the paUio aa an 
explanation of his crime, ordered him to be boned almost 
obscurely at Gkdata, in the garden of a poor conrent of der- 
Tidies. His sole monmnent was a cypress-tree, like to that 
in the shade of which the padischah had encountered, just 
fimrteen years before, near the riynlet of Magnesia, the boy 
sUtc playing his Ante. His innnmerable slaves and inealca- 
hMe treasures rererted to the source whence they had pro- 
eeeded, and were annexed to the property of tiie soa^ia 

The Ottoman historians remark tiiat Ibrahim was stran» 
gled on the same day of the month on which Gsesar fell in 
the Senate of Borne ; as if the history of the ambitious Ro- 
man, which the ambitious Oreek studied ceaselessly in Plu- 
tarch, had meant to assign him prophetically, at the same date, 
the punishment of ambition, long successful, but always at last 
deoeiyed. But Ibrahim, the resUnrer of t^ authority of his 
master, yanquisher of the Hungarians, menacer of Vienna, 
subduer of Tauris, conqueror of Bagdad, deceased without 
reyerses, and perhaps without other crime than his greatness, 
left no less, idthough so young, an example of one of the 
ministers the most consummate and successftd of the Otto- 

. Empire. 
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Ayas-Pasha received next day the seal of the empire, 
taken by the mutes from the person of Ibrahim. Ayas- 
Pas^a was an Albanian Greek like his predecessor ; he had 
adopted Islamism in his youth, with that indifference which 
characterizes the promiscuousness of creeds in Albania. 
Three of his brothers, brought up in the Christian religion, 
were monks in a convent of Yelona, his mother's country. 
The remembrance of this mother and of these brothers, and 
the habit of seeing the practice of different worships, made 
him propitious and even partial to the Christians. He had 
neither -the genius nor the dangers of the character of Ibra- 
him. His merit in the eyes of Soliman, was, that he could 
never eil^er eclipse or betray him ; he enjoyed a reputation 
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modest but reliable. He was reproached but mût a singla 
passion which effeminates, but which among the Ottomans 
does not deprave, that of yoluptooasness. So great a num- 
ber of slaves and of favorites peopled his harem at Constan- 
tinople, that there was counted one year no fewer than forty 
cracUes at once in his seraglio, and that at his death, he left 
after him, says the chronide, one hundred and twenty chil* 
dren to perpetuate his family. 

Ayas-Pasha, without pretending to govern himself, con- 
fined himself to being the pliant but upright instrument of 
the genius of Soliman. The Empire under this master, who 
had, through g^erosity, left his works to be attributed to his 
fikvorite, did not perceive the transition from one vizier 
to another. The mind and heart of Soliman never showed 
to more advantage than after the death of his minister. 

VI. 

Fortune had just presented him with the sole man who 
was wanting hitherto to the Ottomans, a seaman. This man 
was Khaïreddin, known in Europe in the popular traditions 
of our coasts by the name of Barbarossa. His history, stript 
of the fables which disfigure it, was dictated by Soliman 
himself to a Turkish annalist of the naval wars of l^e 
Ottomans. 

Khaïreddin Babarossa was the fourth son. of a iq>ahi of 
Macedonia, named Yacoub, retired from service and estab* 
lished at Mitylene in the trade with Smyrna and the coasts 
of Africa. His sons, impatient of a fortune more rapid than 
that to be acquired by slow traffic, entered the privateering 
or pirate business in the Archipelago. Their exploits and 
their spoils, wrested from the Christian vessels of Bhodes, 
of Venice and of France, had carried their name to Tunis. 
The Sultan of Tunis enrolled them in his pirate squadrons, 
and soon gave them the command of expeditions ^^inst the 
Spanish ports of Africa. The three brothers of Khaïreddin 
perished in fighting with him against the Spanish, from whom 
they conquered Algiers. 

The last master of Algiers made homage of the sov- 
ereignty of this city \o Selim I. to assure himself of a sup- 
porter against the Christians and the Barbary States. He 
built fleets, landed frequently in Sicily, struck terror into the 
coasts of Italy, of France and of Spain, burned the vessels 
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of ÛÈBÊd powers, o^^g^ with eren Andrew Dona, tiie 
naral hero of the West, ranqnished him, took off eightj 
thousand Moorieh slares from Apdalnsia, and transported 
them to Algiers to people Africa. Galled to Constantinople 
by Soliman II., he came attended with a fleet of fortj-fiye 
sail, which dispersed, in passing the entrance of the Adriatic, 
the combined fleet commanded bj Andrew Doria. 

The Saltan confided to his care the coostraction and 
equipment of an Ottoman fleet. Creator and admiral at 
once of this fleet, he took possession of the Mediterranean as 
of his native element. He sailed towards the coasts of Italy, 
burned the yessels, and ravaged the coasts of Calabria, 
thought of the conquest of Sicily and of Malta, took the 
fortresses and villages on the borders of the Oulf of Naples, 
carried off the inhabitants into slavery, and diffused every 
where the terror of the name of Barbarossa, substituted by 
the popular fear for the name c^ Khaïreddin. The garrisons 
of the Pope and of the kinc of Naples were insufficient to 
protect even their cities. Nocturnal descents and sudden 
invasions carried into the interior the pirates of the Ottoman 
admiral 

It was on one of these sinister ni^ts that the city ci 
Fundi, a sheltered and deHoious site between Rome and 
Naples, although surrounded with walls and towers, was 
carried and sacked by Barbarossa. The nocturnal assault 
of Fundi was. suggested to the admiral not by the thirst of 
pillage nor by that of blood. The renown for beauty of two 
sisters, daughters of the prince of Gonzaga, had spr^ui from 
Italy to Constantinople by the verses of poets and the en- 
tiiusiasm of pilgrims. One of these sisters, almost deified 
by the chants of the Italians and the Spanish, xmder the 
name of Jean of Aragon, was living at Borne ; the younger 
and the more beautiful, Giulia, inhabited at Fundi the palace 
of her husband, Vespasio Colonna^ a Boman prince. Khaï- 
reddin glowed with the desire of presenting to Soliman this 
Helen of Italy. Informed by lus spies of the sojourn of 
Giulia at Fundi during the summer season^ he put in with a 
numerous squadron to the gulf of Gaeta, landed with seven 
hundred Turks upon the coast, slipped up under shade of the 
olive groves, surprised the sentinels, scaled the walls, waking 
with a start, fire and sword in hand, the sleeping city. AU 
perished or fled before these assassins ; hundreds of girls and 
women, half naked, were driven under the sabre to the vessels. 
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While Barbarossa was breaking in the gates of the Oolonna 
palace, designated by the spies to the soldiers, Giulia, sur- 
prised in her sleep, escaped in her night dress through the 
gardens, which communicated by a secret door with the open 
country. A gentleman, her equerry, charged with protecting 
the palace in the absence of her husband, attended her, sword 
in hand, to die in defence of her honor. He placed the 
fugitive before him on a horse, and set off, supporting her in 
his arms, through the dark, from the cries and the flaines of 
the city burning behind him. The Turks pursued him in 
Tain to the gorges of the mountains; their prey escaped 
through the devotedness of the squire. The day in dawning 
found Giulia and her savior in security behind the hills 
of Abruzza; but the modesty of Giulia blushed and was 
indignant at having been profaned by the eyes of her savior. 
The squire, poniarded some days after by her order, received 
death in recompense for his devotion to his mistress. 

The soldiers of Khaïreddin, furious at having missed 
their prey, arranged themselves upon the altars and the tombs 
of the Colonna palace. This awful night of the pillage of 
Fundi resounded throughout entire Itsdy, and increased i^e 
terror of Barbarossa upon those seas. The painters diffused 
as widely the portraits of Giulia Colonna, the involuntary 
cause of this ruin to her place of residence. 

vn. 

Appointed capitan-pasha, Barbarossa conquered Tunis 
and the port of Gouletta. Andrew Doria, with the army 
of Charles Y., reconquered them from him after a heroic 
siege. The Spaniards, on re-entering Tunis, surpassed l^e 
ferocity of the Turks. Thirty thousand inhabitants were 
massacred for the crime of Mahometanism in a Mahometan 
race ; ten thousand slaves reduced to the condition of brutes. 
Charles V. restored Tunis to Muleï-Hassan on condition of 
a vassalage degrading to this Moorish sovereign. 

During these events in Africa, Soliman II., in a third 
campaign of Persia, re-entered Tauris and Bwlad, and 
treated the Persians with the lenity of subjects. He brought 
off with him from this campaign as much benediction as 



barbarossa, on the return of the Sultan to Constan- 
tinople, determined him to declare war against Venice. The 
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Ttweli ci the repdblie had BMcmded the expeditions of 
Andrew I>orÎJ^ admiral of the combined fleets of Spain uid 
Itidr in the Morea. Soliman II., confiding in the naral genina 
of Oarbaroflsa, committed to him the Adriatic, and mardied 
himaelf with his two sons, Mohammed and Selim, and the 
grand rizier, upon Yalona. 

The Yanffuard of Barbarossa, composed of twelye yessels 
and oommancEed by Ali-Tchelebi, encountered Andrew Poria 
coming from Messina at the entrance of the Adriatic. The 
ion as yet had reached with its rays bat the topmost hills. In 
proportion as it lit the decks, Doria was observed erect upon 
the forecastle of his galley, covered with a scarlet mantle, 
with drawn sword in hand, pointing out to his captains 
gathered in a circle around him, the Turkish vessels wlâck 
each of them was to attack in particular. The fire opened 
with the day ; in two hours the twelve Ottoman vessels, sunk 
or burned, had disappeared before the fleet of Doria. 

The Genoese hero had paid with his blood for this vic- 
tory; he was returning wounded into the gulf of Messina, 
when Barbarossa appeared with sixty galleys and ten thousand 
men for debarkation before Apulia ; they fell back by the 
order of Soliman upon Corfu, the ancient Corcyra, the queen 
of the Ionian islands. This island was the maritime bul- 
wark of the Venetian Archipelago. All the forces by land 
and sea of the Venetians were strained to defend it Bar- 
barossa debarked in it twenty-five thousand men under the 
command of 'the grand vizier, Ayas-Pasha. The entire 
island, with the exception of the city of Corfu, became the 
prey of the Ottomans. After a murderous siege, Soliman 
abandoned this place, which had proved impregnable to his 
arms, as he had abandoned Vienna. This prince, very differ- 
ent from Mahomet II. and Selim I., never persisted obsti- 
nately against fortune. He calculated the value of the blood 
of his soldiers. He knew how to subordinate pride to human- 
ity. He returned humiliated to Constantinople. 

His lieutenants avenged this reverse in Hungary by the 
extermination of three armies of Austria, and Barbarossa, 
by the expulsion of the Venetians from the fortresses of the 
Morea and of the islands of the archipelago which they had 
conquered back under the reign of his ûither. Syros or Syra, 
celeorated by Homer for its verdant cone spotted with the 
white fleeces of its sheep ; Scyros, where Achilles, in the 
apparel of woman, had seduced Deidamia ; Patmos, where 
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John the Evangelist had written the Apocalypse, that hock 
of prophecies of the Christian religion ; JSgina, crowned with 
its temple of Jupiter, soaring white above the summit of the 
forests overagainst the white Parthenon of Athens ; Paros, 
whose marble quarries had supplied divinities to the old 
world, recognized the sovereignty of Soliman. 

VIIL 

During an expedition of the Sultan into Moldavia, to 
restore a tributary prince expelled by the ambition of his 
brother, Barbarossa, issuing from the port of Constantinople 
with a fleet of one hundred and fifty sail, overran without 
^position the sea of the Archipelago and that of Egypt, and 
rava^d for the first time the island of Candia, a veritable 
insular kingdom of the Venetians, defended by cities as well 
fortified as Ilhodes and Malta. From Candia, the Ottoman 
admiral sailed towards Prevesa, adjacent to Actium. This 
coast was menaced by a fleet of two hundred vessels, Vene- 
tian, Spanish, Pontifical, and Glenoese, commanded by Doria. 
The sole tactic of Barbarossa, that which always insures the 
victory at sea to the most intrepid, was the impetuosity of 
his manœuvres. He launched in full sail his twenty-five 
ffalleys into the heart of the coalesced fleet, boarded it, fired 
it, scattered it in segments upon his win^ and forced Doria, 
vanquished, to take shelter behind the batteries of the isle 
Si Maure. The captured vessels brought in triumph to 
Constantinople, consoled Soliman for the reverse of Corfu ^ 
he made Barbarossa the almost sovereign arbiter of the sea. 

While the Sultan was thus establishing the supremacy 
of the Turkish flag in the Mediterranean, he caused Suleïman, 
a pasha of EgypÇ to build a fleet of eighty vessels on the 
Bed Sea to subdue Arabia, and to threaten even the Indies. 
Défaite the age and the infirmities of Suleïman t^e Corpulent, 
which hindered him from rising off his seat and moving with- 
out the aid of four athletic slaves, that admiral, of a mind as 
active as his body was unwieldy, overran the Bed Sea, 
subjected Aden, entered the Indian Ocean, besieged and 
ravaged the Portuguese possessions on the Indian coast, and 
returned after ten months' voyage to Suez, laden with spoils 
and with slaves. The Sultan called him to Constantinople, 
and gave him the rank of vizier, in recompense of his naval 
«jqpedilion in Arabia. 
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A jw-Paiha, the grand rixier, died of the plague in the 
nidat of hia maritîrae triampha. Soliman IL appointed in 
hia plaœ Lootfi-Paaha, a liieranr and pmdent Albanian, one 
of the historiana of thia reign, who beat elucidates the erentSL 
Lootfi-Paflha had married one of the sisters of the Saltan ; 
but hia ooldneas towards the Snltana hia wife, socm ponished 
bj his dismissal, did not long leare him the administration 
o€ the em|Mre. He eondnded, thanks to Barbarossa, a short 
peace with the Venetiana 

Anstria, on her side, negotiated with Soliman to obtain 
her part still di^mted by Hmi^iary. Zapolya, tiie ungratefol 
client of the Turks, had oondnded onlmown to them a per- 
fidious peace with Ferdinand iÂ Austria. " These kings," 
died Soliman on learning this treachery of the two princes, 
^ are unworthy to wear crowns, nnce neither the fear of God 
nor the fear of shame before men haye been able to hinder 
them from yiolating fratitude and their oath." 

Zi^ya died at Ofen a short time after his perfidy had 
become Imown at Constantinople. Fifteen days after his 
death, his wife, Queen Isabella of Hungary, was accused of 
haying simulated pregnancy and deliyery to retain as mother 
and as r^ent the throne on which her marriage with Zapolya 
had placed her. Indignant at this odious accusation, mater- 
nal affection for her son ov^came in her soul the instincts 
of modesty. She presented herself witili her chili in her 
arms before the amoassador of Soliman IL, and uncoyeriug 
with a Uush before him her In'east swollen with milk, she 
pressed some drops of it cm the lips of the infant to prove 
that she was reaUy a mother, since she was a nurse. The 
ambassador, touched by this gracefulness^ at once feminine 
and bashful, knelt before the young widow, placed his hand 
upon the child, and swore by the name of Soliman that never 
another king than the innocent son of Zapolya should reign 
oyer the Hungarians. 



Ferdinand of Austria was adyanoing and already besi^- 
ing Ofen. Soliman IL hastened to defend the widow and 
the infant. In the year 1541 the Sultan, after haying dis- 
missed Loutfi-Pashaand appointed in his stead Suleiman the 
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Oorpnient, aged eighty years, but a warrior to the last, led 
two hundred thousand men into Hungary. * The new grand 
vizier, Suleïman-Pasha, remained in Egypt under pretext 
of supervising the armaments necessary for the campaign, 
but in reality to keep an eye upon Mustapha-Sultan, son of 
Soliman II. and of the Circassian, whose nascent ambi- 
tion and popularity gave umbrage to the favorite Eoxelana. 
Eoustem-Pasha, son-in-law of the Sultan, who had married 
a daughter of Eoxelana still in infancy, and who, by the in* 
fluence of the Sultana, had been appointed second vizier, 
attended Soliman into Hungary charged with the details of 
the army. His presence answered to Eoxelana for the coun- 
sels that should prevail in her absence in the tents of the 
Sultan. The ascendant of this favorite increased, instead 
of diminishing with years. Her beauty was still in its bloom, 
and the maturity of her mind added, in the soul of the 
Sultan, confidence to attraction. Since she had ceased to 
dread a rival favorite in a minister, she sought to surround 
Soliman with men of experience in war and business. 
Eoustem and Suleïmau-Pasha shared between them the 
influence which she lent them for the glory of the Sultan. 

XI. 

The campaign of Hungary was but an ostentation of the 
forces of Soliman II. in Germany. On approaching Ofen, 
he addressed to the young king, son of Zapolya, a present 
consisting of four chains of gold of enormous weight, and 
of four war-horses magnificently equipped. Bracelets, neck- 
laces, Indian muslins for Queen Isabella, accompanied this 
present. The Ottoman manners forbidding the queen to 
come herself before the Sultan her protector, she sent reluc- 
tantly her child, aged only a year, with the nurse, under 
ccmduct of the Hungarian monk Martinuzzi, her counsellor. 
The diild was conveyed in a gilt chariot. The magnates of 
the court of Zapolya, Petrovich, Podmaniezky, Toeroek, 
Verboeczy, and Bathiany, escorted him on horseback. Three 
waiting-maids were in the carriage with i^e infant king. At 
the door of the Sultan's tent the child, scared by the glittter 
of the arms, refused to let himself be taken, and clung erying 
to the breast of the nurse. This woman was obliged to take 
lum herself in her arms before the throne of the Sultan. 

This prince, distrusting the fidelity of the Hungarians 
Vol. II.— 15* 
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I he bad dnooffwed the nndentaiidiag of Zapolj» wiA 
the eourt à[ Y îeima, had resolred to take poeeession himself 
of OCbd, moà to take Queen Isabella and her son to Constan- 
tiiK^e, to be until majority the guardian €i the widow and 
the in&nt. laabdla, informed of this dea^ l^ her agents 
in Uie seraglio, had courted by ridi presets the frienddiip 
of Boxelana and of tilie Sultana Mihnnah, danghtor <^ Soli- 
man and wife of Bonstem. These two Snltanas acted ^roo^ 
Bonstem (m the mind of Soliman, and inflected his policy 
throogh his heart He contented himsdf with occnpying 
Ofen Dy his troops, and annexing this important fortress to 
the empire until the reign of the infimt long. He assigned 
to Isabella, as royal residence, Transylvania. The aga of the 
Janissaries noti&sd the widow to quit the palace and to pur- 
chase yokes of oxen to transport her treasures and her fur- 
niture into her new abode. The magnates, accomplices of the 
B^otiation of the court of Ofen with the court of Vienna, 
were sent captive to the fortress of the Seyen-Towers at 
CkMistantinc^le. 

xn. 

• 

Soliman returned slowly to Oonstantinople without 
haying encountered an enemy. During his expedition Barba* 
rossa had yanquished Charles Y. and Doria, or rather the 
elements had conquered fox him in the harbor of Algiers. 
One hundred and fifty Spanish and Italian yessels had been 
shattered in a tempest, aggrayated by a sea-fight, near the 
coasts of Algiers. The flag-ship of Doria himself was 
swallowed in the wayes. Ferdinand Gortez, who had some 
years before annexed the empire of Mexico to his country, 
escaped by swimming, and was a moment a slaye of the 
Mussulmans of the coast Charles V., depriyed by this dis- 
aster of the reinforcements and proyisions he was expecting 
by sea, retired, yanquished by the elements, from the ram- 
parts of Algiers, leaying the land to the Arabs and the sea 
to Barbarossa. 

The ambassadors of France, Paulin and Laforet, as if 
they had had the instinct that Africa would one day be a 
possession of their country, had followed Soliman into Hun- 
gary to encourage him to this nayal campaign against Charles 
V. They interfered also with a zeal more Ottoman than 
Christian in the negotiaUons of Soliman with Yenice, to 
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dissiiftde this republic from all alliance with Q^rman j againsl 
the Turks. Soliman charged Barbarossa to concert in all 
things with the king of France, Paulin and Pellicier even 
embarked on the Ottoman fleet. They were on board the 
«hip of Barbarossa when this admiral put in to Messina, 
bombarded it, and carried off among the spoils the daughter 
of the Spaniidi governor Don Diego, whose celebrated beauty 
had tempted the temerity of the Ottoman admiral, He 
made her his wife. 

The fleet, still directed by the two French diplomats, over- 
ran the Mediterranean, took in provisions in the islands of 
the gulf of Gaeta, approached the mouth of the Tiber, made 
Rome tremble and the Romans to flee into the Sabine moun- 
tains. It came at last to anchor at Marseilles in a friendly 
port, and rallied there the French squadrons to lay siege 
together to Nice. Barbarossa, the scourge of the sea, wag 
at Marseilles, the hero of the fetes and the enthusiasm of the 
populations of Provence. The patriotism of the nation saw 
much rather an ally in a Sultan, than an enemy in a Mussul- 
man. The. antipathies of religion gave way to the sympathies 
of policy. France dreaded more the European monarchy of 
the house of Austria, than the Asiatic preponderance of 
Solimaiw Nice saw for the first time i^n its sea> the Otto- 
man and the French flags united to secure the equilibrium 
of the European powers. 

XIV. 

These years of peace were employed by Soliman in re- 
forming the administration of his vast provinces, from Bagdad 
and Ethiopia to Ofen. Meanwhile, Ferdinand, tired of 
negotiating at Constantinople, had laid siege to Pesth. 
Soliman, indignant, resumed the route of the Danube. The 
entire empire seemed to issue with him from the capitaL 
The 2ôth April, 1543, the gates of Constantinople saw defile 
ike armed cortege of the padischak Three hundred rows 
of mules, of seven animals each, bearing the baggages and 
the treasures of the court; nine hundred saddle-horses led by 
their grooms ; nine hundred ranks of dromedaries, or raco» 
camel^ five thousand four hundred in number, laden with mu- 
nitions and with provisions ; a thousand armorers to repair 
Ûk^ arms ; five hundred miners to sap the walls, eight hundred 
gunners to serve the pieces^ four hundred agas, kyayas, &>a. 
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charged withtfceaecoinrt»«iidadwiniHtr>tk»of tfceanny, ilia 
high dignitariei of the eenglio, the cop-bearer, the high- 
trearaier, the manhal of the court; two thonsuid sfMihia on 
horseback at the head of iHiich floated their red banner ; two 
thooaand onloofedjia or troops in thepaj of the Saltan, nnder 
their green banners ; two thousand foreign caralryunder idiite 
banners, two thoosand salihdors under yellow banners ; then 
the members of the diran, the secretaries of state, the jndges 
of the army, the fonr rixiers ci the cupola — so named becaose 
they alone have the priyilc^ of sitting in the diyan nnder 
the cnpola that lights it ; t£e otiier yiziers preceded by horse 
tails, the signs of their dignity, the game-keepers, Ûke tal- 
ooners, the grooms of the Sultan leading the horses particu- 
larly appropriated to his service, animals picked fr<Mn all the 
prorinces of the empire, Arabian, Persian, Turcoman, Cara- 
manian, harnessed with saddles embrmdered with gold, and 
with bits and stirrups of silver; twelve tiiousand Janissaries 
armed with sabres, with lances, with arquebuses, bearing 
before thb select corps three horse tails ayed witii henna; 
behind them seven burners striped with bands of gold, and 
seven horse tails floating at the point of tall lances, an hun- 
dred trumpeters and as many drummers, their instruments 
swung from the neck by chains of gold; four hundred 
solaks or body-guards enveloping the Smtan with a cloud of 
steel, of plumes, of banners, of quivers in motion ; in fine, 
Soliman nimself mounted on a Persian steed of which the 
golden gloss bedazzled like a reflection of the sunlight, and 
which scarce gleamed athwart the mist of the waving plumage 
of the solaks— such was the personal pomp of the Sultan 
opening the march of the army. 

XV. 

We will not describe this caim>aign, of which the princi- 

Ï^al events were the conquest of Oran, the alliance with Po- 
and which solicited the support of the most formidable of 
its neighbors against its own dissensions, the junction of 
ten thousand Tartars, habitual auxiliaries of the Turks in 
their campaigns of the north, and the deliverance of Pesth. 

The return of the Sultan to Constantinople, after having 
distributed the army into winter-quarters, "was saddened by 
the death of the dearest of his sons, Mohammed, governor 
of Saroukhan. He wept him as a part of his glory which 
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riicmld survive him, and which was eclipsed before him. 
The great architect Sinan was charged to raise a mosque in 
the form of a tomb, of which the gloomy and naked character 
should attest grief as well as prayer. The genius of sorrow 
inspired Sinan. Three hundred thousand gold ducats or eight 
millions of francs were devoted by the father to the tomb 
of his son. To this he added schools, hospitals, and gratui- 
tous tables for the poor, to the end of perpetuating the bene- 
dictions of the Ottomans upon this fetvorite of 'his heart. 
Selim, though not the eldest of the other sons, received the 
government of Saroukhan or Magnesia. Mustapha, son of 
the Circassian, distrusted by his father, and removed to 
Amasia, felt keenly this afiront. Bayezid or Bajazet, the 
youngest son of Roxelana, was destined for the government of 
Caramania ; but his youth retained him still at the seraglio. 

The grand vizier Suleïman-Pasha, surcharged with eighty 
years of age and with his monstrous obesity, was dismissed 
with honor and substituted by the favorite of the Sultanas, 
Boustem-Pasha. Boustem was born in Croatia, brought up 
among the pages, promoted from grade to grade to equerry, 
to begler-beg, and then to grand vizier. He was but a 
soldier and a courtier formed to serv.e and to obey. Barba- 
rossa, full of glory and of dignities, died this year at Cou- 
stantinople. This son of the poor spahi Yacoub of Mitylefie 
bequeathed, in dying, to the Sultan his benefactor twelve 
hundred slaves and a hundred thousand ducats in gold. He 
lett as much more to his son. His tomb is seen concealed 
under ivy and cypresses upon a little promontory of the Bos- 
phorus above the murmur of the waves of the sea which he 
ensanguined by so many victories. More fortunate than the 
Themistocles of the Greeks, this Themistocles of the Otto- 
mans sleeps upon the shore which he had protected and 
aggrandized. 

Incessant alternations of war and of negotiations between 
Yi^ma and the Porte occupied during these almost sterile 
years the mind of the grand vizier. Charles Fifth and Fer- 
dinand, the Venetians and the French, the Poles and the 
Russians, contended openly for the friendship of the Otto- 
mans, reputed so few years before the common enemy of 
Christendom. Beligion went now for nothing in international 
negotiations. Austria stooped to purchase at least peace 
if not alliance, for an annual tribute of thirty thousand 
ducats by a treaty signed at Adrianople. 
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A Bosnian sUye, bron^^ up» Vke the grind finer 
BooBteniy among the pages of the eeraglio, Mohammed 
SokoUi, began to take the aaoendant of a sapmor mind in 
the oouncik of the di?an. Soliman appointed him, after the 
death of Barbarosea, capitan-paaha or adminJissimo of his 
fleets. He at the same time appointed mnfU Abou-Sooud, 
an eminent jnrisoonsolt. 

XVL 

An enToy of Alaeddm, Saltan of the Indies, who came 
to implore the protection of Soliman against the Portugnese, 
was admitted to lay his presents and his request before the 
Saltan. Roxelana sent the Indian prince presents of some 
splendid staffs embroidered with her own hands. She deter» 
mined, in the interest of her son Selim and of Roustem her 
son-in-law, to sustain the cause of Alaeddin against the 
Portuguese and the Persians. Ismael-Mirza, son of the 
sohah of Persia, first proYoked the war by an irruption upon 
Erzeroam and the defeat of Iskender-Pasha who guarded 
that frontier. The grand viiier Eoustem and Mohammed 
Sokolli, begler-beff of the army of Europe, received orders 
to assemble all &e contingents of fhe empire at Tokat 
Tokat was in Asia what Belgrade was in Enrope, the base 
of operations of the Turks against Persia. The two visiers 
mustered in the space of a few months one hundred and fifty 
thousand men and twenty thousand Janissaries. The Sultan 
was still undecided whether he should confide to them the 
direction of the campaign of Persia, or should go himself to 
engage a third time with enemies whom he had not found 
worthy of him. A reason of State, kept for a long time in 
the deepest silence, determined him. 

XVII. 

The poet warrior Schemsi, aga of ike spahis, a man 
initiated in all the family and political mysteries of the s^ 
raglio, arrived suddenly from Tokat, charged with a verbal 
message for the grand vizier. Eoustem apprised loyally or 
craftily his master of a lurking conspiracy or at least a dan* 
gerous fermentation which brooded in the army, and espe* 
cially in the ranks of the Janissaries since the arrivid in the 
camp of the Sultan Mustapha, his son, with his personal 
troops of Amasia. 
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It has been seen that these umbrages at the popularity 
and the ambition of young Mustapha were not recent in the 
seraglio. Already before the Hungarian campaign his 
father, informed of the fevor of the Asiatic troops towards 
his son, had left the old grand yizier Suleiman at Broussa to 
watch over the manœuvres aud movements of this prince. 
Selim I. had too well taught the Ottomans by his crime 
that an ambitious and impatient son was the most dangerous 
competitor for the throne of his father. Although Mus- 
tapha, son of the Circassian Sultana, was the eldest of the 
sons of the Soliman, the love of the Sultan for Boxelana, and 
his avowed preference for her sons, Selim and Bayezid, must 
have led Mustapha to fear that at the death of his father the 
intriguers of the seraglio and of the divan, bought by the 
favorite, would wrest &om him the throne and his life ; such 
fears might well urge him on to crime. His title as eldest 
son of the Sultan, his warlike character, sympathetic to a 
warrior race, his liberality towards the soldiers, his gentle- 
ness to the people, his address and intrepidity on horseback 
and in arms, his martial eloquence, the graces of his counte- 
nance, the very sentiment of interest and pity which his 
disgrace and his removal from the court inspired throughout 
the empire, made Mustapha the favorite of public opinion 
in the camps. 

His presence in the army of Eoniah revived these 
impressions in the eye and the heart of the soldiers. The 
grand vizier Boustem, son-in-law of Boxelana, interested in 
the future greatness of the brothers of his wife, discovered 
by instinct of terror and perhaps of hatred these predilec- 
tions of the army for Mustapha. The favors of an army, of^ 
which a cry can confer an empire, although innocent in him 
who inspires them, are easily crimes in him who dreads 
them : Boustem judged by some disclosures and some 
symptoms that the opportunity alone was wanting to the 
partisans of Mustapha. The long absence of the Sultan 
during a campaign in which the young prince must attract 
even involuntarily all eyes and glory, appeared to him to 
famish too strong temptation to his virtue. 

XVIII. 

These murmurs of the army conveyed by Schemsi, and 
without doubt aggravated by Boxelana, did not let Soliman 
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n. hesitate an instant about the means of preyeniing sach a 
peril. He sent back to the grand yizior the order to disband 
the army, to Mustapha the invitation to return to Amasia 
with the troops of his province ; he announced that he would 
go in person, at the commencement of autumn, to take the 
command of the Persian expedition. 

He planted in fact his tents at Scutari, the 28th August, 
1ÔÔ3, in the midst of the elite of his troops, commanded bj 
his old companions of glory. He gave to Sultan-Bayezid, 
one of the sons of Boxelana, the government of Adrianople 
during his absence; he authorized Selim, the second son, 
then governor of Magnesia, to accompany him in the Persian 
campaign, desiring to reflect upon this young prince, the 
object of his predilections, enough of glory to merit after 
him the candidature to the throne. 

He took also with him a third son of Roxelana named 
Zeauffhir. This young prince, disinherited by nature of ex- 
tenial gifts, was neither fit to wield the sabre nor to appear 
on horseback to the eyes of armies ; he limped in walking ; 
one of his shoulders higher than the other gave to his stature 
a deformity that condemned him to the solitude and the 
inaction of the seraglio. But all the gifts of soul, of heart, 
of intelligence and of character, compensated in him those 
defects oi body. These infirmities had made this child more 
dear to his mother and to the Sultan his father, who took 
pleasure in his conversatioD, seasoned with precocious wit, 
with graceful mirth and with happy repartees. He took 
him with him in his campaigns as the safest confidant of his 
cares and the most amiable recreation of his leisures. Zean- 
ghir, although the son of another mother than Mustapha, 
cherished from his infancy for this brother an affection which 
prevailed in him over all the rivalries of blood and over all 
the jealousies of family. These two princes loved each 
other, amidst the hatred of their mothers, with one of those 
passionate attachments which are the despotisms of nature. 

XIX. 

At tiie rumor of the march of his fiither, Mustapha, 
without mistrust of the accusations put in action against him, 
rejoined with his troops the imperial anny at the head-quar- 
ters of Eregli, on the route of Broussa to Tokat. His unex 
peoted presence, the number and discipline of his cavaliy 
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the beauty of the horses, the richness of the nnifomis and 
the arms, the manly confidence of the young warrior who 
commanded them, dififased through the camp an emotion and 
a murmur of enthusiasm which appeared to the Sultan a con- 
firmation of the accusations of the grand vizier. The Janis- 
saries, happy to contemplate in Mustapha the prince who was 
one day to reign at their head, gathered in crowds around 
his tent to salute his presence in the camp. 

Their imprudent shoutings and felicitations, reported by 
apostate informers to the ears of the Sultan, were interpreted 
as indications of an explosion which nothing could longer 
restrain. Secret councils were held to a Me hour of the 
ni^ht between the viziers and the Sultan in his tent. Zean- 
ffhir himself was put out of the way : the arrival of his cher- 
ished brother in the camp of their father inundated him with 
joy. He hoped to renew with him in the campaign the 
mtimacies and the confidences from which absence had so 
long weaned the two friends. He was astonished at the 
delays which court etiauette opposed to their interview. 

Soliman sent to Mustapha to say that he would admit 
him the following day to the ceremony of hand-kissing in his 
tent 

XX. 

The next day in fact, after the hour of prayer at noon, 
the viziers and the generals went in cortege to the tents of 
the prince to accompany him ceremoniously to the .audience 
of the Sultan. Mustapha was dressed in a rich caftan ; he 
rode a Turcoman horse worthy, in the Arabic expression, to 
be the " throne of a Sultan." The soldiers pressed tumul- 
tuously upon his way to salute their idol. The acclamations 
which rose around him rung as far as the tents of his father. 
Soliman fancied faction in each cry of the enthusiasm. This 
idolatry of his son seemed to command his abdication ; he 
was no less indignant at it as father than offended as sover- 
eign. He was not one of those characters that collapse at 
the clamor of a soldiery or of a populace. His heart the 
more resisted a voluntary degradation in proportion as it 
was insinuated to him with the more insolence. He remem- 
bered the condescension of his grandfather Bajazet II., coming 
down from the throne for exile, but finding death between 
exile and the throne. The murder of the sons of his prefer* 
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«noe, the ruin of BoxdanA, the tyranny of the army, tl» 
anarchy of the empire, the eclipse of his glory at the decline 
of his life, arose before him to command him to forget that 
he was a father, if he wished to remain a sovereign and to 
sarriye his reign as a great man. It was no more a son that 
he was awaiting, but a rebel who was come to demand the 
empire through the Toioe of his aooomplices; he hesitated 
then no longer. * 

XXI. 

Mustapha was ffuilty but of the murmurs of the army 
and the hopes which they attached to his youtL He dis- 
mounted and entered the tent of his father to prostrate him- 
self at his feet, and to receive the kiss upon the eyes, that 
sign of patriarchal tenderness which superiors, old men and 
fathers, give in Turkey to those whom they receive with 
affection. He had kept on his arms according to the usage 
of the sons of the Sultans, who alone have the privilege of 
appearing in arms before their father. The chiaoux who 
kept ward in the ante-chamber disarmed him. This accusa- 
tory precaution made him blush and turn pale. He obeyed 
nevertheless the chiaoux. 

On entering the second apartment where he thought to 
see his father opening his arms to receive him, he saw but a 
dismal solitude; he hesitated to enter the divan, when the 
curtain, which separated this apartment from the hall of 
audiences, arising of a sudden, showed him, instead of his 
father, a sinister group of mutes or executioners of the se- 
raglio. These murderers precipitated themselves upon the 
young prince, threw around his neck the bow-string, the 
usual instrument with which they strangle their victims 
Innocence, astonishment, indignation, horror of execution, 
youth, which shrinks from death, gave to Mustapha, although 
disarmed, the strength to break the cord, to shake off the 
arms of the headsmen, to prostrate them at his feet, to drag 
ihem as far as the door of the outer chamber as the bull does 
the ill-aimed axe and the ropes of the slaughter-house. 
Already his cries invoked with the name of his father the aid 

* What a plaidoyer in extenuation of onr historian's present hero in 
committing the same atrocity which he has blackened with equal rhe- 
toric in other Sultans, where the circomstances were incalonlablj mora 
extenuating I — Tranàator, 
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of the Janissaries excited in a throng around the barriers 
which enclosed at a distance the tents of the Saltan ; his 
voice, heard by them, mighj change his execution into coro- 
nation ; Soliman, a concealed witness of the struggle, opened 
the curtain which separated him from the scene of the mur- 
der ; he threw a significant glance at the mutes of whom 
he rebuked the sloth in menacing themselves with death; 
Mustapha, at the si^ht of his father implacable, forgot to 
defend himself, and died floored under the knees of the mutes. 
The curtain fell back. 

Soliman ordered to trail the body of his son upon a oar- 
pet to the door of the tent, and to expose it in defiance to the 
eyes of the Janissaries in consternation. He knew that fac- 
tions expire with their idols, and that no one dares avow the 
intention of a crime when the crime ceases to have prospect 
or means of success. 

The sight of the inanimate body of Mustapha diffused 
grief, terror and silence through the army. The soldiers 
defiled with moist eyes but mute lips before their idol of the 
morning and returned to their tents to weep. 

A decision of the mufti, a sacred judge who stops the 
mouth of murmur, was posted in the camp, the sole explana- 
tion imposed on the Sultans respecting their coups d'Etat 
These decisions are always conceived under the form of an 
anonymous question addressed by the sovereign to the inter- 
preter of the law, and in the form of a response equally 
anonymous and brief to the question. 

" A merchant of this city," said the post-bill, " has, during 
a journey, confided to his slave Zaïr, his wife, his childreii 
and his business. The slave has, in contempt of the laws, 
dilapidated the affairs of his master ; what is the punishment 
deserved by the slave Zaïr ? — The slave Zaïr deserves death," 
replied the mufbL 

All murmurs ceased before this decree of the supreme 
organ of justice. The crime was supposed from the moment 
the judged authorized death. 

A single heart in the whole «amp protested for the inno- 
cence of Mustapha against the rigor of his father; this 
heart was that of a friend. Zeanghir ran up at the noise of 
the' struggle between Mustapha and the mutes; he arrived 
but to be present at the last gasp of his brother. He threw 
himself upon the body, covered the corpse with his embraces, 
filled the tent with groans and imprecations against the oar 
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lamnuitoni and the aasasBins of his brother. SoKman, to 
whom these reproaehes were the cruellest of remorses, ordered 
ZeaDg];iir to be torn off the body of Mustapha ; but it was 
too late ; grief had burst the heart of Zeanghir ; instead of 
one corpse two were brought to the father. In striking the 
son of the Circassian, he had killed the son of Eoxelana : 
fraternal friendship had avenged nature. 

XXII. 

Public opinion remained undecided on the crime or inno- 
cence of Mustapha, this Don Carlos of the Ottomans immo- 
lated by hb father. The grand vizier, Eoustem-Pasha, 
whom the army reproached with having exaggerated the cir- 
cumstances to his master, took upon him the justice or the 
crime of the deed in order to leave all the pity to the Sultan, 
requested to resign the seals of the empire and to carry into 
an apparent disgrace from his master the responsibility and 
the odium of the execution. Ahmed-Pasha, a general loved 
by the troops, was appointed grand vizier in his place. 

But before giving up the seals of state, Roustem had 
insured by another murder the security of the Sultan and 
the succession of the throne in the children of his mother-in- 
law, the Sultana Eoxelana. Mustapha had a son detained 
a hostage and tended by his mother in the seraglio of Broussa. 
It was feared that the Janissaries, transferring to this child 
the predilection which they bore to the father, might decree 
him the crown in some new sedition. The young mother, 
who trembled incessantly at Broussa for the life of her child, 
threatened by Eoxelana, never allowed him out of her 
presence for a single instant : she imagined that her shadow 
would defend him against every snare. 

Eoustem, at the moment of the death of Mustapha, sent 
secretly to Broussa a chief of the eunuchs charged to execute 
this son of Mustapha. The eunuch feigned the wish to give 
a rural festival to the Sultana and to her son at a country 
seat in the environs of Broussa. The infant on horseback 
preceded some paces his mother, shut up. according to usage, 
with her women in a wagon with gilt grating drawn by oxen. 
Her eyes did not lose sight of her son. 

The eunuch, to deceive maternal vigilance, had given orders 
to the wagon-drivers to break the axle as if by accident 
on the way. While it was being repaired he led on the boy 
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in adyanoe of kis mother, to arrire, he said, as quick as 
possible at the garden. The young Sultan saw no snare, 
and let his horse be urged along. At the moment when he 
descended on the threshold of the Kiosk, the eunuch, drawing 
from his bosom tne fatal noose, presented it to him in the 
name of his grandfather. " The Sultan," said he, " wishes 
that jou cease this instant to live." '^ This order is to me 
that of God," replied the son, brought up in adoration of the 
supreme will, and he held forth of limself his innocent head 
to the cord. 

Meanwhile the mother, seized with a sinister presentiment, 
had descended from the vehicle and ran trembling and 
dishevelled on the traces of her son. She found his body on 
the steps of the Kiosk. It was thus that she learned by the 
murder of her child the murder of her husband. 

XXIII. 

Soliman II. smiled no more afber this murder. He 
sought diversion from his melancholy only in his campaigns 
and the cares of the throne. His rapid expedition into 
Persia was terminated by a treaty of peace negotiated in 
fighting, and signed during the retreat to Amasia. 

An intrigue, ascribed to Roxelana, recalled him from 
Amasia to Constantinople. This Sultana, having cot rid of all 
competition for the throne on the side of the children of the 
Circassian, desired now to deliver the son of her predilection 
Bayezid, firom the the competition of the elder son Selim, on 
whom Soliman intended the throne should devolve after him. 
Bayezid in genius and beauty resembled his mother. The 
mother and uie son conceived together a romantic artifice 
intended to secure the empire by anticipation to Bayezid. 
They got a slave of Bayezid, whose features resembled those 
of Mustapha, to play the character of the deceased prince, 
and to raise in arms by this resemblance and by a popular 
story the partisans of Mustapha in Turkey of Europe. This 
fiction was to gather around the false Mustapha the soldiers 
and the populations of the Danube. Bayezid was either to 
join them or to combat them, alike sure of being proclaimed 
by the rebels if they triumphed, in unmasking the falsehood 
of his slave, or of meriting well of his father if he should 
disperse them by means of his personal troops. This trick 
easily deceived &natical soldiers and an ignorant peasantry 
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The fiJse MusUph» inianreoted the tonm of the banradcB «nd 
of the peaMots of Nicopolis, and mardied, swdling as it 
advanced, upon Constantinople. 

The promptitade of Soliman defeated this plan. Dis- 
daining to cope himself with an impostor} he sent the 
grand viiier, Ahmed-Pasha, with a select corps of Janissaries 
and of spahis into Europe. The impostor, yai^raished at 
ihe first shock, fell into the hands of Ahined. He avowed 
upon the rack the complicitj of Bayezid. Soliman, on re* 
turning to Constantinople, had the slave and his followers 
^rown into the sea. He trembled to have to punish a second 
time in the face of the world the domestic crime of a son, 
and to rend the heart of the mother. Roxelana, attributing 
to the levity of youth the fiiult of her son, obtained the life 
of Bayezid by answering for his r^ntance. But the orim* 
inal, having before his eyes the fate of Mustapha, fe^mbled 
to app^ &fore his father. 

ooliman, as if to a^ravate his terror, refused to receive 
him in the seraglio. He assigned him a secret audience in 
an isolated Kiosk, surrounded by the woods of the Bosphorus, 
called the caravansera of the Carians. Bayecid, upon dis- 
mounting at this unwonted threshold, was disarmed by the 
mutes like his brother. He no longer doubted his fate, and 
trembled as if under the hand of the headsman. 

" Do not fear, my beloved son, do not fear," cried from 
the bottom of the grated platform a voice in which he re- 
co^ized that of his mother ; " I am here." Bayezid, tran- 
quillized by this voice, appearéd nevertheless dumbfounded by 
the presence of his father. Soliman spoke to him as an 
indulgent father. After a conversation mingled with severity 
and tears, he had him brought a sorbet of reconciliation. 
The hand of Bayezid trembled still in raising the cup to his 
lips ; this cup of peace had been often in the East the cup 
of death. Soliman left his son to feel a moment the anguish 
of doubt, then taking himself the cup, he drank it off. 
Bayezid, pardoned, returned to his government of Amasia, 
to weave, at his mother's instigation, new plots against his 
father. • 

* Another proof of what I noted on occasion of the plot of Ibrahim, 
A8 attesting a real debility of character in Soliman. No man, says the 
proverb, is a hero to his valet ; and his weaknesses, we may be snrei are 
known still better to his wife. — Tramlator, 
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XXIV. 



Meanwhile Roxelana could not pardon the grand yizier 
Ahmed for having sounded too thoroughly and revealed too 
loudly the &ults of her favorite. It was expedient to stifle 
with his life the mysteries he had disclosed, and the mysteries 
perhaps more heinous which he had suspected in the conduct 
of the favorite and her son. She incriminated his acts in the 
eyes of the Sultan ; she reminded him that his appointment 
to the rank of vizier had been but a concession to the 
murmurs of the Janissaries the day following the death 
of Mustapha. It was Boustem who had had the devotedness, 
and Ahmed who had got the reward. The Janissaries had 
triumphed in him ; who knows but he may aspire to govern 
through them ? A minister, surrounded with the favor of the 
seditious, could not be innocent himself; prudence, if not 
justice, prescribed to remove him off the steps of the throne. 
The sole disgrace that discourages factions and their hopes 
is death : that of the faithful A^ed was resolved on. 

Nothing announced it to Ahmed ; but a grand vizier was 
always, at that period, suspended between favor and the 
bowstring. The bolt which was to strike them never rumbled 
above their head. A few days after the reconciliation of 
Bayezid and Soliman, Ahmed, in entering the seraglio, was 
arrested on the Uireshold by the chief of the chiaoux of the 
chamber. '^ Make thy prayer,^' said to him the executioner, 
'^ the padischah wills that thou shouldst die." " I am will- 
ing," responded Ahmed, without asking what was his crime, 
and without murmuring against his destiny. He requested 
as the sole favor to be strangled by a friend who accompanied 
him, and not by the degrading hands of the mutes. His 
last breath was a pardon of the deluded and ungrateful mas- 
ter who had ordered his execution. 

Boustem, the son-in-law of Boxelana, excluded from 
affairs but to take off the odium of the death of Mustapha, 
was recalled to power. 

XXV. 

The mosque of Soliman II., called the SoUmamehy the 
most splendid monument of the reign and of the capital, wad 
inaugurated the 16th August, 1ÔÔ6. Soliman devoted to it 
eight hundred thousand gold ducats and fifteen years' labor 
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The garden of this mosque oontamed the tomb of its foimder. 
The cupolas, the minarets, the porticoes cooled by sparkling 
fountains, the doors chiselled by Arabian art, the columns of 
red granite, the obelisks which had borne formerly on their 
summits the statues of Venus, then those of Justinian ; the 
capitals of Parian marble, the pulpits, the choirs, the oandel- 
abras of gilt bronze, the transparencies on which the sun 
painted gardens of flowers or the flaming letters of the name 
of Allah ; the schools, the seminaries, the hospitals adjacent, 
the plane-trees and the cypresses detaching their gloomy ver- 
dure on the dazzling whiteness of the façades — ^all these made 
the Solimanïeh the diadem of Constantinople. 

While Soliman was constructing this masterpiece of 
architecture, in the mixed style of Arabic, Greek and Otto- 
man, Rozelana and her daughter the Sultana Mihrmah, wife 
of ihe grand yizier Roustem, constructed likewise their 
mosques, one to cover the tomb of Rozelana at Scutari, the 
other the tomb of Mihrmah at the bottom of the gulf of 
the Golden Horn, on the declivity of the hill of Aïoub. 

The Sohah of Persia judged these works of sufficient 
historic magnitude to send Soliman an embassy of congratu- 
lation on their completion in his reign. The style of the 
letter of the Schah of Persia attests the deference of the 
princes of the East for the son of Selim I. " thou," said 
this letter, " thou who art &vored with divine grace, thou 
who art fraught with the gifts of the Omnipotent, Sultan of 
the two faces of the globe. Khan of the two seas 1 thou who 
art the equal of Solomon, Sultan Soliman, may thy banners 
for ever float on a level with the firmament, may the titles of 
thy reign to the remembrance of men be engraven upon 
everlasting tablets." 

The favorite wife of the Schah of Persia wrote the 
favorite wife of the Sultan, Rozelana, and her daughter 
Mihrmah, the like felicitations on the pious monuments which 
these Sultanas had founded. 

" May the fervent prayers to which Q^d gives ear," said 
the Persian Sultana to the Russian Sultana, " be addressed 
to the master of her who is surrounded with the splendor of 
the morning star, beautiful as Ferenjis, powerful as Balkis, 
noble as Souleika, pure as Mary the favorite of ages, the 
Sultana Khasseki ; for the Koran blesses those wEo build 
houses to the Lord and who repose in their shade." 

The answer of Rozelana borrowed from religion, from 
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history and from poetry, the same images: **I have re- 
ceived," said Roxelana, " as a gift of Paradise, the pearls of 
the brightest prayers (sic) of the rosary of angels, the most 
fragrant coral of the vows of believers in the mosques ; these 
vows are addressed to me by her who is endowed with the 
youth of the houris, with the virtue of Souleikah, with the 
power of Darius, and who is mistress of the master of Iran, 
the Mary inspired by the wisdom of Jesus, the star of majesty, 
the pearl of the crown of chastity, covered with the veil of 
modesty, the woman cloistered from the eyes of the pro- 
fane! '»♦ 

Boxelana, as dear as ever to Soliman II., mother of two 
sons heirs to the empire, dreaded by the viziers, honored by 
the people, illustrious by her renown throughout the whole 
East, as much a queen in her mature years for her counsel 
as she had been in youth for her beauty, still beautiful in her 
decline, died some days after completing her tomb. 

Soliman, who lost in her the charm of his early years and 
the support of his old days, desired to |)lace her near him in 
death ; he deposited the body of his favorite in his own sepul- 
chre. His grief was solemn and inconsolable. The man 
capable of loving with so much constancy a single woman 
amidst the licenses of polygamy, and the slave capable of 
inspiring her master with such a love, were doubtless not 
unworthy of one another. Great attachments suppose great 
souls ; love is merely an attraction, but its constancy is a 
virtue. 

The mysteries of the harem, half disclosed by the 
ignorance and the envy of contemporaries, have caused to be 
attributed to the Eussian Sultana ambitions and murders of 
which the real causes have not transpierced the walls of the 
seraglio, but it is the misfortune of despotic governments 
not to be able to either explain their acts or justify their 
motives. Their terrible silence leaves all to conjecture and 
much to calumny. Phantoms are children of the dark. 
History, in its obscurity, dares neither to praise nor stigma- 
tize the memory of the favorite of Soliman. If she be taxed 
with his crimes and* his weaknesses, she should be credited 
for his virtues and his greatnesses ; for she had a large part 
in his heart, in his* life, and in his glory. 

* This correspondence of a pair of Oriental Bluestockings, or rather 
Précieuses ridicules^ presents a carious example of what the female or the 
human mind is in its literary infancy. — Trandaiorf 

Vol. il— 16 
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XXVL 



The favor of Roastem surviyed his mother-in-law. The 
Saltan, grown old, left him to manage at his will the details 
and negotiations with Austria, which filled up the last years 
of the reiffn. But already the ambitious dissensions of 
Bajedd and of Selim empoisoned the old age of the father. 
Precise and secret documents, disclosures of ministers 
respectmg the mutual hatred of these two princes^ elucidate 
at present these riralries. 

Bayezid had returned to his government of Amaôa; 
Belim, ffovemor of Saroukhan, resided nearer his father at 
Magnesia. Selim had an interest in ruining his brother, 
whose intrigues presaged a dangerous competitor. One of 
the confidants of Selim, Mustapha-Beg, a man of two faces 
and a double tongue, formerly confidant of Bayeiid, proposed 
to him to set a snare for his brother. Selim consented. 
Mustapha-Beg, thus authorised to treachery, wrote to 
Bayezid, that Selim', a prince abandoned to idleness and 
debauchery at Magnesia, was the sole obstacle to his accession 
to the Uirone, but that this obstacle was easily removed 
by a declared hostility and an open war, in which the victory 
would not fail the most valiant. He in consequence advised 
Bayezid to write to his brother a letter of provocation which 
would drive him to some measures easy to incriminate to the 
eyes of Soliman. 

Bayezid followed this perfidious counsel ; he sent Selim 
an outrageous letter with the symbolical insults of a woman's 
cap, a gown and a distaff. Soliman, informed of this outrage 
by SeluQ, sent to Bayezid a confidant charged with a severe 
reprimand. Mustapha, to inculpate Bayezid with the appear- 
ance of rebellion to the paternal rebuke, posted agents near 
Amasia who killed the messenger of the Sultan. Soliman, 
deceived by this crime, sent Mohammed-Sokolli at the head 
of twenty thousand men against his son. The two armies 
encountered at Koniah ; Bayezid, vanquished, fled to Amasia. 
He thence wrote a letter of repentance to his father, to 
• implore his pardon and that of his foifr sons. Mustapha 
intercepted likewise the letter. Soliman, indignant at this 
silence, marched himself towards Koniah. Bayezid, attended 
by some thousands of his partisans, fled with his wife and his 
four sons into Persia. The pepole and the army wept him ; 
he had the favor of the Ottomans as he had had that of his 
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mother, on aooount of his beaat j, of his eoor^, and of his 
constancy in the love of a single woman. The licentious 
morals of Selim, his round and rubicund visage, his promi- 
nent eyes like those of the men of the North, his preco- 
cious obesity which made him waddle in walking, ridiculous 
on horseback, depopularized him in the eyes of the soldiers. 

XXVII. 

Soliman II. ajid Selim wrote to the Schah of Persia to 
refuse an asylum to the rebel. The Schah did not comply 
with these odious solicitations. Bayezid, independently of 
his title of guest, was to Persia a pledge of future interven- 
tion in the affairs of Turkey. Bayezid, on arriving at Tauris^ 
with his harem and his^ troops, was received as a sovereign.* 
Tahmasp had poured upon his head thirty vases full of gold 
pieces, of pearls and of precious stones. Nine horses of 
blood, caparisoned with gold and rubies, were presented him 
by the groom of the Schah. Soliman, offended at this re- 
ception of his rebel son, wrote more severely to Tahmasp : 
^^ Love and anger emanates equally from God,'' said he to 
him. '^ To do good to the perverse, is to do evil to the 
good." 

Bitter and venomous correspondences were long ex- 
changed between the two courts. " This haughty Persian, 
this Schah devoid of reason, receives in his capital my guilty 
son; I believe no more in his word, and I am going to take 
up arms against him." 

Meanwhile the warlike character of Bayezid and the 
number of troops who accompanied him into Persia, began 
to disquiet the Schah. " Distrust," it was remarked to him, 
'^ a son who has raised his hand against his ûither ; he medi- 
tates assassinating you to take possession of your dominions." 

One day as he was attending by the side of Bayezid at 
a military fete, the umbrages of the Schah, provoked by 
calumnious symptoms, were so sudden and so extreme, that 
he rose from his seat and entered his palace under pretext of 
a sudden illness. Bayezid, informed of the alarms which 
he occasioned the Schah, and of the dangers which menaced 
himself, rolled himself with despair on the carpet, and wished 
to kill with his own hand his wife and his four children, to 
rescue them from the ai^r of the deluded Persians who 
besieged his residence. The storm appeared dispelled ; but 
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a few dATB after, during a festival whidi was g^en to the 
Sohah, the guards rushed upon Bayesid, manacled him with 
his sons, threw them into a dungeon, and slew by treachery 
the thousand companions of his exile. This assassination 
was but the prelude of another. 

The two courts had at length come to an understanding^ 
through their negotiators. £a. ambassador of Selim, Ali- 
Aga, who was at the time a practised executioner of murder, 
arrived at Tauris under pretext of complimenting the 
Schah. The king asked him if he could distinguish Bayezid 
amonff other Ottomans confined like him in the prison of the 
capitu. Ali-Aga replied that he had not seen him since 
in&ncy and that he was not sure of recogiizing him, unless 
J>y his arched eyebrows and dark ey^. The Schah, to pre- 
vent all error, ordered the beard and the hair to be shaven 
off the unfortunate Bayezid: Ali-Aga, then introduced into 
the prison, strangled Bayezid, and his four sons upon the 
body of their father. 

Entire Persia was indignant, and wept this murder of a 
guest and of a captive of the nation and his four innocent 
children.. The five bodies, brought back by Ali-Aga to 
Selim, were buried in the first city upon Turkish territory at 
Siwas, near the northern gate, where their cupola still sad- 
dens the traveller. 

Some days after having received the notification of this 
murder, Soliman, condemned twice to rejoice at the death of 
his children, passed designedly on horseback before the resi- 
dence of the Persian ambassador, to testify to him his grati- 
tude, and to show him that he bore still lightly the weight 
of his cares and years. Three hundred thousand ffold 
ducats, sent to Tauris by Pertew-Pasha, paid the Persians 
for the blood of the rival of SeUm. 

The grand vizier Roustem, who dreaded the reign of 
Selim, and who cherished in secret for Bayezid the predilec- 
tion of Roxelana and of his wife, the Sultana Mihrmah, died 
of grief for the murder of this prince. The fortune of the 
Ottomans and the genius of Soliman, experienced in the 
knowledge of men, had prepared him a successor capable of 
upholding the decline of the reign, in Mohammed-SokoUi, 
but Mohammed-Sokolli did not immediately succeed to 
Boustem. 

The fortune of Eoustem equalled the wealth of the 
Roman proconsuls, Crassus and Lucullus. Eight hundred 
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farms in Europe and in Asia, five hundred water-mills, two 
thousand slaves, three thousand war-horses, twelve thousand 
camels, five thousand caftans of honor, destined for presents, 
eight thousand turbans, two thousand cuirasses, six thousand 
saddles, embroidered with silver, one hundred and thirty 
stirrups of gold, seven hundred sabres incrusted with pre- 
cious stones, eight hundred Korans with binding enriched 
with diamonds, a library of five thousand volumes, one hun- 
dred and twenty mule-loads of gold and jewelry, in fine, two 
million ducats of coined gold in his domestic treasury — such 
were the riches accumulated in a few years in the hands of 
a grand vizier, who lavished them, however, with as much 
liberality as he received them from his master. The public 
treasury was likewise gorged with the revenues of provinces 
and the tributes of conquest. 

XXIX. 

An ambassador of Soliman II. attended, the 30th Nov- 
ember, 1562, at the coronation of Maximilian, as King of 
the Romans, at Vienna. Hungary, Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Transylvania, were agitated by an adventurer, named John 
Basilicus, son of a merchant of the Island of Oandia, who 
had been adopted by the despot of Samos, Heraclides. 
This ambitious and active adventurer obtained of the Em- 
peror of Austria the recognition of his pretensions to the 
principality of Moldavia. Aided by fifteen hundred Ger- 
man cavalry, he dethroned the waywode of Moldavia, Alex- 
ander. The dispossessed waywode came to Constantinople 
to request succor and vengeance. But having neither army 
nor treasure to support his reclamations, he succumbed before 
the intrigues of the envoys of Heraclides, who ofiered the 
Porte a tribute of forty thousand ducats annually, for the 
investiture of Moldavia. 

The excesses and the insanities of this adventurer soon 
drove the boyards to insurrection. In a second Sicilian 
Vespers, the Moldavian patriots massacred, in a night, all 
the Hungarian and German soldiers with whom Heraclides 
had infested their country. He himself, besieged in one of 
his strongholds and forced to capitulate, was slain with the 
blow of a club by the ferocious Tomza, to whom the Mol- 
davians decreed the throne. Soliman II., indignant, re- 
proved this sanguinary revolution of barbarians, and re-estab- 
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liflhed the former prince, Alezaader, on the throne of Mol- 
davia. 

France asked of the Sultan the co-operation of his fleet to 
conquer Corsica. Florence signed with him a treaty, that 
eqoaliied it with Venice in its commercial relations with 
Turkey; and which assured to its manufacturers the mo- 
nopoly of the silks of Broussa, the most abundant and the 
most priced of Anatolia. 

XXX. 

The island of Malta alone stood in his way towards the 
close of the reign of Soliman II. The vanquisher of 
Rhodes endured with impatience another Ehodes rebuilt in 
the seas of Sicily, and interposed between his tributary pro- 
vinces of Africa and his ports of Europe and of Asia. His 
cherished daughter, the Sultana Mihrmah, did not cease to 
urge him to this conquest, as a pious work, which would 
merit for him the intercession of the Prophet. 

The death of Barbarossa had deprived him of the sole 
arm capable of conquering Malta. However, a young Groat, 
named Pialé, at first a page of the imperial palace, then 
chamberlain, and presently admiral, had arisen, by his pas- 
sion for the sea and by some bold expeditions in the Morea, 
to the rank of Capitan-Pasha, or supreme admiral of the 
Ottoman fleet& The Sultan, to recompense his zeal and 
enhance his authority with the sailors, gave him in marriage 
'one of his grand-daughters, the Sultana Gewher, daughter 
of Selim. Pialé had brought into the service of the Sultan 
another Barbarossa, the corsair Salih-Beis, whose name was 
the terror of mothers and of daughters, on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, Salih was the son of a shepherd of Mount 
Ida, which overlooks the beach of Troy, on the sea of 
Tenedos. The sea, constantly before his eyes, allured him 
early to its hazards. 

Another corsair, named in Europe Dragut, and in Asia 
Torghoud, had likewise been enlisted by the capitan-pasha, 
Pialé, to add to the fame of the Ottoman marine. Torghoud 
was the son of a Christian peasant, of the small village of Ser- 
oulout, on the coast of Caramania. An expert archer, a vigor- 
ous wrestler from his boyhood, the instinct of war and adven- 
ture had led him to join a pirate bark which was scouring the 
gulf of Satalia. His audacity and his success had raised 
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him to the oommand of a squadron of corsairs which made 
a descent upon Corsica. Made prisoner by Andrew Doria, 
in an encounter upon those coasts, he had rowed as a slave 
on the benches of Poria's galley. Eansomed by Barba- 
rossa, and charged with aA expedition against Naples, he had 
ravaged Castel-a-mare, carried off a thousand children and 
women into slavery, attacked the galleys of Malta, carried 
off a treasure of one hundred thousand ducats from the 
Order, formed a rival squadron to that of Barbarossa, 
and founded a floating empire upon the iBSgean Sea. 

Solim&n II., who recruited every where the sea com- 
manders, so rare in his nation, had taken him in his pay and 
authorized him to elevate a pennant on his poop, the badge 
of the command of a squadron. His return into the port 
of Constantinople, after long campaigns against Doria, the 
Venetians, and the Order of Malta, in the Mediterranean, re- 
sembled a display of the spoils of the Christian world. His 
vanguard galley, mounted by the capitan-pasha, Pialé, trailed 
behmd its stem on the foam of the sea, the grand standard 
of the Spanish army, vanquished in Africa, representing a 
Christ on the cross. Upon the bridge of vessels, which fol- 
lowed that of the admiraVs, five admirals, Neapolitan, Si- 
cilian and Spanish, captives, were loaded with chains. The 
people and the army bordered the banks of the Bosphorus. 
Soliman looked upon this triumphal return from the windows 
of his kiosk opening upon the sea. The prisoners, relieved 
of their irons after tms ostentation of victory, were impri- 
soned in the arsenal, and treated with the honors deserved 
by their courage. 

These triumphs,. due mainly to Torghoud and to Salih, 
encouraged the Sultan to try an attack upon Malta. Pialé 
commanded the fleet In chief; Torghoud and Salih, the divi- 
sions ; the old vizier, Mustapha-Pasha, the troops of debark- 
ation. His title of descendant of Khaled-ben-Walid, stand- 
ard-bearer of the Prophet, and his age of seventy-five years, 
passed in camps, gave him an ascendant almost religious over 
the army. Seven thousand Asiatic spahis, one thousand 
from Mitylene, five thousand Janissaries from Asia, thirteen 
thou^nd volunteers, four thousand spahis and Janissaries 
of Adrianople, composed, with a numerous artillery, the 
troops of siege. One hundred and eighty vessels, of all 
classes, conveyed the men, the artillery, the munitions and 
provisions. 
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The IMi BUy, 1565, these two Irandred male wUt^œd 
the horiioii to the eyes of the Ejii^ts, between Sicily and 
Malta, and debarked the next day twenty thonsand Otto- 
mans on the southern beach of the island. Torghoud, oat- 
stripped by the Ottoman vessels, arriyed some two days after 
with the elite of his pirate warriors. The batteries thun- 
dered against the fort Saint-Elma, which answered like a 
volcano to the fire of the Ottomans. Tcnrghoud, in whom 
audacity was the sole tactic, ordered the storm of the 
fort by his three thousand AMcans. At his voice they 
rushed upon the wall as to a boarding. While Torghoud, 
erect upon the breach of the parapet, encouraged them with 
the blade of his sabre, a ball firom the fort striking upon a 
stone and glancing upon his breast, laid him bleeding and ez- 
niring in the dust at the feet of the seraskier. The aged 
Mustapha threw his cloak upon the face to hide his death from 
his soldiers, and seatioff himself tranquilly in his place, 
awaited the victory or tne martyrdom of fire, with the im- 
passibility of a hero. 

The fort conquered by the blood of Torghoud surren- 
dered after three days' storming to Mustapha. Seven hun- 
dred Knights were buried in the ruins* The barbarian and 
fanatical vanquisher had the bodies torn limb from limb, and 
the bleeding members nailed to floating boards in form of 
a cross, which the waves drove to the foot of the walls of 
the city. The grand master, Lavalette, a Frenchman, like 
Villiers de L'Ile- Adam, had sworn to surrender to the Turks 
but a sepulchre. He shocked humanity and dishonored his 
cause in surpassing the atrocity of the Turks. ThcKnights 
massacred in cold blood the Turkish slaves confined on the 
island, and charged the cannons with their severed heads to 
send them in death-challenge to the Ottomans. 

Hassan, son of Barbarossa, joined the fleet some days 
later with thirty vessels and three thousand artillery-men» 
Son-in-law of Dragut, he came to avenge the father of his 
wife.* He was intrusted with the assault of the fort St. 
Michael, a projecting promontory which shut in the port. 
Two months, twelve assaults, six thousand dead in the army 
and on the galleys of Pialé, could not prevail over the intrepi- 
dity of Lavalette and his band of heroes. 

The 2d September, the capitan-pasha, Pialé, and the se- 
raskier, Mustapha, resumed the sea without taking back to the 
Sultan other fruit of their expedition, than the. humiliation 
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of his arms. Oliristûuiity had trinmplied by the hrayery of 
a few Knights upon a rook. 

The admiral had orders to bring into port the fleet and 
army, but in the night time, that the daylight might not 
show the shame of the Ottomans. The old seraskier, Mus- 
tapha, having presented himself in the divan as fifth vizier, 
the Saltan did not speak to him. 

Solimap, incapable of enduring the diminution of .his re- 
nown in the eyes of his people at the decline of his life, 
wished to retrieve himself on land by another campaign on 
the Danube. Àrslan, or the lion, governor of Ofen, impa- 
tient for the contest with Austria, commenced it himself 
without waiting orders from the Sultan. Count de Salm, 
general of the troops of the Empire, fought Arslan, drove 
back his troops, and massacred without distinction the Otto- 
mans and the Hmigarians, of whom he proclaimed himself 
the liberator. 

Soliman hastened at last, with the grand vizier, the two 
armies of Europe and Asia, and all the generals formed 
under him in ms fourteen campaigns. Age and infirmity 
hindered him from marching on horseback. He traversed 
Thrace, Bulgaria, Servia, in a vehicle like a rolling tent, 
from which he dismounted but by night. The grand vizier 
went some hours before him to level and widen the route of 
the Balkans for the passage of his curricle. At BeWade, 
Soliman recovering his vigor at the sight of the enemy^s ter- 
ritory, crossed the Danubs on horseback between the ranks 
of the two armies and planted his tents at Semlin. The 

CDg King of Hungary, Sigismund Zapolya, came to salute 
as his protector, surrounded by four hundred magnates 
on horseback. The presents which he brought to Soliman 
were worthy of the occasion ; that of Soliman to him was 
a throne. He promised the young king that he would not 
return to Constantinople until he had forever confirmed him 
in his dominions. The Emperor sealed this promise by kiss- 
ing Sigismund on the eyes. 

A bridge across the Drave, formed of one hundred and 
twenty pontons and of the length of five thousand ells, 
passed the army into Transylvania. Soliman, seated on 
the deck of a gilt galley which he had sent him upon f^om 
the mouths of the Danuoe, was present at this passage, saluted 
by the salvos of his artillery and by the acclamations of two 
hundred thousand soldiers. He directed the army upon 
Vol. II.— 16* 
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EWgeth, of wUoh he iridied to make an Ottomairlmlwark 
like Ofen and Belgrade. 

The goremor of Ofen, the intrepid but nnfortonate Mo- 
hammed-%eg, somamed Arslan or the lion, joined the Sal- 
ten at the fiunoos village of Siklos, oelebrated among the 
Tineyardfl of Hungary for the excellenoe oi its wines. The 
reverse of Arslan at the commencement of the campaign, 
Ins premature aggression a£on Oonnt de Salm, and eq>eciidlj 
the intercepted letters of this general, in which he spoke 
ÎBsalttnfflj of the grand risieri Mohammed-Sokolli, wrong 
firom Soliicnan a secret consent to his execution. 

The fdllowing day, Arslan, without suspicion of the lot 
awaiting him, i^peared, escorted by a magnific^it troop of 
cuirassiers before the tents of the Sultan. He descended from 
his horse at the door of the tent of council, and took his seat 
on the divan, in qmdity of viiier to participate in the delib- 
eration. The grand vizier rose, and advancing towards him 
with an indignant countenance : '* What do you pretend to 
do here ? " said he to him. *^ By what order have you aban- 
doned the troops ? And to whom have you committed the 
command of Ofen, which is confided to you ? The padis- 
ohah had appointed you b^er-beg, and you gave up his pro- 
vinces to the infidels. Woe to you, wretch ! your sen- 
tence of death is pronounced. Take this man off from the 
fftce of the earth," added he, addressing himself to the 
ehiaoux. 

Arslan was led out of the tent by the ehiaoux, with % 
naked sabre above his head. The old vizier, Ayas-Pasha, 
his former friend, in front of whom he passed, said to him 
with compassion : '^ You see, Arslan, the things of this life 
are brief and transitory; repent and turn your eyes to 
heavoL" Arslan thanked him with a look, and addressing 
himself to the headsman, "My dear master," said he, 
" shorten pain, and apply well the thumb to the throat" Then 
kneeling of himself upon the carpet, he let himself be stran- 
gled without a çroan. 

This execution inflicted on a general, and a brave man, 
whose crime was to have disobeyed and not to have van- 
quished, confirmed the obedience and the discipline of the 
army. The army and the Sultan arriving the 5th August 
before Szigeth, found the city defended by the windings of 
the Almas still less than by the hero Zriny who com- 
manded it 
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Zrinj, witliout beinff fri^tened by the two hundred thou- 
sand men who coyered the banks and the hills, had a cross 
of iron planted on the donjon of the fortress, the exterior 
ramparts hung with blood-colored drapery, and the great 
tower covered with sheets of tin sparkling in the sun's rays to 
serve as objects for the balls of the Turkish batteries. Forced 
soon to abandon the lower city, he set it on fire himself 
before falling back upon the citadel : Soliman s^it to offer is 
Tain to Zriny the sovereignty of Croatia for the capitulation 
of the place ; in vain had he led before the walls a bod. of 
Zriny, made prisoner in a sortie, the drawn sabre above his 
head,* as if he would wring a weakness from the father by 
the danger of the son ; nothing could shake the hera U 
was less slow to demolish Szigeth than to conquer it. 

Affcer fifteen days of fruitless assaults, the Ottomans 
exploded under the principal bastion a mine like a crater 
of powder, which hurled a piece of wall into the air. The 
central tower, which contained the powder magazine, re- 
mained alone, erect amidst the ruins. Zriny, determined to 
bury himself under this monument of his duty and of his name, 
asked his companions which were those who wished to die. 
Six hundred presented themselves. He harangued them 
less as a soldier than a martyr. Then he had his chamber- 
lain to dress him in his richest uniform, took in his purse 
two hundred ducats with the effigy of the Sultan, " in order," 
said he, *'that the soldier who should pick up his body, 
would not have to complain of having found but a vulgar 
spoil," and placed in his bosom the keys of the citadel. 

'^ As lonç," said he, '^ as this arm shall have power to 
lift itself in defence of them, no one shall wrest from me these 
keys nor this gold. Upon my corpse he may take them who 
will ; but I have sworn that, in the Turkish camp, no one 
shall point me out as vanquished or captive. 

XXXI. 

His standard was carried before him, his page held 
behind him his buckler ; without helmet and without cuirass 
he descended into the court, he harangued with a martial and 
a holy eloquence the six hundred Knights and soldiers to 
whom he had communicated his heroism, and three times 
made the name of Christ resound beyond the walls. At 
the third cry the gates opened ; a mortar, loaded with grap#- 
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ihoi, TOTiitad upon a oolmnn of Turics idio ooyered the 
draw-bridge flame and death. Znny rashed, sabre in 
hand, with his band of heroes, upon the mnltitade of ene- 
mies. Pierced wiUi two ballets in the breast and five arrows 
in the neck, he fell upon the bodies of his equerry and page, 
stricken with him. The Janissaries, scattered by the f^iry 
of this sortie, drew near upon his fall, raised hun up, and 
carried him, still breathing, upon ^eir shoulders before the 
aga. They laid him on one of the monstrous cannons that 
had battered the city, and cut off his head upon this block, 
not unworthy of him. 

XXXII. 

The Turks rushed into the citadel, over the bodies of the 
six hundred companions of Zriny, and chained, immolated, or 
carried off the women and the children that remained in the 
place. The grand yizier having asked a young cup-bearer 
what were the treasures of his master concealed in the ruins: 
^ My master," replied with ostentation the young Hunga- 
rian, '* posseraed one hundred thousand Hungarian ducats, a 
hundred thousand crowns, a thousand golden cups of all 
dimensions, and a rich service of plate ; but he destroyed 
all ; he hardly leaves fifty thousand ducats deposited in a cas- 
ket ; but he leaves treasures of powder which are going to 
burst beneath your feet, and to ingulf you in the ruins, to 
which you have set fire yourselves." At these words the 
magasines of Zriny, kindled by the desperate hand of his 
page, exploded accordingly, and buried five thousand of the 
victors in the crash of the fortress. 

The last breath of Soliman exhaled at the flash and at 
the thunder of this explosion of Szigeth. Affected with a 
dysentery, and enfeebled by the long fatigues of this war, 
he died on the night of the ôth September, taking with him 
the joy of this last triumph. 

The ^and vizier, Mohammed-Sokolli, who, by his order, 
concealed his illness from the soldiers, concealed with still 
more care his death. For fear of an indiscretion, which 
might rumor the event unseasonably, he made away with the 
physician who attended his last moments. Feridoun, the 
private secretary of Soliman, and Dja£eir, his head groom, 
friends both of Sokolli, were the sole confidants of this mys- 
tery. The grand visier, forging the style and writing of the 
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deoeased, difEiised among the army letters of SoHman, in 
which this prince congratulated his troops, complûned of 
not being able to recompense them yet with his own hand, 
and ordered his yisier to lead the army back to Belgrade. 

The troops, accustomed to see the aged Sultan behind the 
gilt grating, and under the curtains of his litter, had no sus- 
picion of his death. The army ebbed slowly back towards 
Belgrade, carrying in its train the corpse of its Prince, which 
seemed to cause a reflux in the fortune of the Ottomans, 
carried to its apogee in Soliman and destined to decline 
affcer him. 

xxxin. 

History has compared him to Louis XIY. He had in 
fact, with this prince, the long reign, the majesty, the choice of 
able men, the fortune to give rise to them, to dbcem them, 
to converge upon his person the splendor with which they 
dazzled their age, the authority which imposes obedience, the 
fidelity which sustains its good servants ; but he had not as 
precursors, a Kichelieu and a Mazarin, to prepare and smooth 
for him his reign.* He was to himself his Mazarin and his 
Bichelieu. Son of a barbarous, soldierish, and parracidal 
fftiher, he educed, from the anarchy and the tyranny of 
camps in which he found the empire, civilization, organiza- 
tion, and the legitimacy of monarchical power, restored or 
created by his institutions. The state in which he found his 
people, and the state in which he left them on quitting life, 
are the most impartial judgment of his reign. The Otto- 
mans were but an army ; he made them a nation. 

XXXIV. 

This nation had conquered and assimilated under its 
hand, during the fourteen last campaigns, Bhodes and Bel- 
grade, the two bastions of the Empire, one on the sea, the 

* This analogy is not happy ; Soliman had jnst this preparatoiy pre- 
decessor in his father Salim, t^o did a serrice of precisely the lUce 
nature as the French ministers. Bnt M. de Lamartine is too poetio or 
humanitarian to be able to appreciate the Cromwellian energy of the 
man who rescued the Ottoman empire from an anflrchy far more danger- 
ous than the baronial one of France, that of the army and the reigning 
family. Accordingly what he goes on to repeat of Selim is mere rant, 
if indeed it be not riietwic toset off his hero.— TVvtmftiftr. 
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otf^r on tlie I«dcL Egjpt, Syria, M«sq>olaima, Heétns, 
Mecca, Bagdad, the Crimea, the two coasts of ^e Black 
Sea, the months of the Danube, Moldaria, WaUaohia, Ser- 
yia, Transylvania, Croatia, Albania, the Morea, Hungary as 
fiur as Ofen (Bade) and Sn^eth, a part of Poland, were solid- 
ly annexed to the monar^y, either by direct goyemors or 
thorough national bat tributary princes, enfeoffed to the 
Umpire as clients to their patron : an immense confederation 
extending from the Tigris, firam the Nile, from the Euph- 
rates to the Danube without respect to races or reli- 
gions, and which embraced the Ottoman Empire in a circle 
of alliances, of which the moying principle wasjit Constan- 
tinople. The Roman Empire, in the palmiest days of its 
expansion, the empire of Constantino at ByEantium, had 
not coyeied so yast a superficies of the globe with their 
l^ons. One hundred and twenty millions of subjects, 
recognised the authority of Soliman II. 

But it was a small matter to haye completed the con- 
quest, it was necessary to create the ^yemment ; in this 
we see conspicuously the genius of this lawgiyer. A suryey 
of his institutions will enlighten history as to the economy, 
religious, ciyil, judicial, administratiye, financial and miU- 
tary, of the Turks at the close of the gre&t reign of Soli- 
man. A people is summed up in its institutions. Its arms 
may agsrandiie it; its organization alone perpetuates it. 
Nine reigns had giyen space to Turkey; Soliman, by his 
laws, gaye it time, gaye it futurity. 

XXXV. 

The Koran was the entire code ; the body of the oulé- 
mas was its interpreter. Theology and jurisprudence were 
but one and the same profession. But it was necessary to 
assure the body of these theological jurisconsults, the infor- 
mation, the science, the subordination, the mutual control, 
the independence, the moral dignity which would answer for 
the intelligence, the morality and the authority of their de^ 
cisions. They were the depositaries of the whole ciyil por- 
tion of the government ; they were to the Turks of Soliman 
in the 16th century, what the church was with its authority, 
its dignities, its riches, its universal education, and its eccle- 
siastical tribunals after Charlemagne in the West. 

But Soliman, at onoe khalif and sovereign, had imposed 
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on tibem an orgaain^on, a discipline, a promotion, roles wldch 
the Christian princes of the West did not dare to impose on 
the ministers of the pontiff of Rome. The two powers, 
namely the spiritual and the temporal, did not exist in Tur- 
key, and did not struggle in an organical anarchy. The 
sovereign was confounded with the pontiff, the mufti ap- 
pointed and deposed by him, and the oulemas were but his 
council of conscience. In order, however, that this council 
of conscience should appear independent as the voice of Qod 
in human affiairs, Soliman had made it a body which bore 
some analogy to the parliaments under the French monarchy. 
This body was educated and recruited in the medresses or 
seminaries of the mosques supported by foundations and by 
allowances from the State. Soliman had hierarchized them 
into ten classes or grades distinguished by graduated salaries. 
It was necessary to pass from one grade to another by the 
judgment of one's peers to arrive at the summit of the scale. 
The oulemas, thus admitted into the body of the magistrates, 
enjoyed the double privilege of being exempt from all taxa- 
tion and of transmitting hereditarily, not their functions, but 
their property to their diildren. This privilege, in a country 
where confiscation was the common law, constituted soon in 
the oulemas an aristocracy of fortune, which indicated a 
real though indirect perpetuity of weidth, of independence, 
of consideration and of superiority over the other classes of 
the nation. It is thus that Soliman wished to assure in 
future the preponderance of a civic class over a miltary oligar* 
ohy, the essential vice of a conquering people. 

XXXVI. 

The penal laws, till then arbitrary, were reduced to 
writing, for the regulation of decisions. Crimes against 
morals or against the inviolability of woman, that first 
property of the Ottomans, were partly mitigated, partly 
aggravated. Fines punished a mere look or a word addressed 
by a man to the wife or the daughter of an Ottoman. Death 
punished the abduction of a boy or a girl firom the house of 
the father or of the wife, ^tercatipns between men or 
between women, the beard pulled, insulting language, assault, 
blows, wounds, murder, were graduated in penalty as in in- 
jury. 

Theft, pillage, robbery, repressed by penalties proportioned 
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to the grsrit J of the offoiioes, were HaUe to ^le penalty of 
loeing the hand only for horse-stealing ; to the penalty of 
death only for burgUury and for theft of a slave. The cities 
and Tillages W^re re^>on8ible for the yalne of property taken 
with yiolenoe upon their territory. Perjury, forgery, counter- 
feiting were punished with the loss of a hand. Calumniators, 
deûui^rs, usurers lending at oyer eleven per cent, cruelty to 
animals, those auxiliaries of man and animated works of the 
Creator, received legal chastisement Maximum prices, 
modifiable according to the plenty or the scarcity of provi- 
sions, fixed the rates of all articles of consumpticm or of 
luxury. The use of wine, forbidden by the Koran, tolerated 
by usage, became an offence i^ainst religion, morality and 
the law. 

The use of coffee was just introduced into Syria by the 
camel-drivers of Arabia. They had remarked that their 
camels when fatigued resumed vigor and gave signs of gaiety 
and intoxication after having browsed this shrub. The same 
sensations experienced by themselves after having drank a 
decoction of the bean, diffused the taste throughout the 
desert. It thence passed gradually along to Constantinople. 
Houses were open to prepare this beverage for idlers ; they 
were called cçffee-houses from the name of the shrub of which 
they sold the juice ; they became places of meeting, delete- 
rious to the public peace like the houses that vended wine. 
The government had the oulemas to, examine if coffee, as an 
intoxicating drink, was not implied, by construction of the 
text of the Koran, in the proscription of wine. The deci- 
sions were contradictory and the penalties adjourned. Some 
called coffee an enemy to sleep and to fecundity ; others 
called it the genius of dreams and the source of imagination. 

The ruling character of the penal code of Soliman was 
mitigation of penalties, suppression of the penalty of death for 
secondary crimes, the substitution of fines imposed by the 
courts for the ferocious law of retaliation, applied by the 
vengeance of the insulted man or of his family. 

XXXVII. 

The finances of the empire were simplified and r^ular- 
iaed imder Soliman II. ; the public revenue flowed abundantly 
from four stated sources : 

Customs^— duties rising to two per cent on Mussulmans, 
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to five per cent, on trîbutary sabjeots^ to ten per eent. on 
fbreigners. 

ïithes imposed upon all the productions of the earth, 
consisting of a twentieth upon cultiyated products, of a tenth 
only upon fruits or crops produced spontaneouidy by the. 
soil, such as wood and pasturages. 

The land tax bore equally upon i^ioultural products and 
upon the soil itself independently of those products. This 
impost, liBkid according to a genend I'^gister — ^a primeval insti- 
tution of the East * — ^is inyariable : an abatement is made 
the tax-payer in case of drought, inundation, or sterility. 

In tàie the oi^itation tax — that personal impost, is propor- 
tional and progressive. The subjects are divided into three 
classes : the rich, the comfortable, the poor : each subject 
pays according to the category in which he is classed. Per- 
sons incapable of procuring by labor this tribute, to the State, 
women, minors, ihe blind, the enslaved, the infirm, those 
devoted to a contemplative life, and to religious mendicancy, 
are excepted. 

Two other but irregular sources, confiscations and the 
products of mines, pour considerable sums into the treasury. 
All mines of gold, of silver, of iron, of lead, of copper, owe 
a fifth of their produce to the State. Almost all these im- 
posts, with the exception of the confiscations, were farmed off 
to speculators, charged at their risk and peril with the re- 
covery and payment to the treasury of a fixed amount 

XXXVIII. 

These revenues are paid into four departments of the 
treasury, having each its destination of special expenditure : 
the first of the departments receives the product of the tithes 
and mines, as also the portion of the legal booty (the fifth) 
attributed to the sovereign from the spoils of war : it is 
charged with providing for the wants of orphans, of the 
indigent, of travellers, and the subsistence of the poor. 

The second department receives the land-tax, the capita- 
tion, the confiscations, the tributes : it defrays the expenses 
of construction and repairs of fortresses, bridges, caravan- 
seras, public hotels, the salaries and pay of the oulemas and 
the soldiers ; it is the budget of public instruction, of the 
magistracy, and of the army. 

* A lort of Doom's-day book. 
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The tUrd ^parimeiit leoeiveB tlie prodaoe of tlie esdieats 
from heirless inheritanoes : it is charged with the hospitals, 
the care of the siok, the expenses of their sepulture, the 
sii|^rt of foundlings : it serres also, bj the same charitable 
destination, to pay fines imposed on poor offenders nnable to 
satisfy justice, according to the principle oi the Koran : 
^ Alms touch the hand of Gk>d before fidling into the hand 
of the poor." 

The fourth department receives the customs and tithes. 
The produce is appropriated to the asôstance which the State 
acknowledges itself to owe, conformably to the fraternal 
precepts of the Mussulman religiouj to Mussulmans not pro- 
prietors, to insolvent debtors, to volunteers who arm for ^ 
country, to pilgrims to Mecca without the expenses of the 
pilgrimage, to even foreign travellers who are short of money 
in the midst of their route, to slaves without the means of 
paying the price of their ransom agreed upon with their 
owners, and to recover thus their liberty. 

XXXIX. 

The Sultan levies on the general revenue a civil list or 
subsidy consecn^ed to the splendor of the throne. The 
intendant of his household receives for this purpose a fixed 
sum of eight hundred and fifty thousand piastres ; of nine 
hundred and fifty thousand piastres for the support of the old 
seraglio, ^e retreat of the Sultans and the Sultanas ; a far- 
ther sum of two hundred and fifty thousand piastres for the 
hotel and mess-room of the pages. The intendant or steward 
of the kitchens disposes of nme hundred thousand piastres; 
4he intendant of the stables, of three hundred thousand ; the 
chief of thé black eunuchs, of six hundred and sixty thousand 
for the support of the imperial harem. 

The Sultana Validé, or mother of the reigning princes 
has personal domains and appanages, as have also the princes 
and princesses of the imperial family. Lands of a consider- 
able revenue are given as supplements of salary to the grand 
viziers, the capitan-pashas, the governors of provinces. 

Military fiefe or timars pay the cavalry, and are also 
become the salary of a large number of the public function- 
aries. 

The clergy, the mosques, the magistracy, the schools, the 
libraries are not paid by the State, but receive their allow- 
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anoes upon the pious establiriiments and on the wako«&, or 
inyiolaUe lands of mortmain in the guardianship and under 
the administration of the mosques. 

XL. 

The budget of receipts and expenses is regulated eyery 
year ; the State has no public debt The personal treasury 
of the Sultan and the public treasury are distinct. The 
Sultan loans to the treasury in its wants, and reimburses 
himself in its abundance. 

The defberdar is the minister of the financed ; he receives 
erery night the account of the operations in receipt and dis- 
bursement of the day ; he communicates it twice a week to 
the grand vizier. The regular pay of the troops is his first 
duty and his most terrible responsibility. 

XLL 

The war administration is the greatest solicitude of a 
conquering people. Peace is however the principle of the 
Ottomans, according to this saying of the Prophet : " Man 
is the work of God ; cursed be he who dares destroy him." 
War, add the sacred commentaries, ought to have no object 
but to propagate and glorify the word of God, to serve the 
faith, to prevent national calamities. When it is declared, 
every Mussulman is a soldier ; all are bound to march and 
fight without pay, if the public treasury cannot defray the 
expenses of the war. Those who possess property should 
contribute spontaneously from their rortune. 

When the State has need of marching but a portion of its 
forces, the unmarried must be called upon in preference. 
The Sultan must precede hostilities bv a summons. It is 
forbidden to kill prisoners, women, imots, children, or the 
infirm. The law forbids to mutilate the enemy, to cut off 
the nose, the ears, or any other part of the human body. 

The subjects not Mussulman are not admitted into the 
army. Keligion is the principal title to naturalization. 

XLIL 

Soliman reformed and completed in many respects the 
military state of the Ottomans by land and by sea. The- 
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ieet was eompoied of three faundred sail ; tbe regular army, 
of three hundred thousand men ; the movable artillery of 
three hundred gons. The Janissaries, of whom the origin is 
known, the djebedjis or armorers, the t(^jis or artillerymen, 
the train soldiers of the artillery formed the Ottoman in- 
fuitry ; the spahis and the salhidars, the cavalry. 

The usage had ceased of enrolling forcibly Christian 
diildren in the Janissaries, and if any were enlisted, thej 
were no more obliged to abjure their religion. This body, 
beoome almost hei^ditary, was recruited from the children 
and the immediate relations of «the deceased members. The 
number, long amounting to not over twelve thousand, rose to 
sixty thousand under Soliman, and soon after to over two 
hundred thousand. Reprimand, imprisonment, whipping, 
perpetual imprisonment, and death, were the disciplmary 
penalties prescribed by the rules of Soliman. 

The Sultan became an honorary member of the Janissa- 
ries. A throne-hall, in commemoration of this confraternity 
of the prince and his soldiers, was set apart in the barrack 
of the imperial orta. Every time the Emperor passed before 
the barracks, the Janissaries had the privilege of offering to 
him a cup of sherbet. . The chief of the black eunuchs filled 
the cup with a handful of gold, and gave it back in the name 
of his master to the officer for his soldiers. 

Besides these corps of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
the sinews of the army, the militia furnished by the timars 
as the condition of their feudal investiture, sent, under Soli- 
man, two hundred thousand men into the active service. 

XLIIL 

Provincial productions in building-wood, rosin, pitch, tar, 
hemp for cordage, canvas for sails, were imposed upon the 
provinces for the supply of the fleet. Nicomedia furnished 
the oak and the pine ; Cavala the iron ; the island of Negro- 
pont the tar ; the borders of the Black Sea the hemp ; the 
factories of the Dardanelles the canvass. The large maritime 
cities were taxed with one or more vessels fully equipped. 
Gallipoli, Salonica, Constantinople were the seats of foun- 
deries of brass cannons, forges for anchors, factories of powder. 
Independently of the fleet of the Red Sea, which cruised 
between Suez and India, two squadrons came forth each 
spring from the p(^ (^ Constantinople in order to cruise, one 
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in the Blaek Sea, the other in the Meditemnean, to pacify 
revolts, to collect tributes, to repress pirates, to show to the 
African tributaries, to allies, to enemies, the naval power of 
the empire. 

The grand admiral or capitan-pasha, almost absolute in 
his authority, was called " the Sovereign of the Sea.'* The 
thirty small islands of the Archipelago belonged to him as 
salary; six hundred officers, servants or slaves, composed 
his housdiold ; he enjoyed honors nearly equal to those of 
the grand vizier. 

• 

XLIV. 

Soliman completed, by the constitution of the family, the 
conversion into laws of the manners, the usages, the tradi- 
tions, the prescriptions or the religious tolerances of the 
Mussulmans. 

Marriage was declared religiously and civilly obligatory 
for the propagation of the human race. Although the 
Koran, which had reformed the promiscuity of the sexes in 
Arabia, permitted to espouse as many as four women, the 
Turks rarely married more than one. They could not marry 
their slaves before having given them their liberty. AU 
marriage between a Mahometan woman and an infidel was 
forbidden. The husband of several wives could not favor 
one at the expense of the others ; even in case of sickness, 
he was forbid!den to reside in the house of one of his wives 
without the consent of the others. If he travelled and could 
take with him but one of his wives, it was not choice, it was 
lot that decided. The first wife had, however, some privi- 
leges, according to the maxim of the Prophet : ^^ We love 
what is new, we respect what is ancient." 

The allowance which the husband was to make to his 
wives for lodging, clothing, support, service, was prescribed 
by law in proportion to his fortune. He could not constrain 
them to leave the country or change the city against their 
consent, nor to attend him on his travels if they were un- 
willing; he could not refuse them to see their parents or 
their near kindred at least once a week. Repudiation was 
subjected to the severest conditions which could secure the 
wife against the caprices or the calumnies of the husband. 

The duties of father and of mother towards their children 
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were to feed tiiem, to bring up the ^Is to the age <rf matri- 
moDT) the boys to their majority. 

The duties of diildren were to proyide for the subsistence 
not alone of their father and mother, but of all their near 
relations. The father had the right of appropriating the 
fruit of the son's labor, to marry at his pleasure his minor 
children; but, onoe attained to their majority, he could not 
dispose c^ them without their consent. 

The paternity of the State was eztmided to foundling and 
abandoned children. Orphans were adopted by the oollectiye 
society, nursed, fed, clothed, educated at the expense of the 
State. The law presumed them and declared them firee : 
*' He who finds a child at the door of a mosque, of a bath, 
in the street or in the fields,'' says the code, " shmild first 
take it home with him and neglect nothing to save it. If he 
who has found the infant adopts it, he contracts towards it 
all the duties and all the rights of a parent and reciprocally. 
If no one adopts the child, it becomes the pupU of the 
State." 

XLV. 

The administration of the empire, that aspect always defec- 
tire, up to our own days, of Ottoman civilization, savors of 
the nature of a government of conquest — of tributary sub- 
jects rather than citizens, of delegated proconsuls rather th^ot 
responsible administrators, of diversities of races, of manners, 
of religions, in provinces successively annexed. The national 
unity, which was not effected In the subjects, made impossible 
an unity of administration. All was feudal or arbitrary in 
a conquering community which dominated by its delegates, 
but did not govern by itself. However, the administration 
attained some regularity under Soliman. 

It was controlled and supervised by two grand councils 
of state or divans. The first of these divans, or the political, 
judicial, administrative and supreme one, assembled in the 
seraglio of the Sultan, under a cupola constructed by Soliman 
for its sessions. . He attended it, or was supposed to attend 
it, behind a window veiled with a curtain. The divan 
assembled once a week. It consisted, under the présidence 
of the Sultan, but of eight political councillors, the highest 
functionaries of the State. A semi-circular sofo, covered 
with cloth of gold, placed under the cupola, served as seats 
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io the yiders and ^e hi^ digmtaries admitted to this dis* 
cussion of affairs of State. The grand vizier sat alone in 
the centre and in front of the rest of the conncil. The hi^h 
admiral or capitan-pasha sat on the right ; on his lefb, the 
two chief justices of the army and the high officers of the 
empire. The pashas of three tails and the viziers present at 
Constantinople might attend. 

A minute etiquette, regulated by the master of the cere- 
monies, assigned to each his seat, his place, his precedence 
in the halL The session opened at sunrise. After the first 
part of the session, a repast was served to the divan in the 
h&ll ; one was also served at the same time under the peris- 
tyle, to twelve hundred Janissaries, spahis and salihdars, 
who formed the guard of the divan. If they refuse to touch 
it, it is a sign of mute murmur and of approaching revolt 
which warns the viziers to search the causes of their discon- 
tent. 

After the repast the grand vizier and the members of the 
divan are received by the Sultan in the hall of the throne : 
such is the imperial divan or council of minbters. 

That of the Porte or of the grand vizier, presided over by 
this minister, opens five times a week ; it is surrounded with 
less mystery, but with no less solemnity. All the high officers 
of the government attend it; the people are admitted to pre- 
sent their petitions ; it is a court of requests and justice rather 
than a council of State. Other divans more confidential are 
convoked by the grand vizier for the deliberation and solu- 
tion of affairs of administration ; their decisions are submit- 
ted by the ^and vizier to the Sultan. He himself explains 
the matter m discussion.; he gives his opinion the last, so as 
to lay no constraint upon the freedom of opinion of his col- 
leagues and inferiors. 

XLVL 

Under the grand vizier and under these divans, the gov- 
ernors and the pashas were delegates almost sovereign in the 
administration of the empire. This universal proconsulship 
was exercised by aeams or sheiks, municipal magistrates of 
each town, of each village, of each tribe, and annulled, 
with the exception of the jurisdiction of the cadis, all higher 
administrative power. The empire was thus a confederation 
of provinces arbitrarily ruled by absol^^te governors under 
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ta abtohrte grand Tiner answering for Ida administration, 
not to the laws, bat to a matter more absolute still, holduig 
in his hand the head, bat not the hand, of his lieutenants. 
The ttme govemor or p«^ possessed all the powers con- 
foimded: the army, the administration, the finances, the 
polioe, the execution or prevarication of the laws ; he levied 
the taxes, he farmed the tithes or the costcmis, he c<mfirmed 
or withdrew the fiefii or timan, enlisted ta-oope, inflicted fines, 
corporal punishments, imprisonment, death itself, declared 
and mtde wtr upon the tribes adjacent to his government ; in 
a word, reigned, governed, administered, fiith^ or tyrant of 
bit «rovince, aocordbg to his virtues or his vices. 

It was the administration of an empire placed at discre- 
tion, a state of siege in perpetuity given up to a military 
prooonsuL We may conceive the inconveniences of such a 
oonfbsion of administrative powers arbitrarily exercised, far 
from the e^e and from the hand of the sovereign, over popu- 
lations which had no other resort than lamentation or rebel- 
lion. Accordingly, whilst the empire was being aggrandized at 
the centre, by conquest, was perfecting itself by laws, letters, 
arts, luxury, glory, diplomacy, it was decaying at the cir- 
cumference by mal-administration. • The organic vice of the 
Ottoman race, a vice inherent in independent tribes and a 
conquering people, was defect of administrative organization.* 
No administrative progress was possible or durable in a sys- 
tem where the provinces were but satrapies, as in Persia. 
The administration was the administrator. 

It was through this vice that the Ottoman empire declined, 
became poorer, more sterile and less populous in the provinces 
as a nation, whilst it was rising to its apogee as a military 
power and as a capital to the eyes of Europe. The genius 
of religion, the genius of justice, the genius of legislation, the 
genius of war, respired in this people ; the genius of rule, of 
unity, of uniformity, of hierarchical accountability, which is 
that of the Western peoples, left a ^eat blank in its nature 
and in its destiny up to our times. It possessed an immense 
territory, riches of soil, of climate, of population, active and 

* I beg onoe more to caution the reader that this rant about Ûia 
Ottoman nxce is an efifect, not of race, but entirely of barbarism. With 
the sole exception of France, the most civilized states of Europe are not, 
even still, a great way beyond Turkey in administration. And the good 
reason is that this, in the organical conception, is the highest, and there • 
fore latest, development of government. — Trcmalatùr. 
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incalciilable, and it did not know how to work them. All was 
about to dry up under its hands — soil, population, riches. 

It is by this startling experience that it came to perceive 
too late this vice of its fulministrative organisation ; it is in 
connecting it by the hand of its reformatory princes and of 
its statesmen, that it may be regenerated. It is to this 
national regeneration that its two last Sultans, Mahmoud and 
Abdul-Medjid, have devoted iheir reiffn and their life. If 
their people understand them, they will not only be the first 
Emperors, but also the first patriots of the race of Othman. * 

XLVIIL 

The court of the Sultan resembled at once a family, a 
tribe, and an army. The seraglio contained no fewer than 
twelve thousand messmates eating the bread of the master. 

By a reminiscence of the paternal authority, so revered 
among the Orientals, the most intimate and most inseparable 
officer of the reigning Sultan was his former preceptor or 
khodja, an old man whose counsels often supplemented the 
lessons he had given him in his youth. 

Then came the iman or grand almoner of the palace, 
assisted by thirty-two muezzins, selected among the men 
endowed with the most melodious voices to call to prayer from 
the top of the minaret, and to psalmodise with the iman in 
the private mosques of the seraglio. 

Then the grand physician (hakim-baschi), seconded by 
twenty-two subordinate physicians and surgeons, members of 
the corps of the oulemas. 

Official astronomers and astrologers charged to study ths 
heavens in order to determine the hours propitious to the 
acts of public or private life of the Sultan. 

The miralem or standard-bearer of the prince, directing 
the military band of the palace, charged to deliver to the 
governors and the pashas the standards and horsetails, 
emblems of their dignity. 

The chief of the bostandjis, governor of the seraglio and 
of the houses of pleasure of the sovereign, on the banks of 
the Bosphorus and the Propontis, and hekosman of the barks 
of the Sultan when the prince sails upon the two seas. The 

* But how can the author hope that any efibrts could avail, since the 
deficiency is, in his mind, a thing of natnre, that is of race ! — TranslatoTf 
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poUee of the aen^io bdoogs to him; tiie jukn and Iwadb- 
men execute his or^n ; he anperriâes the exeeations ; he is 
inrisible ; his name diffosea terror ; he has under his orders 
fifteen hondred^boetandjis or armed gardenia, cIkm^i among 
the aix thonaand gardeners of the imperial palaces irhidi 
form part of the guard of the Sultan. 

The head groom, who has under his cnders two thousand 
six hundred grooms and a corps of six thousand Bulgarian 
peasants as stablemen and valets of the army. 

Eight hundred tent dressers, charged to {dant and ^read 
the tents of the Sultan and of his ha^m on the heights of 
the Bosphorus, or in the gardens of the seraglio, for the halts 
or recreations of the court 

The hi^h-treasurer, who keeps the roisters of the 
treasury ; the intendant of the Sultan's table, with fifty sub- 
intenduits ; the head baker, overseeing one hundred and fifty 
bakers ; the head cook, directing two hundred cooks ; the 
grand officer of ices, sherbets, firmts, and sugars, with a like 
number of servants in his offices. 

XLIX. 

The military or domestic guard is composed of solaks or 
body-guards, divided into four companies ; one hundred and 
ûfty peîks, wearing splendid uniforms, and of whom twelve 
surround the Sultan when he goes abroad on ceremony ; two 
thousand five hundred hostandjis ; four hundred baltadfisj 
(or hewers of wood) charged with the special guard of the 
princes and the princesses of the imperial harem ; fifteen com- 
panies of ehiaoux, a sort of police always with the sovereign 
and the mmd vizier to execute their orders of urgency; 
eight hundred guards of the outer gates of the palace ; the 
mlihdar, grand-chamberlain and sabre-bearer of the Sultan ; 
the tûhohadar or grand-master of the wardrobe, who attends 
the Sultan to the mosque; the aga of the stirrup, the aga of 
the turban, whose titles indicate their functions ; the private 
secretary (or hatib) carries always about him his writing 
implements; he receives petitions and reads them to the 
Sultan. 

The guards of the imperial treasury. These treasures 
are contained in four vast apartments, vaulted subterrane- 
ously to shelter them from fire. Here are ranged in order 
all the objects of great value accumulated since the origin 
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of tlie monarcliy. There i$ kept thwe a protndt and a com- 
plete suit of clothes of each prince who has come to the 
throne. Registers, frequently verified, and certified on each 
occasion by the signature of the minister of the finances, 
report the state of this treasury or this museum of the 
Empire. 

MuteSy a sort of eunuchs of roeech, attached to the 
apartments and to the tents of the Sultan and the high dig- 
nitaries. They understand and speak by signs a conven- 
tional language, comprehended by the people of the seraglio, 
of the harem, and by the Emperor himself. 

Dwarfs, deformed monsters, who amuse the court with 
their buffooneries; six hundred pages, youths brought up 
with the greatest care at Galata and in the seraglio to re- 
cruit the public service of the court and of the army ; two 
hundred black eunuchs, under the hand of the kislar-agSL 
keeping watch over the interior and exterior of the imperial 
harem ; four hundred white eunuchs, who never quit Ûie 
seraglio, and whose chief is the first officer of the palace. 

L. 

The harem is the palace of the women. For reasons of 
State, the Sultan contracts no civil marriage. Some of them 
contract religious marriages before the iman ; but the harem 
is peopled but with slaves. Some of these are bought by 
the grand mistress of the harem; the larger numbier are 
presents made by the Sultanas, mothers or sisters, or by the 
governors of the provinces, happy to secure in this way a 
protector or an informer near the heart and in the intimacy 
of the master. 

The special favorites, selected from this pick of beauties, 
are called cadines or khaiounsy names denoting their dis- 
tinguished condition. They are, like the legitimate wives, 
four in number. Each of them has a separate palace and a 
great number of slave girls attached to her service. The 
favorites are not allowed to visit each other without the 
authority of the Sultan. 

The harem is shut in by a high wall. It ia entered by 
an arcl^^d alley, shut by two gates of iron and two of 
bronze. At the centre of the inclosed space is the kiosk of 
the Sultan. The two principal apartments are the throne- 
hall and the bed-chamber. It communicates on the one 
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Ittiid with a rast bailiiDg-rooin, and on the other ^th the 
apartments of the cadines. The Sultan rarely visits the 
interior of the harem. When he does, he wears silver pat- 
tens, of which the ring on the marhle flags apprises the 
women to avoid hia eye. 

LI. 

Baring the life of the reigning Saltan, his sons enjoy 
their liberty. At the death of the father, they are shat up 
in the seraglio. Their dwelling is adjacent to the harem. 
It is surrounded with walls lined by gloomy box-shrub. It b 
oomposed of twelve kiosks or separate palaces. Eac^ of 
these palaces is surrounded by wadls, which inclose a small 
garden and a fountain. Each of these princes, sequestered 
from the world, is served by twelve female slaves and some 
pages. The princes cannot see each other without permis- 
sion from the Sultan. They can have no correq)ondence 
beyond the walls ; no conversation except with their mothers, 
who are usually authorized to come from the old seraglio to 
visit their sons. Black eunuchs and barren women are the 
sole diverdon of their ennuL It is here that at the end 
of a reign the Empire sometimes comes to seek its master. 

LU. 

The Empire, thus fixed by Soliman in its laws, in its 
usages, in its military constitution, in the administration of 
its provinces, in the economy of its finances, in its monarch- 
ical apparatus, was not less characterized in its diplomacy. 
This nation, this family, this divan, which had thitherto but 
fits of fanaticism and of ambition, had thenceforth a policy. 

This policy of the divan, instinctive at first, was become 
a consecutive and rationalized system, perceptible to the eye 
of history in all the acts and in all the advances of the 
Ottoman monarchy. The sovereigns and the grand viziers 
already for a century back, transmitted it as a tradition of 
the genius of the Empire ; Soliman had more and more de- 
fined it to his successors in his wars as well as in his negotia- 
tions. It was recognizable by a few general features ; it was 
distinguishable by the marks of reflection from the policy, 
impassioned, fanatical and disorderly, of his predecessors. 
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This policy of Soliman, become that of the Empire to 
onr days, is as follows : 

To conquer and to assimilate, in the East, from the Oxus 
to the Nile, from the Tartars of the Crimea to the Moors of 
Africa, all the Mussulman populations ; to gather them into 
a body more or less homogeneous in the hands of the Sultans, 
at Constantinople ; to reconstitute militarily and politically, 
to the benefit of the Turks and to their glory, the universal 
and religious monarchy of the khalifs ; in this view, to annex 
Egypt, to incorporate Syria, to enfeodize the Barbary powers, 
to subjugate, to seduce or to protect the Georgian tribes, 
also the Circassians, Caucasians and the Tartars of the sea- 
board of the Black and the Caspian seas ; to create a marine 
on the Bed Sea wherewith to dominate the two coasts of 
Arabia, and carry the name and the arms of the Ottomans 
as far as the Mahometan Indies ; to thus envelope Persia, 
the sole warlike and Mussulman power capable of disputing 
Asia with the Turks, and under pretext of stifling there the 
schism, inc<Hnpatible with the unity of the religious patriot- 
ism of the Mahometans, to reduce Persia to a state of vas- 
salage or of ruin. 

In Asia, then, peace, toleration, protection to the popu- 
lations, even Christians, who should adhere to the universal- 
ity of the Ottoman Empire, the centre and the pivot of the 
Mussulman league ; eternal war to the Persian schismatics. 
— Such was the system reasoned or instinctive of the divan. 
It employed apostleship to color conquest. 

LIII. 

In Europe the system varied according to the events, the 
facilities or the resistances which the Ottoman power encoun- 
tered by land and sea in its invasion beyond the Archipel- 
ago on one side, and beyond the Danube on the other. \ 

The obstacles which the patriotic Christianity of the 
Western powers had opposed beyond the Danube to the Otto- 
man arms, had made Soliman and his predecessors despair 
of the conquest of the West. They had several times, 
already, ingulfed whole armies in the plains of Hungary, 
retired before Huniad and battled at Varna, not for the un- 
limited extension, but for the safety and the territory of 
Islamism. The siege of Vienna, tried in vain, and which 
they were to try in vain once more, had revealed to them 
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the vigor of occidental patriotism, evoked in Germany, in 
Italy, m Spain, in France and in England, by the fraternity 
of race and the community of religion. A league of the 
Christian powers, induced by the danger of Ottoman ambi- 
tion and proselytism beyond the Danube, was thenceforward 
in Europe the sole real peril of the Turks. 

The divan and Soliman understood at last this danger ; 
accordingly, they wisely smothered or adjourned to an 
unknown ftiture all idea of extending their conquests in Ger- 
many. Their system, on this side, became defensive instead 
of being offensive, political rather than Mussulman. This 
European system of the divan was smnmed up in a few axi- 
oms which already formed the foundation of the entire 
diplomacy of Soliman and of his ministers. 

To create for the Empire impregnable bulwarks, such as 
Belgrade on the right bank of the Danube, between this river 
and the gorges of the Balkans; to protect beyond the Dan- 
ube a line of secondary powers, detached by force and by 
interest from the Germanic mass, and to make of these 
powers a vanguard, a Danubian confederation under Otto- 
man influence and protectorship ; in this view, to make the 
Hungarian kingdom a tributary vioeroyalty of the Porte, 
oointerested, by its antipathy to Germany, in furnishing the 
Turks its fortified places, its fields of battle, its armies ; to 
make Wallachia and Moldavia two tributary provinces, 
Christian in religion, but Mussulman in country ; to caress 
and to protect the restless and anarchical Poland against Ger- 
many on the one side, against the Russians and the Tartars 
on tne other; to temporize with the Russians, a power as yet 
obscure, and wavering between Europe and Asia, which 
might one day become indifferently either useful allies or 
dangerous enemies of the Empire. 

In fine, to treat instead of fighting with the Emperors of 
Germany, to keep the court of Vienna in a perpetual nego- 
tiation between peace and war, according as this court, jeal- 
ous of Hungary and of Poland, should yield to, or should 
too late resist the ascendant of the Turks on the seaboard 
of the Adriatic ; in this strong situation upon the Danube, 
to prosecute perseveringly the consummation of the conquest 
and nationalization of the block of European mountains 
extending from Macedon to the Gulf of Venice ; to incorpo- 
rate Albania, Servia, Greece, Dalmatia, Illyria, Styria, Bosnia, 
Croatia, ike Ionian islands ; in a word, to surround the Ve- 
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nettan power until Venice, disarmed and embraced by the 
Ottoman territory, was constrained to let fall from her 
debilitated hands the ports of the Morea, the islands of 
Candia and of Cyprus, a veritable kingdom which this repub- 
lic defended still against the Turks in the seas of the Levant. 

With this design, the policy of the divan consisted, with a 
diplomatic ability which had been prompted it by Greek 
astuteness, in preventing at any cost the league of the Em- 
perors of Germany with the Venetians, to sustain the repub- 
lic against the empire and the empire against the republic, 
enfeebling thus its enemies one by one, until Venice, victim 
of this diplomacy, was delivered a prey by Germany to the 
Turks, in return for the precarious peace which the divan 
would accord to the Emperors of Germany in Hungary. 

As to the other European powers, the policy of the divan 
consisted wholly in preventing between them an anti-Otto- 
man league which might drive back the Turks beyond the 
Danube, and perhaps beyond the Bosphorus. The antipa- 
thies and the rivalries of these powers amongst themselves, 
and especiaUy the eternal warfare between the house of 
Austria and France, served sufficiently this diplomacy of 
the divan. Regards for England, attentions to Spain, and 
indissoluble friendship with France, were the necessities and 
the securities of this far-seeing policy of the Ottomans. 

It was requbite, to render it acceptable to the Cliristian 
courts and populations of these different powers, to efface by 
degrees between Turkey and Europe the religious antago- 
nism which the crusades had implanted as a second nation- 
al spirit in the West and in the East. It was requisite to 
proclaim on both sides toleration and inviolability of wor- 
ship, a law of nations equal towards the adorers of Christ 
and the disciples of Mahomet ; it was requisite besides to 
assure to the Christian populations, Greek or Catholic, 
embedded in the empire, if not the rights and the title of 
Ottomans, at least their nationality, their country, their, 
cities, their property, their commerce, their usages and their 
altars. This was commanded by the Koran itself in regard 
to the conquered and tributary nations ; it was progressively 
put in practice by the liberal policy of Soliman, in Moldavia, 
in Wallachia, in Hungary, in Greece, in Syria, and even at 
Constantinople. Here the difference of religion constituted 
in the Christians a civil and political inferiority, but author- 
ized no legal tyranny over the person, over the customs, over 
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the properW or the conBcienoe of the Chnstian subjectA 
Tarkey might war with princes, bat no longer with opinions^ 
Her apostl^hip had by ezpuiaion become secularised. AUi- 
anoes might be formed with her without abjuration of 
one's Ood< 

LIV. 

Ottoman literature had followed^ under the last reigns, 
and especially under the rekn of Soliman, the progress of 
oiyilifiition and of policy. . Aita^ sciences, letters, which are 
eclipsed under conquering princes, reappear under lawgiv- 
ing sovereigns. Souman cultivated himself both philosophy 
and poetry ; he signed his poems with the conventional name 
Mouhibbi, a word which signifies the man with the sym- 
pathetic heart. His verses, stunped with a pious morality 
and a tender devotion to the happiness of his people, have 
the negligences of a warrior and a statesman who takes up 
the pen but in laying down the sabre. But he admired in 
others with enthusiasm the genius whieh he had not leisure 
to exercise himself, in polia^ng sufficiently his verses. He 
even pardoned the poets of hb time the offences excused by 
their genius. 

The greatest of these poets was Abdoul-Baki, the " Im- 
mortal," a surname which he received in his lifetime. Nine 
other poets, inferior to the " Immortal," but superior to all 
which the Ottomans had admired thitherto in their tongue, 
rivalled Abdoul-Baki in the popularity of this Turkish Pin- 
dar and in the favors of Soliman. One hundred and fifty 
other writers or eminent poets, adorned this literary reign at 
Constantinople. 

Philosophy and religion, that philosophy of the people, 
were no less purified than policy, morals, laws, arts, letters, 
in this culminant rei^ of Ottoman civilization. The dogmas, 
hitherto puerilized by the superstitions and the fables which 
Arabia had superadded to the simplicity of the Koran, were 
divested of them day by day by reformers and commenta- 
tors of the sacred book. Islamism returned more and more 
to its original nature of an organized theism in worship, and 
a written human conscience. The sole definition of God 
taught in the puh)its of the mosques uid in the schools of 
the Empire, suffices to give here an idea of the funda- 
mental dogma whence proceed all the others. 
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<' What is tbe Koran? " said the Massalnma oateoliHrti. 

" The Koran," replied the neophyte, " is the word of the 
uncreated God ; it is written on our tongues, graven on our 
hearts, articulated by our lips, heard by our ears, in which 
is received the sound of the word, but not the word (Word) 
itself, which is eternal and self-existent 

^^ What says the book ? " pursued the catechist. 

" It says," rejoined the neophyte, " that the Creator of 
the world is God (Allah) ; that this God is one and eternal, 
that he lives, that he is omnipotent, that he knows all things, 
that he is endowed by himself with will and action, that 
there is in him neither form, nor figure, nor limits, nor num- 
ber, nor parts, nor multiplications, nor divisions, because he 
is neither body nor matter, has neither beginning nor end, 
that he is of himself without birth, without generation, 
without space, without time, indiscernible in his nature and in 
his attributes" — '^ Thus," adds the catechist, '^ God is endowed 
by himself with life, with power, with will, with action and 
with the word (Word) ; this eternal word is without letters, 
without characters, witiiout sounds, and its nature can be 
defined only the contrary of silence." * 

LVL 

Such was the elevation of the institutions, of the govern- 
ment, of the arts, of tiie letters, of the philosophy of the 
Ottomans, at the death of Soliman II. Civilization and 
dominion had not ceased their onward tenor from Othman 
to his time. We can scarce conjecture to what a degree 
of power, of civilization and of duration, the empire might 
have continued to ascend, if it were not for the lurking 
causes of decay which began to show themselves in the na- 
ture of the Ottoman Empire. The principal causes of the 
decadence of the Empire, perceptible from this time forward 
to the philosopher and the statesman, appear to us to have 
been: 

1. Polygamy, which, in constituting anarchically the 
private family, carried up to even the Imperial family, a 
confusion of the rights of birth, prejudicial to the incontest- 
able and evident rights of hereditary sovereignty by primo- 
geniture : 

* This is certainlj a good Bample of pcpuhr philosophj, thon^ 
scarcely of an orgamoed theism. — Tnmdaiar, 
Vol. il— 17» 
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2. The saooession to the throne, ill-regulated in the per- 
son of the sons of the Saltan, and forcing thus the brothers 
to kill each other at the death of the father in order to pre- 
vent all fftmilj competition 1>y a crime against nature : 

8. The primitiye constitution of the Turks in patriarchal 
tribes, some nomad, others sedentary, and ill-adapted to the 
unity and the compactness of a nation, the sole vital and 
durable form of an Empire : 

4. The want of homogeneity of race, of religion, of 
manners, of patriotism, in this vast and confused agglomera- 
tion of subjects which conquest gives, but which it does not 
00 speedily assimilate to the conquering people, whence re- 
salts an inequality, and consequently an iniquity, in the civil 
conditions of the subjects : 

5. The government of the provinces by satraps, gover- 
nors or pashas, the absence of aaministration, one, universal, 
uniform, without which a territory is plundered, but a nation 
is not governed, is not civilized, is not enriched, is not re- 
peopled : 

6. In fine, the identity, in the civil constitution of the 
Ottomans, of the religious law, the civil law and the politi- 
cal law, 80 that the legislator and the sovereign could not 
touch the law for correction, without appearing at the same 
time to shake an inviolable and eternal dogmsr— an organic 
vice of theocracy, which makes all abuses something sacred, 
and all progress a sacrilege. 

Such are the summary causes of the decadence of the 
Empire, which the prosperity of the reign of Soliman still 
concealed from the eyes of the Ottomans, and which we are 
goin^ to see develope themselves under his successors with a 
rapidity quite equal to its epoch of ascension. 

Such arc the vices which experience, that only school of 
nations, the virtue of the late Sultans and the intelligence 
of Ottoman statesmen, have labored for the last half cen- 
tury to extirpate, to restore youth, vigor, and duration to the 
Empire. 
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9â, With an J^Hm of thirty-two 
•tetl pUtea, ooata nincaiz hondrad 
lIlMtratloiUL Srok. ....Cloth, 4 00 

The Art «f BalkUa^ fa Aa- 
eteac aad BIa4em l,Saas; 
mTf Arddtecuire lUavtnu 

•4. With ni Atha of sixty ttMl 
pUtaa, «OQtiOiiiiig 1100 lUnttntloiM. 
8 Toll. Cloth, 6 00 

The Rellfflaas «f Aaeleat «ad 
Mènera Tfaaes ; or, Mjthol- 
•C7 Illastnued. With an 
Atlas of thirty stoel platfs, contain- 
ing eight hundred lllostratlons. S 
vols. Cloth, 4 00 

Tha Flae Arta Illaatrated. 

Being a Complete History of Soulp- 
tore, Painting, and the Qraphlo 
Alts, hidnding a Theory of the 
Art of Drawing. With an Atlas of 
twenty-six steel pUtes, containing 
flvt hundred lUostratlona. S vola 

Cloth, 4 00 

TeehaolacT mastrated* Being 
a Series of Treatlsee on the Con- 
straction of Beads, Bridges, Canals, 
Hydraolic Englnecv Flooring and 
Spinning Mills, and on the Prin- 
cipal FroceedlQgs In Cotton Mann- 
factnre, Coining, Mining, Me- 
tsllnigy, Agricnltnre, Ac With 
an Atlas of thirty-five steel plates, 
containing 1,100 engravings. 9 
vols. aoth, 4 00 

A vêryféw copiée only remain of the 
above. JSarly orderê are neeee- 
eary to secure Aem. 

lO. A Tale of tihe Aaeleat 

By Barton. ISmo. C^oth, 75 
(The) Abroad aad at 
i at Ae Coart aad fat 

the Camp. 12ma Ooth, 1 00 

I»hmmH Mad OaUa ; or, Char- 
acter aad Toiideaey of Brit- 
ish laatlftloao. ISma Clotfa, 1 00 



JaaMO, Heary. The Natara 
of StU, coanlderod la a 
I«ctterto the Rot. Edward 
Beeeher, D.D. 1 vol lOma 

Cloth, 100 

Jaaiea, O. P. R. aad M. B. 
field. Adrlea; or, The 
Cloado of the Mlad. ISma 

Cloth, 75 



Irish 



(Mrs.) Comnoa- 
•lace Book of Thoaghia, 
]ll..*morles, aad Faacles. 

18ma Cloth, 75 

Half calf extra, 1 76 

Johaooa, A. B. rhe Meaniag 
of Words. 12mo Ooth, 1 00 

Johastoa's Cheailstry of %.'oBi- 
moa Life. lUostrated with nu 
melons woodcnts. 2 vols. 12nio. 

Cloth, 9 t^ 

In sheep, 2 85 

Inhalfcali;4 00 

Jaso ClUTord» A Tale. By a 

Lady. With UlnstraUona 12ma 

Cloth, 125 

Kavanagh, Jnlia. Women of 
Christianity, Exemplary for 
Piety and Charity. 12ma 

Cloth, 75 



• NathaUe. A Tale. 



75 



12mo aoth, 1 

> SEadelelae* 12ma 

aoth, 

• Daisy Bnms.l2mo. 

aoth, 1 00 

Chrace I<ee. ..aoth, 1 00 

Rachel Gray. 12ma 

Cloth, 75 
— — — The same. 6 volumes. 

Ha]feaU;iOOO 

Keats' Poetical Works. 1vol. 

12mo. aoth, 1 00 

6tttedges,16e 
Antique or extra morocco, 8 60 



9* ^{f It^ ^ Cfluipttdg's ^tthfitHâons* 



MIMQDUyunSOUB— Oo&tinMd. 



KlrUiUid (Mra.) Peraoml 
illeinolra «f George Wa»k« 
Ingtoii. 1 ToL ISmo. Illiis- 
trated (In prtfls.) 

Kœppen. Atlas of tlie Middle 
A^es* With copious illastntiye 
Text 4to Half boand, 4 60 



■ History of 

Middle AgeB. 2 Yols. 



the 

12ma 
Cloth, 2 00 



AtUfl to do. Cloth, 2 60 



Kohlranaoli'a Complete His- 
tory of Germany. 8yo. Cloth, 1 60 

A New Edition. 

ninstrated Bztra Binding. 2 60 

I«anartliie'e History of 
TorlKoy. YoL 1. 12mo. Cloth, 1 00 

I^ayard's Nlnereh and its Be- 
mains. 1 large toL Sva, wiûi all 

the iUnstratlona. Cloth, 4 00 

HàiroaU;6 00 

The Same. 1 yoL 12ma, 

without the illustrations. . ..Cloth, 1 00 

lioe, E. B. Ijîté of Jean Pant 
F.Blchter. 12ma Cleth, 1 26 

Isegpifim History of Animal 
Magnetism. 12mo. CBotb, 1 00 

liOtters from Borne, A.D. 
138. By the Author {^"^Ciooda 
and Sonshlne.*" 12ina Cloth, 1 00 

Ijife aad Correspoadenee of 
Jadge Iredell. (In presa) 



Ijife's Discipline. A Tale of 
tihe Annals of Hangary. By 

TalYi Author of "Heloise," àc 
lama Cloth, 



liindsay. Poems by Walter 
M.I<lndsay. lOmo Cloth, 



I.ord,W.W. 



Poems. 12ma 
Boards, 



63 



76 



76 



liord, W. W. Clirist in Hades. 
12ma Boards, 76 

Macanlay's Essays, Critical 
and Miscellnneons. Best 
Edition. 6 yoI& small Syo. Cloth, 8 76 
naif calf extra, 8 00 
FuUcalfoxtra,10 00 

Macintosh, M. J. Two Lires ; 
or. To Seem and To Be. 12ma 

Cloth, 75 



12ma. 



-Aant Klay^s Tales. 
Qoth, 76 



■— ^— Charms & Counter 
Charms Cloth, 1 00 

■ ■ Erenings at Don- 
aldson Manor. 12ma... Cloth, 76 



The liofty and 



Lowly. 2 yols. 12ma . . .Cloth, 1 60 

The above, in uniform sets, yols., 
half calf extra, 10 00 

Mccormick's Tisit to the 
Camp before Sebastopol. 

NeaUy illustrated. 12mo.. . Cloth, 1 00 

Melioe's Series of Alphabets, 
deslKned as a Text-Book 
for BngraTors and Painters 
of Letters. 4ta Cloth, S 00 

Mahon's (Lord) History of 
England. Edited by Professor 
Beed. 2 yols. 8yo. 4 00 

Manzoni. The Betrothed 
Lovers. 2 yols. 12ma.. Cloth, 1 60 

Margaret Cecil; or, I Can, 
Because I Oof^ht. By Cousin 
Kate. 12ma Cloth, 76 

Marrying Too Late. By Oeo. 

Wood. Author of " Peter Schle- 

mihl in America,** à^ àc 1 yoL 

(InprMi.) 



i 






J«telSc«ckAec«aBts. ItoL 
«a Priatcd ia «olofs 4 «) 

■■■I— «f W»»M«gf— ♦ 8«- 

lMtodlh»hto«ini Writfngn ^ 
B«T.J.r.8efafMdcr,IU>. ISma 

OfltedgM» IBO 

A Pom» or 

Cloth, 75 

Of, la 0Stn 

doth, got edgM, 1 00 

HewOTftUa «f eke Dmmâ te 
Baat— « UoMu Cloth, 1 00 

MlelMtoCa HIaCMT «T* FnuM«. 

StoIh 8Ta Cloth, S 00 

— ^— Hlatery «f Rmmui 
RepvbUe. ISmo. Cloth, 1 00 

BUnedHlda; a Thoaaaad 
Fleaaaat TUaga Selected 
trmm th» «< Notea aB«i 
Qaertoa.'' (In pren,) 

BfUtaa^ PanUUae lioat. 18ma 

Cloth, 088 
Cloth gUt, 60 

MteBleMTrtle. Tfcejlr«tp*f« 9 
•r, Brl«lu Slëe «f ladfaia 
ChmmcUir, lUnttnted. ISmo. 

Cloth, 1 00 

MoBtgomery's Sacred Poema 
aad Hyninay for Pabllc and 
Prirate DeretloB. 12ino. 

Cloth, 75 
Morocco sotiqiie, or extra, 2 60 

AleoreyC.C* Life of Geerge 
Caatrlot, Klag of Albania. 
12ma ^ Cloth, 1 00 

nioore'a (Frank) Songs and 
Ballada of tke American 
Rerolntlon. With Notes and 

iUostratlona. 12ma Cloth, 1 00 

Or, in morocco antique^ 8 00 



Xe«re*a 



(TiMa*) KeaMlray 



EdUod by Loid 
NoaLtoZL Compléta 

la papei^ ^^t^ 25 
Or, In 1 Td. doth, 8 00 



M erae^a Oeaeral Adaa ef th» 
World. Containfaig aeventj 
Maps, disvn and engraved from 
the latoit and beet airthcritlea, with 
Deecriptkna and Statiatiea ot aU 
Hationa to the year 180C^ 1 toL 
4to,halfboand, 9 00 

aiortoa Montagai or, Toang 
€hrlatlaa% Choice. By a 

B. Mortimer. 12mo. Cloth, 75 



Napoleon. Tke Confldendal 
Correapondence ofNapoleoa 
Boaaparte wlth hla Brother 
Joaeph, aome tiaie King of 
Spala. 2yo]& 12mo.....Cloth, 2 00 

nieaamei 2 Tola 

HalfcaU;4 00 

Napoleon, Life of. From the 
French of Laurent de TArdecba 
2 Tola in 1. Sva 600 cuts, pome 
colored. Im. morocco^ 8 00 



Newport IBnatratod» in a Seriaa 

of Pen and Pendl Sketohen 12mo. 

aoth. 



60 



Norman Lealle. A Tale. By 
G.C. H. 12ma Cloth, 75 

Naraery Baaket (The). A Hand- 
Book of Practical Directions for 
Young Mothera ISma Cloth, 88 

OateatOeo. Intereat Tablea 
at 6 per cent, per ananm. 
8va 2 00 

Abridged Edition,. . . 1 25 



- Intereat Tablea 



at 7 per cent, per Annnm. 

Svo. 2 00 

Abridged Edition, .. 1 25 



§. g^ppWott * «nrnpHng's f dhlkafems. 



KISGEIIiANEOXfS-Ckmtinned. 



Osgood» TiDD Hearth-Stone ; 
or. Home Trntba from a City 

Palptt. 12mo. Cloth, 1 00 

eut edges, 1 25 

* — lUnstrated new edition,. 1 25 

out edges, 1 60 

Mnc»8toneg In our 
"Life Jonmey* 12mo. Cloth, 1 00 
Gilt edges, 1 25 

Parkyn'a Savage lilfe In Abys- 
■ynla. With iUustrations. 2 vols. 

12mo Cloth, 2 50 

Ditto, cheap edition, in IvoL Cloth, 1 50 

Peira Gnlde for the Tonng. 

12mo. Cloth, 88 

GUt edges, 50 

Perry's Narrative of the Bx- 
pedltlon of an American 
Squadron to the China Seas 
BJid Japan* performed In 
the Tears 1852, 1853, and 
1854, by order of the CJot- 
emment of the United States. 
Compiled from the Original Notes 
and Journals. By Francis L. 
Hawks, D.D. 1 vol 8vo., with 

numerous iUnstraUona. Cloth, 5 00 

HalfcaU;6 00 
Full call; 7 00 
Morocco, 8 00 

^The Same, careftilly 

abridged for District School Libra- 
ries and Young People. 1 neat 
vol l2mo., illustrated. (Just ready.) 

Phcenixlana ; or. Sketches 
and Burlesques. By John 
Phœnix. lUustrated. 12ma Cloth, 1 00 

Plnkney^s (Wm.) Life. By his 

Nephew. IvoL 8T0. Cloth. » 00 

Pickell's Now Chapter !■ the 
Karly I^lfe of Washington 
la eonneetlon with the Nar» 
ratlTO History of the Po- 
tomac Company* 1 vol 8vo. 

Caoth, 1 25 



Porter's (Miss Jane) Scottish 
Chiefs. A Romance. New 

and handsome edition, in 1 large 
vol 8vo., with engravingaw.. Cloth, 1 60 
In extra roan, marb. edges, 2 00 

Prisraatics (Tales and Poems ) 
By Bichard Haywarde. 12mo. 
Illustrated. 1 «5 

Republic of the United States : 
Its Duties, ^c. 12ma Cloth, 1 00 

Reld's New English Diction- 
ary, with DerlTadons. 12mo. 

Sheep, 1 00 

RohlBSoa Crnsoe. Only com- 
plete editloii. lUustrated with 800 
Cuts. 8va 150 

In gilt edges, 1 76 
Half call; 3 00 

Rogers. Recollections of the 
Tahle-Talk of Samnel Ro- 
gers. 12ma Cloth, 1 00 

Roe, A. 8. James nioan^oy ; 
or, I've been Thinking. 
ISma Cloth, 75 



i 



Time and Tide. 



12mo. Cloth, 76 

Reuben Medllcotts or. The 
Coming Ulan. 12mo.... Cloth, 75 

Sampson's Brief Remarker 
on the Ways of Man. Essays 
and Sketches of Life. 12mo. Cloth, 1 25 

Scott*s I<ady of the liake. 
16ma Cloth, 88 

Marmlon. 16moi Goth, 87 



- liay of the I^ast Min- 



strel Cloth,- 25 

Schwegler's History of Phil- 
osophy. Translated from the 
original German by Julius H. 
Seelye. 12mo. 1 25 



u 



» nt ta M ^ - » - Qhiilifîiiiiî ■»■«.» 



¥TIWKTiTiâHE<WBM>oatii«a<l 



Select Italian C«iiieële«« 

TniuUtod. 12ma aotb, 

8eweU« B. m. Tke BarPs 
Daankter* ISma aoth, 



Amy Herbert. A Tale* 

Itoao. Clotb, 



-Gertni4e« A 



ISmo. 



TWe. 

..Cloth 



T5 



75 



T5 



70 



-^— - Itaaetea Pareenafe. 
A Tale. 8 vols. ISmo. aoth, S 25 

Mai^garet Perelral. S 

Totab Cloth, 1 50 



Ejqperieaee ef IjUb. 

Ifcna Cloth, 

Waker Ijerlaier, aad 

etiher Tales. ISma llluftrated. 
aoth, 

KatlMirine Asktoa. S 

▼olB. 12mo Cloth, 1 60 



76 



76 



- Jearaal Kept for the 



CUIdren of a Tillage SchooL 

Cloth, 1 00 

Shakspeare's Dramatic 
Works and Life. 1 toL 8va 

aoth, gilt edges 2 00 

Soyer'a Modem Domestic 
Ceokerr. 12mo. Boand, 1 00 

Soatkey's Life of Oliver 
Cromwell. ISma aoth, 88 

Sontkgate (Bishop). Tlslt to 
tke Syrian Cknrck. 12mo. .. 1 00 



Soovestre's Attic Pkllosopher 
to Paris. 12mo. aoth, 

— — Stray Leares from 



Spectator (Tke). Aneweditloa, 
esrefhlly revleed. 8 Urge vola. Sya 

Fine hold type. Cloth, 9 00 

BalfcaIA16 00 
Call; 20 00 



— — ^— A smaller Edition, in 4 

▼ols. Uma Cloth, 8 60 

Half calf; 
FnUcali; 

Spaldlnc's History of Bnsllsh 
Llteratare. 12ma aoth, 1 00 

Sqaler's Nlcaragna, Its Peo- 
p1e9 Antiquities 9 dbc. Maps 
«ndPlatea, 2 Yds. Sva 4 00 



- The Same. 2 vota, in 1. 



aoth, or imperial morocco, 8 60 



a'Famlly Joarnal. With illos- 
tratioDS. 12mo. Cloth, 



50 



76 



Sprai^e's History of the 
Florida War. Map and Plates. 
Sra S 50 



Sammer liand (The). A Sov^ 
them Story. By a Child of the 
Son. IvoL Cloth, 



75 



Sweet» Dr. Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Chest. Sva 3 00 

Tappan's (Prof.) liogic. New 

and entirely revised edition. 12ma 

Cloth, 1 25 



- Steps from the New^ 



World to the Old, and Back 
Acaln. 2 vols. 12ma.... Cloth, 1 75 

Thorpe's The Hire of the 
Bee*Hunter. 16ma Illustrat- 
ed. Cloth, 1 00 

Taylor's Mannal of Ancient 
and modem History. Edited 

by Prot Henry. Svo. aoth, 2 25 

Sheep, 2 50 



Modern 



separate.. 



Ancient 



History. 
aoth, 1 60 

do. do. 

aoth, 1 25 



Thackeray's Dr. Birch and 
his YoDMf; Friends. Square 
12mo. 



75 



cP* ^jpfpHon a CoutjiHtig's ^Wtotiowg» 



« 
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MISCELLAHEOirS— Gontinaed. 



Thackeray's Popular Works. 

IS yels. Iftmo. Red cloth, each 60 

^— ^— The Same. 12ina Extra 

brown cloth, each, 68 
The Same. Bound In 6 

Tolfli Bich bine cloth, 6 00 

The Same. Bonnd in « 



vols. Half calf extra, 12 00 

The Same. Boond in 13 



yolst Hatr calf extra, 15 00 

Thiers' French Revolution. 

New edition, with steel engravinga. 

4vol8. aoth, 6 00 

Or, in sheep, 6 00 
Halfcalfeztia,10 00 

A chei^r edition. In 2 

to1s.8to. Oloth, 8 00 

Sheep, 4 00 

Tnckerman's Artist lilfe. Bio- 
gn^hical Sketches of American 
Painters. 12ma Oloth, 76 

Ylrcinta OoBMdtaBS (The) ; or, 
Old Pays in the Old Do- 
■iliiloB. 2 Tola. 12ma... Oloth, 1 60 

Ward's BncUsh Items. 12mo. 

Oloth, 100 
Warner's (AOss) The HIUs of 
the Shatemnc. 1 toL 12mo.. 1 25 

Warner (Miss A. B.) My 
Brother's Keeper. A Tale. 
12moi aoth, 1 00 

White (R. G.) Shakspeare's 

Scholar. 1 vol Sva Oloth, 2 60 

The Same. In half calf extra, 8 60 

The Samei In half mor. extra. 8 60 

Whitehead's Contributions to 
the Early History of Perth 
Amboy and Adjoining 
Conntry. 8to. Maps and lUns- 
trstion& Oloth, 2 75 



Williams' Isthmns of Tehn- 
antepec, its €llmate, Pro- 
dnetionS) dec. NumeronsMf^ 
and Plates. 2 vo1& 8yo.. . . .Oloth, 8 50 

Wilson's Elementary Treatise 
on Iioglc. 12mo. Oloth, 1 25 

Winkles (The); or, the Merry 
Monomaniacs. 12mo. .Oloth, 1 00 

Woman's Worth; or, Hints 
to Raise the Female Char» 
aeter. By a Lady. ISma. . . . 

Cloth, 88 

Warner's Rndlmental Les- 
sons In Mnslc. 18mo. ..Cloth, 60 

Wordsworth, W. The Pre- 
lude. An Anfeobio^^phical Poem, 
lama Oloth, 1 00 

Wanderings and Fortunes of 
Oennan Emigrants. 12ma 

Cloth, 75 

range's (Miss) Works. 

Heir of Redclyffe. 2 vols. 

12mo. Oloth, 1 60 



-Heartsease. 2 toI&. 



12mo. Cloth, 1 60 

The Daisy Chain; or. 

Aspirations . A Family Chron- 
icle. 2to18. 12ma Cloth, 1 60* 



The Castle Builders. 

12mo. Cloth, 

Richard the Fearless. 

Olotii, 

The Two Guardians. 

Cloth, 



- Kenneth ; or, 



Rear Guard. 



The 

Cloth, 



Ijaaees of Ijynwood* 

16mo. Cloth, 



76 



75 



75 



75 



12 



$« ^ypkton ^ Cimipans'i ^ttUcaEumi 



8CIEKTIFIC WOEKS. 



AnHeMa. DlotlMary of Me- 
chanlM, nUchines, Eagtee 
Work, and Enclneertag, 

oontainlDg over 4000 illostrationB, 
and nearly 8000 pages. Complete 
in S vols, large Bra Strongly and 
neatly boond 1« < 



- Mecbaalco' maipi* 



aiae êc Bagtaeen' JoaraaL 
Vola. L, n. and IIL for 1861-'08- 
'Sa (Ho*h,eaoli 8 60 

AnHetoao» Cyclopaedla of 
Drawlag, for Bacineera, 
Mochaalca, aa4 ArcUteeta. 

Edited by W.B.W€rttien. ItoL 
r(>yal8ya ..(Inpreaa.) 

Allei^o PkUooophy of the 
Heckaalea of Natare. Ulna. 
8ya ...-. « 50 

Araot, D. H. CtotUe Arckl- 
tectaro* Applied to Modem 
Bealdenoea. 40 platei. 1 toL 4to. 4 00 

ArtiaanClab. Treatlae oa tike 
Btoaai Eaglne. Edited by J. 
Bourne. 88 pUtea, and 849 En- 
grayings on wood. 4to. 6 00 

Baraard'fl Theory of Ijand- 
•eape Palatiiic fat Water 
Colors* With 24 colored platée. 

Extra cloth gilt, 6 00 

Bartol'o Treatise on the 
marine Boilers of the 
United States. 8va . . . -Cloth, 1 60 

Bassnett's Theo^ of Storms. 
Ivd. 12mo Cloth, 100 

Boarae, Joha» A Catechism 
of the Steam Eaglae. 16ma 

Cloth, 75 



Clearelaad dc Baekas'sNew 
Work OB Cottage & Farm 
Arckitecture. 1 handsome yoL 
8yo. With 100 line engrayinga. 

Extra cloth, 2 00 

Coles' Coatractors' Book for 
Worklag Drawings of Ma* 
ehlaery. Folia Cloth, 10 00 

Comlags* Class-Book of 
Physiology. 12ma 1 00 

Dowaiag) A.J. Arehlteetare 
of Coantry Hoases. Inclad> 
ing Désigna for Cottages, Farm 
Hooaea andViUaa; with remarka 
on Interiora, FnmitoM^ and the 
best modea of Warming and Ven- 
tilating. With 820 ina8tration& 1 
voL 8ya Ooth, 4 00 

Field's City ArcMtectare. 1 

ToL 8yo. With 90 engrayingai 

aoth, 2 00 

Fry's Complete Tr eati se oa 
ArtUlclal Ftok-Breedlag. 
12mo Cloth, 



T5 



- Treatise oa the 



Screw Propeller. New Edition. 

1 VOL 4ta Cloth, 9 00 



CUlIesple>s (Prof.) Practical 
Treatise oaSarreyiag. ItoL 
8ya With many engrayinga 2 00 

Griffith's Treatise oa Marlae 
aad NaTal Architectare \ 
or. Theory and Practice 
Bleaded ia Ship-BnUdlng. 
60 plates. Cloth, 10 00 

Green ds Coagdon. Ana- 
lytical Class-Bookof Bot- 
aay. niuatrated. IvoL 4to.... 160 

Primary Class-Book 

ofBotaay. Illustrated. 4to... 76 

HaaptyH. Theory of Bridge 
Coastractioa. With practice 
iUuatrations. Sva Cloth, 8 00 

Heack's Field-Book for Rail- 
road Eagiaeers. 1 voL 12ma 

Taotc, 1 76 



5* SppUton * «mnjwïs'fl ^vhlka&am 



ts 



BCŒSnJFlO WOBKS-Oontiiuied. 



JeflTers* Theory & Practice 
of Naval Gnnnery. 8vo. Illus. 2 60 

Johnston's Chemistry of Com- 
mon liife. niofitrated. 2 voI& 

12ma Cloth, 2 00 

Or, in sheep, 2 25 

Kirby and Spence's Introduc- 
tion to Entomology; or. 
Natural History of Insects*. 

Thb S kvjwth London, and only 
cheap edition. 1 thick vol Cloth, 1 50 

Lafever, M. Beauties of Mod- 
em Architecture. 43 plates. 
8va 4 00 

lioslle's Hand-Book of Paint- 
ing. 1 ToL 12mo. Illustrated. 

Clotb,800 

Lyell's Manual of Geology. 

8ya ninstrated. Cloth, 1 75 

In sheep, 2 00 

Principles of Geology. 

llaigevoL Sto. Illaa.....C»otb, 2 25 
In sheep, 2 50 

OTennan,P. Uletallnrgy ; em- 
bracing Elements of Mining 
Operations, Analysatlon of 
Ores. &e. Sro. ninstrated. 

aoth, 5 00 

Owen's Treatise on the Con- 
struction of Plank Roads. 
l«mo. Cloth, 50 

Reynolds, L. E« Treatise on 
Handrailing. 20 plates. Sto. 2 00 

• 

Templeton, W. Mechanic, 
Millwright, and Engineer's 
Pocket Companion. With 

American additions. 16ma 1 00 

Tnck, 125 

Ure,Dr. Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines. 

New edition, greatly enlarged. 

2 vols. Sva - Cloth, 5 00 

Sheep, 6 00 



Waring'» Elements of Agri- 
culture. A Book for Young 
Farmers. With Questions for 
the Use of Schools. 12mo. . .Cloth, 



75 



Toumansy E. Ia. 
of Chemistry. 



Ckws-Book 
12mo 75 



-Chartof Chem- 



istry, on Boiler, 5 00 

- Chemical Atlas. 



4to. Cloth, 2 00 

Alcohol, dc the 

Constitution of Man. 12mo. 
Cloth, 



50 



Book of Nature. By Bchoedler 
andMedlock. IvoL CIoUh 2 25 

CuTler>s Animal Kingdom. 1 

large ToL Sva Plain, Cloth, 5 00 

The Same. Colored. Cloth, 6 50 

Fielding's Treatise on Paint- 
ing. 1 vol 8to. Qoth, 4 00 

Greenwell on MlneEngineer^ 
Ing. iToL 4ta Half boand,15 00 

Hann and Gener on the Steam 
Engine. Sva Clotii, 2 60 

Herdman on Cnrrlllnear Per- 
spective. 8vo. C otii, 8 50 

Hunf s Introduction to Photo- 
graphy. 12mo. Cloth, 1 25 

Introduedon to Gothic Aichl- 
tecture. 18ma Cloth, 1 25 

Jopping on Isometrleal Per* 
speetlTO. 8Ta Cloth, 1 50 

MUner's Gallery of Nature. 
IvoL 8vo Cloth, 5 00 

Napier's Manual of Dying 
Receipts ClotiH 1 75 

P^ilUps' Introduction to Min- 
eralogy. 1 vol Cloth, 8 00 

Williams on Combustion of 
Coal and Smoke. «Cloth, 2 50. 




APPLSTOm^ PXTBUSHIKO UTABUBBlCDne. 



D. APPLETON ft CO., 



1.LT Inyite the attention of Literary and Profeflslonal Ckntlemen, Heads of 
Pablte Institntiona, the Trade^ and the PabUo generally, to their Terj Extensiye and 
Choice Collection of 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 
Embracing the Best Editions of the Best Anthom 



THEIR OWIV PUBLICITIOHS 

Ckmipriae êomê of Vu mott Important Works in the EngUêk Language, 



THEIR SCHOOL-BOOK PUBLICATIONS 

OOTEB EVEBT BBANCH OP HUMAN KNOWLBDGR 
9" Gatalo^nuf fiimidied gratia on appUoation to tiiA Pabliiheza* 

Thkt Publish APPLETONB' 

SAILWAT An) STEAM HAVIGATIOH GUIDE, 

IPiibllslied moiitlilT* 

UNnxB THB supnayiSTOir or thb baxlwat ooxpaxxb. 

IHutrated with «yer Sixty Mi]M. Price U ceati. 



u.c. 
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